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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



Philosophical Inquiry is essentially the chief intellectual study 
of our age. It is proposed to produce, under the title of " The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library," a series of 
works of the highest class connected with that study. 

The English contributions to the series consist of original 
works, and of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a permanent rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

Beyond the productions of English writers, there are many 
recent publications in German and French which are not readily 
accessible to English readers, unless they are competent German 
and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, the translations 
have been entrusted to gentlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical fidelity. 

" The English asd Foreign Philosophical Library" claims 
to be free from all bias, and thus fairly to represent all develop- 
ments of Philosophy, from Spinoza to Hartmann, from Leibnitz 
to Lotze. Each original work is produced under the inspection 
of its author, from his manuscript, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or alterations. As corollaries, works showing the results 
oi Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, find a place in 
the series. 

The series is elegantly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
succession, at no fixed periods, but as early as is consistent with 
the necessary care in their production. 



THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : — 

Vols. I.-III.] Id Three Volumes, post Svo, pp. 350, 406, and 384, with 
Index, clotb, £\, us. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 

By Professor F. A. T.AXGE. 

Authorised Translation from the German by Ernkst C. Thomas. 

" This is a w< rk which lias long and impatiently been expected by a large circle of 
readeis. It has been well praised by two eminent scientists, and their words have 
creared for it, as regards its appearance in our English tongue, a sort of ante-natal 
reputaiion. Tue reputation is in many respects well deserved. The book is marked 
throughout by singular ability, abounds in stnking and suggestive reflections, subtle 
and profound discussions, felicitous and graphic descriptions of mental and socid move- 
ments, both in themselves, and in tleir mutual relations.**— frogman. 
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" Although it is only a few years since Lange's book was originally published, it 
already ranks as a classic in the plnlosophical literature of Germany. . . . So far hs he has 
proceeded, Mr. Thomas has done his work with great spirit and intelligence." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

" We see no reason for not endorsing the translator's judgment, that it is raised far 
above the level of ordinary controversial writing by its thoroughness, comprehensiveness, 
and impartiality." — Contemporary Review. 



Vol. IV.] Tost Svo, pp. xii. — 362, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL LAW : An Essay in Ethics. 

By EDITH SIMCOX. 

Second Edition. 

" Miss Simcox deserves cordial recognition for the excellent work she has done in 
vindication of naturalism, and especially for the high nobility of her ethical purpose." — 
Athevamm. 

11 A book which for the rest is a mine of suggestion." — Academy. 

" This thoughtful and able work is in many respects the most important contribution 
yet made to the ethics of the evolution theory." — Mind. 



Vols. V., VI.] In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. 268 and 2SS, cloth, 15 s. 
THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 

ITS FOUNDATIONS CONTRASTED WITH ITS SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

By W. B. GREG. 

Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction. 

" No candid reader of the ' Creed of Christendom ' can closo the book without the 
secret acknowledgment that it is a model of honest investigation and clear exposition, 
conceived in the true spirit of serious ami faithful research." — Westminster Review. 

This work remains a monument of his industry, his high literary power, his clear 
intellect, and his resolute desire to arrive at the truth. In its present shape, with its 
new introduction, it will he still more widely read, and more warmly welcomed by those 
who believe that in a contest between Truth and Error, Truth never can be worsted." — 
Scotsman. 

Vou VII.] Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xix. — 249, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 
By C. P. TLELE, 

Dr. Theol., Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Leiden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

" Few books of its size contain the result of so much wide thinking, able and laborious 
study, or enable the reader to gain a l>etter bird's-eye view of the latest result* of inves- 
tigations into the religions history of nations. . . . These pages, full of information, 
these sentences, cut and perhaps als-o dry, short and clear, condense the fruits of long 
and thorough research." — Scotsman. 

Vol. VIII.] Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA: 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. 
By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D.. Peking. 
"We confidently recommend a careful perusal of the present work to nil lnteres-h-d 
in this great subject." — London and China Rxpvess. 

" Dr. Kdkins has been most careful in noiing the varied and often complex phases of 
opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject."— Scotsman* 
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Vol. IX.] Post Svo, pp. xviii. — 198, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. 

By PHYSICUS. 

" An essay of marked ability that does not belie its title." — Mind. 

" On the whole a candid, acute, an ! honest attempt to work out a problem which is 
of vast and perpetual interest" — Scotsman, 

" It is impossible to go through this work witho-it forming a very high opinion of his 
speculative and argumentative power, and a sincere respect for his temperance of ?tate- 
meut and his diligeut endeavour to make out the best case he can for the views he rejects." 
— Academy. 

" This is a telling contribution to the question of questions. The author has pushed 
a step further than any one before him the bearing of modern science on the doctrine of 
Theism." — Examiner. 



Vol. X.] Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 2S2, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE COLOUR SENSE : Its Origin and Development. 

AN ESSAY IX COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

By GRANT ALLEN, B.A., Author of "Physiological Esthetics." 

44 The book is attractive throughout, for its object is pursued with an earnestness and 
singleness of purpose which never fail to maintain the interest of the reader." — Saturday 
Rec'iev. 

"A work of genuine research and bold originality." — Wtdmimttr Rerietr. 

* * All these subjects are treated in a very thorough manner, with a wealth of illustra- 
tion, a clearness of style, and a cogency of reasoning, which make up a most attractive 
volume." — Nature. 



Vol. XL] Post Svo, pp. xx. — 316, cloth, ios. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF 

A COURSE OF LECTURES 

Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Bkitain, 
in Februaby and March 1877. 

By WILLIAM POLE, Mas. Doc Oxon. 

Fellow of the Royal Societies of Ixmdon and Edinburgh ; one of the Examiners in Music 
to the University of London, 

"We may recommend it as an extremely useful compendium of modern research 
into the scientific basis of music. There is no "want of completeness." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The book must be interesting to all musical students, and to candidates for the 
musical degrees at London University (where the author is an examiner) it will be 
indispensable," — Tonic-Sol-fa Reporter. 

" The 'Philosophy of Music* will be read with eagerness by a large class of readers 
who might turn over with a certain impatience the laboriously reasoned pages of 
Ht-lmholtz." — Musical Times. 
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Vol. XII.] Post Svo, pp. 168, cloth, 6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to THE HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT 
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LECTURES AND DISSERTATIONS 
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Author of "Origin aud Evolution of Human Speech and Reason." 

Translated from the Second German Edition by David Ashkr, Ph.D., 
Corresponding Member of the Berlin Society for the Study 
of Modern Languages and Literature. 

" The papers translated in this volume deal with various aspects of a very fascinating 
study. Herr Geiger had secured a place in the foremost ranks of German philologers, 
but he seems to have valued his philological researches chiefly as a means of throwing 
light on the early condition of mankind. He prosecuted his inquiries in a thoroughly 
philosophical spirit, and he never offered a theory, however paradoxical it might seem 
at first sight, for which he did not advance solid arguments. Unlike the majority of 
German scholars, he took pleasure in working out his doctrines in a manner that was 
likely to make them interesting to the general public ; and his capacity for clear and 
attractive exposition was hardly inferior to that of Mr. Max MUller himself."— St. James's 
Gazette. 



Vol. XIII.] Post Svo, pp. 350, with a Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DR. APPLETON : His Life and Literary Relics. 

By JOHN H, APPLETON, M.A., 

Late Vicar of St. Mark's, Staplefield, Sussex; 

AND 

A. H. SAYCE, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen's College, and Deputy Professor of Comparative rhilology, Oxford. 

" Although the life of Dr. Appleton was uneventful, it is valn:ible as illustrating the 
manner in which the speculative and the practical can be combined. His biographers 
talk of his geniality, his tolerance, his kindliness, and these characteristics, combined 
with his fine intellectual gifts, his searching analysis, his independence, his ceaseless 
energy and ardour, render his life specially interesting." — XoncoiijormUt. 



Yol. XIV.] Post Svo, pp. xxvi. — 370, with Portrait, Illustrations, aud an 
Autograph Letter, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

EDGAR QUINET : 

HIS EARLY LIFE AND WHITINGS. 

By RICHARD HEATH. 

" La plante est visible dans son germe. Et qui ne vondralt, s'il le pouvait, voir 1111 
mondo dans l'embryon." — H'mtoh'e de rius Jdees. 

41 Without attaching the immense value to Kdgar Quinet's writings which Mr. Heath 
considers their due, wo are quite ready to own that they possess solid merits which, 
perhaps, have not attracted sufficient attention in this country. To a truly reverent 
spirit, Edgar Quinet joined the deepest love for humanity in general. Mr. Heath . . . 
deserves credit for the completeness and finish of the portraiture to which he set his 
hand. It has evidently been a labour of love, for the text is marked throughout by 
infinite painstaking, both in style and matter." — Globe. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By LUDW1G FETJERBACH. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, 
Translator of Strauss's " Life of Jesus." 

*' I confess that to Feuerbach I owe a debt of inestimable gratitude. Feel- 
ing about in uncertainty for the ground, and fiuding everywhere shifting sands, 
Feuerbach cast a sudden blaze into the darkness, and disclosed to me the way." 
— From S. Baring-Gould's " The Origin and Development of Religious Belief" 
Part II., Preface, page xii. 



Vol. XVI.] Third Edition, revised, post Svo, pp. 200, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
AUGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM. 

By the late JOHN STUART MILL, M P. 



Vol. XVII.] Post Svo, pp. xliv. — 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS AND DIALOGUES OF GIACOMO LEOPARDL 

Translated from the Italian, "with Biographical Sketch, 
by Charles Edwardes. 

11 He wa<: one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has produced, both 
iu his powers, and likewise m his performances." — Quarterly Review. 

14 This is ;i good piece of work to have done, and Mr. Edwardes deserves praise both 
for intern ion and execution."— Athenaum. 

"Gratitude is due jo Mr. Edwardes for an able portraiture of one of the saddest 
figures in literary history, and an able translation of his less inviting and less kiiown 
works." — Academy, 

Schopenhauer writes:— "No one has treated the sulgcct (The Misery of Life) so 
thoroughly and exhaustively as Leopardi in our own days. He is wholly filled and 
fermented with it : everywhere the mockery and misery of this existence are Ids theme ; 
on every page* of his works he represents them, but with such diversity of form and 
expression, with such wealth of illustration, that ne never wearies, but rather entertains 
aud stimulates us througuout." 



Vol. XVIII. ] Post Svo, pp. xii. — 178, cloth, 6s. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY : 

A Fragment. 

By HEINRICH HEINE. 

Translated by John Snodgrass, 
Translator of " ^Yit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heiurich Heine. " 

" Nowhere is the singular charm of this writer more marked than in the vivid pages 
of this work. . . . Irrespective of subject, there is a charm about whatever Heine wrote 
that captivates the reader and wins his sympathies before criticism steps in. But there 
can be none who would fail to admit the power as well as the beauty of the wide-ranjjing 
pictures of the intellectual development of the country of deep thinkers. Beneath his 
grace the writer holds a mighty grip «»f fact, stripped of all disguise and made patent over 
all confusing surroundings." — Booksellei-. 

"No better selection could have been made from the prose writings of an author 
who, though until lately known iu this country only, or at least chiefly, as a song-writer, 
prodticed as much German prose as fills nearly a score of volumes." — North Br'U'uh Daily 
Mail. 
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EMERSON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By MONCURB D. CONWAY. 
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cendental " movement in America ; and it contains various letters by Emerson 
not before published, as well as personal recollections of his lectures and con- 
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"... The loftiest, purest, and most penetrating spirit that liad ever shone in 
Americau literature."— Frofessor Tyndall. 

" Almost all Americans appear to be agreed that Emerson holds the foremost place 
in the history of their national literature. . . . For more than thirty years Mr. Conway 
was intimately acquainted with Emerson, from whom, in truth, he received much kind- 
ness ; and he has been able to record in a clear and attractive style his recollections of his 
friend's character and modes of thought as they revealed themselves at different periods 
in daily intercourse. Mr. Conway has not, however, confined himself to personal re- 
miniscences ; lie brings together all the important facts of Emerson's life, and presents 
a full account of his governing ideas— indicating their mutual relations, and tracing the 
processes by which Emerson gradually arrived at them in their mature form." — St. 
James's Gazette. 
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ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 
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Contents : — Realisable Ideals — Malthus Notwithstanding — Non-Survival 
of the Fittest — Limits and Directions of Human Development — The Signifi- 
cance of Life — De Profundis — Elsewhere — Appendix. 

" What is to be the future of the human race? What are the great obstacles in the 
way of progress? What are the best means of surmounting these obstacles? Such, in 
rough statement, are some of the problems which are more or less pre-ent to Mr. Greg's 
mind ; and altnough he does not pretend to discuss them fully, he makes a great many 
observations about them, always expressed in a graceful style, frequently eloquent, and 
occasionally putting old subjects iu a new light, and recording a large amount of read- 
ing and study." — Saturday Review. 
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" Mr. White's translation, though it is not, perhaps, so polished in some parts as it 
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the book may meet with the acceptance jt deserves." — British Quarterly Review. 
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the original, and have in every case found the sense correctly given in fairly readable 
Kiiglish. For the purposes of study it may in most cases replace the original ; inure Mr. 
White couM not claim or desire." — Athena urn. 
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PREFACE. 



The present translation of Spinoza's Ethic was completed 
more than twenty years ago, but at that time the interest 
in Spinoza was too slight to justify its publication. Lat- 
terly, however, a number of books and articles have been 
written about him, and it is hoped therefore that a render- 
ing into English of his central work may stand a chance 
of being read. Before going any further I wish to ac- 
knowledge the very great obligation under which I lie to 
Miss Stirling, daughter of Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling of 
Edinburgh. She has revised with singular patience and 
care every word which I had written, and at innumerable 
points has altered and adapted what before was a misfit, 
so that I trust the dress will now be found not to disguise 
but accurately to figure forth the original. I am quite 
sure that those fortunate friends who know Miss Stirling, 
and what is the quality of her scholarship, will congratu- 
late me on having been able to find such help. My object 
has been not to present an interpretation of the Ethic, 
but a translation of it, and I would beg the reader who 
may here and there complain of obscurity to remember 
that perhaps the Latin may also be obscure. Some 
difficulties are not quite satisfactorily solved. For 
example, Spinoza, although a scientific writer, frequently 
uses a scientific term like modus in two different senses. 
At one time he means "mode," as he defines it in the fifth 
definition of the First Book, and at another time he 
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means simply "way" or "manner." The best Las been 
done that I can do to distinguish between these mean- 
ings, but it is possible that in some cases I have failed. 
Again, it will frequently happen that the reader will 
think that the right name has not been found for what 
are called the affects, of which a list is given at the end 
of the third book and elsewhere. Taking individual pas- 
sages by themselves, better names might undoubtedly 
have been discovered, but individual passages cannot be 
isolated, and the word to be selected must be one which 
best meets the requirements of all the passages taken 
together in which a particular affect is named. One 
blemish, which has disfigured previous translations, both 
French, German, and English, and indeed most Latin edi- 
tions of Spinoza, has been removed. The references to 
the different propositions, axioms, postulates, and defini- 
tions have been carefully verified, and many corrections 
have been the result. The new edition by Van Vloten 
and Land came just in time, and their text has been the 
one used in revising the proofs for the press. It is be- 
lieved that now and for the first time there is presented 
to the English reader a version in his own tongue of the 
Ethic, which certainly may not be elegant, but is at least 
tolerably literal, and does not in many cases miss the 
sense. No doubt competent critics will discover many 
possible improvements, and I can only say that I shall be 
glad to hear of them in order that they may be incorpo- 
rated in a second edition, should the book ever obtain 
such a success. 

The object which I have in view in this preface is not 
to write an essay upon Spinoza. In the first place, I am 
not equal to the task, and in the second place there have 
been many essays upon him lately of more or less merit. 
Those persons who wish to affiliate Spinoza with the 
philosophy before and after him, cannot perhaps after all 
do better than read Schwegler, whose excellent Handbook 
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Dr. Stirling has translated into English. My purpose is 
to offer one or two general observations which may serve 
to tempt anybody who takes up this volume to go on 
seriously with the study of Spinoza for himself. The 
aim of every writer who writes upon any author who 
is worth reading ought to be, not to prevent people from 
reading him, but to induce them to do it, and not to 
remain satisfied with reading about him in abstracts or 
articles, be they ever so able and popular. 

It may be as well to indicate to the ordinary reader 
one central difficulty in Spinoza, for, until that is over- 
come, advance will be impossible. Thought is generally 
considered, or at least is generally considered by English- 
men, to be limited by the imagination. What cannot be 
depicted before the eye of the mind is simply nothing. 
Spinoza, however, warns us in the 15th proposition of the 
first part to distinguish between the imagination and the 
intellect, and in the scholium to the 48th proposition of 
the second part the warning is repeated. " For, by ideas," 
he says, " I do not understand the images which are formed 
" at the back of the eye, or, if you please, in the middle of 
" the brain, but rather the conceptions of thought." If 
we deny what we cannot image, and if we consider it to 
be a sufficient objection to a religious or philosophical 
statement, " I cannot imagine it to be true," it is not worth 
while to have anything to do with Spinoza. It may be 
added too, that it is not worth while to have anything to 
do with religion or with any philosophy properly so called. 
Spinoza, insisting on the power of thought to go beyond 
the imagination, is really claiming no more than the 
orthodox Christian creeds claim from the humblest of 
believers. 1 

1 A minor difficulty is the use of them. Upon this subject Dr. Stir- 
the words "subjective " and "objec- ling has been good enough to furnish 
tive," which with Spinoza and with me with the accompanying notes 
Descartes bear a meaning exactly which I transcribe : — " Prantl (vol. 
the reverse of that now assigned to " iii. p. 208) says of these words 'sub- 
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It may be worth while also to remove one prevalent mis- 
conception as to Spinoza. He is usually supposed to be 
destructive. In reality he belongs in a remarkable degree 
to the constructive class. It is quite true that he is the 
founder of modern Biblical criticism, but he criticised 
merely in order to remove obstacles. Were he simply 
negative, his influence would have disappeared long ago. 
It is the builder and believer whom we worship. 
" Typhon," says Plutarch, " tears to pieces and puts out 
of sight the sacred word which Isis again gathers up and 
puts together." And it is Isis who is truly divine, while 
Typhon is a demon. In the body putting together is 
another name for life, and pulling asunder is death. So, 
when the mind is alive it is affirmative, and when it is 



" jective ' and ' objective ' in Duns 
" Scotus — ' In innumerable places 
'"from now on to the eighteenth 
" 1 century (that is, until Alexander 
" ' Baumgarten) we find this use of 
" ' the words ' objective ' and ' sub- 
" ' jective ' which relates itself to 
" 'the present one as exactly the re- 
" 1 verse : namely, ' subjective ' then 
" ' meant what refers itself to the 
"'subject of the judgments; con- 
" ' sequently to the concrete objects 
" ' of thoughts : * objective 5 again 
"'what lies in the mere objicere, 
" ' that is, in the making conceivable 
"'or mentally representable, and 
" * falls consequently to the score of 
" 1 the conceiver — the mental repre- 
" ' senter.' Trendelenburg (El. Log. 
"Aristotel. p. 52, note) also ob- 
" serves : — ' Thus subject during the 
" ' Middle Ages has the force of 
"'underlying substance, as it has 
" ' also with Descartes and Spinoza. 
" ' The latter (Princip. Philos. Car- 
"'tes., p. n, ed. Paul.) says, — 
" ' ' Everything in which, as in a 
" 'subject, there is immediately any 
" ' property, whose real idea is in 
"'us, is called substance.' Bo esse 
" ' subjectivum (to be subjective — 
" ' subjective Being), quite contrary 
" ' to the present usage amongst the 



" ' Germans, is said by Occam (Sec. 
" ' XIV.) to be ' that which, as 
"'though a thing in nature, is 
" ' placed outside of the forms of 
" 'the mind, and is not imaged by 
" ' thought alone ; ' whereas esse 
" ' ohjectivum (objective Being) on 
" 'the contrary, is explained as 
" " Cognition itself, and conse- 
" ' quently a certain imaged Being 
" ' {esse quoddam jictum).' (Occam, 
" ' sen tent. lib. I. distinct. II. quaest. 
"'8.) From which it will be evi- 
" ' dent what is the meaning of 
" ' objective reality with Descartes 
" ' {e.g., in med. 3). Amongst the 
" ' Germans, chiefly Kant and then 
" ' Eichte being the originators of 
" ' the change, the use of these 
" ' words is completely inverted. 
"'While the subject is said to be he 
" ' who knows ; the object, on the 
"'contrary, is something which, 
" ' while subjected in thinking {i.e., the 
" ' subject of thought), still main- 
" ' tains, nevertheless, its own nature 
" ' in independence of the opinions 
"'of him who thinks. Hence it is 
" 'that subjective is said to be that 
" ' which lies in the changing con- 
" ' dition of the thinker, and objective, 
" ' again, that which lies in the fixed 
" 'nature of the thing itself.' " 
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dead it is negative. Nothing more, however, need be 
said in this direction, because, although the Spinoza who 
is current amongst those who have never read him is a 
sceptic or atheist, it is impossible for any person who will 
even look at him not to be aware that here is no waste 
no-man's land with nothing on it but a deposit of broken 
potsherds and miscellaneous rubbish, but at least archi- 
tecture. A closer acquaintance will prove that we have 
before us a temple. 

The question which we have a right to ask of any 
person who professes to have anything to say to us is, 
Wherein can you help me t And this is the question we 
put to Spinoza. It may be answered boldly that Spinoza 
is helpful to us through his system, or rather through what 
there is in him which is systematic, through his much- 
decried method. It has been pointed out that geometri- 
cal demonstrations derive their cogency, not from their 
form, but from the fact that they deal with intuitions, and 
leave no room for doubt through haziness of definition. 
This is quite true: nevertheless Spinoza, in his consecutive- 
ness, his advance from position to position in complete 
connection and in perfect order, remains exemplary to us. 
The power to go from one ascertained point to another 
point, and so on and on, is what makes the strength of 
the human mind. It is this which creates for us prin- 
ciples, or at least the only principles worth the name. 
Our usual habit is something quite different. We pick 
up one rule to-day and act upon it, and we pick up 
another to-morrow and act upon that. To-day we discern 
that our only safety lies in self-government as strict as 
that of the Stoics, and to-morrow we incline to a belief in 
the natural man and in the .divinity of all our passions. 
It is even a settled and formulated article of belief that 
nothing must be pushed to extremes ; that a deduction 
from an axiom is right so far, and that then it goes all 
wrong, and another so-called axiom must be assumed. 
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We hold that Hack is black, but nevertheless, " under 
<J certain circumstances," &c. Contraries lie side by side in 
us in peaceful repose, and if they were only to stir one 
must devour the other. But they never do stir ; we never 
take the trouble, in fact, to bring them together. Spinoza, 
on the other hand, walks with a thread to guide him, 
never stopping. Once a thing strikes him he exhausts it. 
He fears no conclusions, and embraces every result which 
his intellect offers him, no matter how extreme it may 
seem to be. He knows well enough that the whole value 
of any intellectual process lies in these extremities, that 
they are its precious final fruit. 

His system, therefore, is his recommendation ; not per- 
haps in an age like the present, for it is not an age of 
systems, but of disintegration, and all systems are ex vi 
termini condemned. Every religion, however, has been a 
system, and unless we have some kind of a religion, that 
is to say, some linked and settled conclusions upon the 
problems which incessantly confront us, we live aimlessly. 
A man's mind ought to be open to the reception of new 
light, but he ought not to allow vital questions affecting 
his daily life to remain open. He is bound to close them, 
and when he comes to mature years he should be able to 
say that he has put forth all his strength on such and 
such subjects, and has once for all decided in this way 
and no of her. The reason why we cannot do this is be- 
cause we have never, after the manner of Spinoza, gone 
resolutely to work and examined and thought to the very 
end of our capacity, 

Spinoza, as a necessary result of his consecutiveness, 
was a perfectly formed character, and not a mere mass of 
shapeless slush. He had acquired for himself certain 
definite rules of procedure available under given circum- 
stances, and one of his rules is always at hand to meet 
foreseen cases. His whole private life went on certain 
lines prescribed for him by his Ethic, He was always 
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armed, and had not to look for a weapon when he wanted 
one. It is most instructive that he even uses the eccle- 
siastical word dogmata to describe the maxims which 
were law to him, signifying thereby that they are unques- 
tionable, and he counsels that we should commit them to 
memory. They are his apostles' creed. 

This habit of Spinoza is the same thing as the unity 
which is remarkable throughout the whole of the Ethic, 
and is its peculiar charm. Spinoza knows that the chief 
delight of man is in unity, and that we rejoice not so 
much in the perception of this thing and that thing as in 
the perception that this thing and that thing are the same. 
His unity is especially remarkable in his treatment of the 
passions. " It will doubtless," he says in his Preface to 
the Third Part, " seem a marvellous thing for me to en- 
" deavour to treat by a geometrical method the vices and 
" follies of men, and to desire by a sure method to demon- 
" strate those things which these people cry out against 
" as being opposed to reason, or as being vanities, ab- 
" surdities, and monstrosities. The following is my reason 
" for so doing. Nothing happens in nature which can be 
" attributed to any vice of nature, for she is always the 
" same and everywhere one. Her virtue is the same, and 
"her power of acting; that is to say, her laws and rules, 
" according to which all things are and are changed from 
" form to form, are everywhere and always the same ; so 
"that there must also be one and the same method of 
" understanding the nature of all things whatsoever, that 
" is to say, by the universal laws and rules of nature. The 
" affects, therefore, of hatred, anger, envy, considered in 
" themselves, follow from the same necessity and virtue of 
" nature as other individual things ; they have therefore 
" certain causes through which they are to be understood, 
" and certain properties which are just as worthy of 
" being known as the properties of any other thing in the 
" contemplation alone of which we delight. I shall, there- 
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" fore, pursue the same method in considering the nature 
" and strength of the affects and the power of the mind over 
" them which I pursued in our previous discussion of God 
" and the mind, and I shall consider human actions and 
" appetites just as if I were considering lines, planes, or 
"bodies/' The popular religious belief tends the other 
way. "We hear of a schism in us, a lower deep of mutiny 
which requires suppression or even annihilation. We 
have to ask ourselves, not whether such a view is of 
service to man, but is it true ? If it is not true, it is of 
no use whatever to preach it. It is better to preach at 
once the truth which visits us, no matter how dangerous 
it may seem to be to any or every cause, for we may be 
sure that it will bring its own compensation and its own 
restrictions. It is a fact that man does not stand outside 
the general order of things, and that it is not necessary to 
imagine a system for him alone. Man is governed as the 
planet is governed. Spinoza knows that neither in planet 
nor man can any law hold its way unchecked by the 
operation of another and its opposite law. Neither the 
earth itself nor the smallest atom of it can yield to its 
centrifugal tendency in its course round the sun, but at 
every instant is subject to the centripetal pull which, 
together with, centrifugal urge, gives the perfect curve. 
In fact the pull is inconceivable without the urge, and 
the urge without the pull. Everywhere it is the same ; 
everywhere is the contrary not only an accompaniment to 
any given force, but positively essential to its existence. 
Spinoza holds that all desires are good. The desire to 
appropriate is good, and is nothing but the impulse to 
preserve our being, but man has other desires, and the 
desire to appropriate brought under their influence is 
altered and becomes moral. It would be an entire mis- 
take, therefore, to suppose that Spinoza's creed lends itself 
to licentiousness or loosens the hold which conscience 
has upon us. No man ever supplied such reasons for a 
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pure and upright life. Man properly instructed will 
prefer mercy and love to lust, just as he prefers bread to 
swine's meat. BIyenbergh is told " that if any one sees he 
" can live more comfortably on a cross than sitting at his 
" table, he would act foolishly if he did not hang himself 
<f on the cross, and he who clearly sees that by perpetrating 
" crimes he can really enjoy a more perfect and better life 
" or essence than in the pursuit of virtue, is also a fool if 
m he does not commit crimes." This is bold, but it is 
surely a sharper incentive than a sermon on the text that 
our passions are simply of the devil and must be put 
down. Spinoza provides us with the strongest of all 
reasons for being virtuous, and through him we come also 
to see that what we have thought to be mere evil in us 
is necessary to virtue, a discovery of immense practical 
importance. The desires which we accuse so bitterly are 
really indispensable to our purification. 

Spinoza's unity is of course exemplified in all he has 
to say about God ; but upon this subject I confess a dread 
of insufficient power of expression and of inequality to 
anything like coherent and intelligible comment. If I 
were to attempt it, I should only lose myself in indefinite 
phrases. Moreover, my desire now is, as before observed, 
not to provide a commentary but a stimulus. An exposi- 
tion, too, of the Be Deo would have the disadvantage of 
leading the mind of the student away from what is parti- 
cularly serviceable to him — which he would, unaided, pro- 
bably discover for himself — and of turning his attention 
to what somebody else has seen to be serviceable. We 
will then content ourselves with the passing remark that 
the Divine Unity with Spinoza is something very different 
from that of the theologians. It means, to use his own 
language, that " whatever is is in God, and nothing can 
" either be or be conceived without God." It is not Unity 
as against Trinity, but it is the denial of any entity per- 
sonal or metaphysical which can be set over against God. 
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God, in other words, becomes sufficiently extended to 
cover every fact in the universe, and in every fact He is 
present, whether to us it be evil or good. 

Let us again ask the question, Wherein can you help me ? 
And, returning to the subject just dropped, I say that 
Spinoza will be found specially and practically serviceable 
in all that he says about action and passion, and the 
means by which passion is to be kept under contiQl. The 
remedies against the passions are thus summed up in the 
scholium to the 20th proposition of the fifth part. They 
lie— 

"1. In the knowledge itself of the affects. (See Schol. 
"Prop. 4, pt. 5.) 

" 2. In the separation by the mind of the affects from 
" the thought of an external cause, which we imagine 
" confusedly. (See Prop. 2, pt. 5, and Schol. Prop. 4, 
" Pt- 5-) 

" 3. In duration, in which the affections which are re- 
" lated to objects we understand surpass those related to 
" objects conceived in a mutilated or confused manner. 
" (Prop. 7, pt. 5.) 

" 4. In the multitude of causes by which the affections 
" which are related to the common properties of things or 
" to God are nourished. (Props. 9 and u, pt. 5.) 

" 5. In the order in which the mind can arrange its 
" affects and connect them one with the other. (Schol. 
" Prop. 10, pt. 5, and see also Props. 12, 13, and 14, pt. 5.) 

The distinction between action and passion is one which 
is vital throughout the whole of the Ethic. " I say that 
" we act," Spinoza observes in the second definition of the 
third part, f< when anything is done, either within us or 
" without us, of which we are the adequate cause, that is to 
",say (by the preceding definition) when from our nature 
" anything follows, either within us or without us, which 
" by that nature alone can be clearly and distinctly under- 
" stood. On the other hand, I say that we suffer when 
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" anything is done within us, or when anything follows 
" from our nature, of which we are not the cause except- 
" ing partially." So far as the mind has adequate ideas it 
is active ; so far as it has inadequate ideas it is not active, 
and the increase of adequate ideas is to be our great aim. 
Virtue is action and power. " By virtue and power," says 
the eighth definition of the fourth part, " I understand the 
" same thing ; that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), virtue, in so 
" far as it is related to man, is the essence itself or nature 
" of man in so far as it has the power of effecting certain 
" things which can be understood through the laws of its 
" nature alone." The formal proof of the first remedy is 
to be found in the third, fourth, and fourteenth propo- 
sitions of the fifth book, which, for the reader's conve- 
nience, I will venture to quote together and entire : — 

" Pkop. III. — An affect which is a passion ceases to be a 
tf passion as soon as we form a clear and distinct idea 
" of it." 

" Dcmonst. — An affect which is a passion is a confused 
" idea (by the general definition of the Affects). If, there- 
" fore, we form a clear and distinct idea of this affect, the 
" idea will not be distinguished — except by reason — from 
" this affect, in so far as the affect is related to the mind 
"alone (Prop. 21, pt. 2, with its SchoL), and therefore 
" (Prop. 3, pt. 3) the affect will cease to be a passion. — 

" Q.E.D." 

" Carol. — In proportion, then, as we know an affect 
" better is it more within our control, and the less does 
" the mind suffer from it." 

" Prop. IV. — There is no affection of the body of which 
"we cannot form some clear and distinct concep- 
" tion." 
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" Demonst. — Those things which are common to all 
" cannot be otherwise than adequately conceived (Prop. 
" 38, pt 2), and therefore (Prop. 12, and Lem. 2, following 
" Schol. Prop. 1 3, pt. '2) there is no affection of the body of 
" which we cannot form some clear and distinct concep- 
" tion. — q.e.d." 

" Covol. — Hence it follows that there is no affect of 
" which we cannot form some clear and distinct concep- 
" tion. Por an affect is an idea of an affection of the body 
" (by the general definition of the Affects), and this idea 
" therefore (Prop. 4, pt. 5) must involve some clear and 
" distinct conception." 

" Schol. — Since nothing exists from which some effect 
" does not follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), and since we under- 
" stand clearly and distinctly everything which follows 
" from an idea which is adequate in us (Prop. 40, pt. 2), it 
" is a necessary consequence that every one has the power, 
" partly at least, if not absolutely, of understanding clearly 
" and distinctly himself and his affects, and consequently 
" of bringing it to pass that he suffers less from them. We 
" have therefore mainly to strive to acquire a clear and 
" distinct knowledge as far as possible of each affect, so 
" that the mind may be led to pass from the affect to think 
" those things which it perceives clearly and distinctly, 
" and with which it is entirely satisfied, and to strive also 
" that the affect may be separated from the thought of an 
" external cause and connected with true thought. Thus 
" not only love, hatred, &c, will be destroyed (Prop. 2, 
" pk $)> but a ^ so ^e appetites or desires to which the 
" affect gives rise cannot be excessive (Prop. 61, pt. 4). 
" For it is above everything to be observed that the appe- 
" tite by which a man is said to act is one and the same 
" appetite as that by which he is said to suffer. Por 
" example, we have shown that human nature is so con- 
" stituted that every one desires that other people should 
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" live according to his way of thinking (Schol. Prop. 31, 
" pt. 3)j a desire which in a man who is nGt guided by 
" reason is a passion which is called ambition, and is not 
" very different from pride ; while, on the other hand, in 
" a man who lives according to the dictates of reason it 
"is an action or virtue which is called piety (Schol. 1, 
" Prop. 37, pt. 4, and Demonst. 2 of the same Prop.) In 
" the same manner, all the appetites or desires are passions 
" only iu so far as they arise from inadequate ideas, and are 
" classed among the virtues whenever they are excited or 
" begotten by adequate ideas ; for all the desires by which 
" we are determined to any action may arise either from 
" adequate or inadequate ideas (Prop. 59, pt. 4). To return, 
" therefore, to the point from which we set out : there is 
" no remedy within our power which can be conceived 
" more excellent for the affects than that which consists in 
" a true knowledge of them, since the mind possesses no 
" other power than that of thinking and forming adequate 
" ideas, as we have shown above (Prop. 3, pt. 3)." 

" Peop. XIV. — The mind can cause all the affections of 
" the body or the images of things to be related to 
" the idea of God (ideam Dei)." 1 

" Demonst. — There is no affection of the body of which 
" the mind cannot form some clear and distinct conception 
"(Prop. 4, pt. 5), and therefore (Prop. 15, pt. 1) it can 
" cause all the affections of the body to be related to the 
" idea of God.— q.e.d." 

The particular mode in which these propositions are 
demonstrated, more particularly the fourth, would lead to 
a longer discussion than is possible in a preface ; but the 
abstract of the whole matter is that it is possible to think 
of any passion as we think of a crystal or a triangle, and 
when we do so it is no longer injurious. A man, for 



1 See note, page 24. 
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example, suffers an insult, and is hurried by passion to 
avenge it. He is a victim for the time being (patitur). 
A stream of images passes before him, over which he 
exercises no authority. But it is possible to break that 
series of images, — to reflect, to put the insult from him, 
to consider it as if it were an effect of gravitation or 
electricity, to place himself outside it, to look at it as 
God looks at it. This is to refer it to God's idea, or to 
have an adequate idea of it. 

For the meaning of the second remedy, which consists 
" in the separation by the mind of the affects from the 
" thought of an external cause, which we imagine con- 
" fusedly," we turn to the second proposition of the fifth 
part : — 

" If we detach an emotion of the mind or affect from the 
" thought of an external cause, and connect it with 
" other thoughts, then the love or hatred towards the 
" external cause, and the fluctuations of the mind 
" which arise from these affects, will be destroyed." 

" Demonst — That which constitutes the form of love or 
" hatred is joy or sorrow, accompanied with the idea of an 
" external cause (Defs. 6 and 7 of the Affects). If this idea, 
" therefore, be taken away, the form of love or hatred is also 
" removed, and therefore these affects, and any others which 
" arise from them, are destroyed. — q.e.d." 

Spinoza does not mean that each remedy is sovereign 
against all the affects. Those which are now in his mind 
are love and hatred. We hate, not because of any injury 
done to us, but because it has been done to us by a person 
like ourselves. The misery consequent on it is out of 
proportion to the actual loss or pain. Spinoza impresses 
on us that really the only thing which need concern us 
is the actual loss or pain, and that these are due to the 
operation of natural laws. So, too, he supposes that the 
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disturbance due to a passion of any kind may be quelled. 
It is the imagination, in fact, which wanders be) T ond the 
immediate here that is the cause of the mischief. 

For the explanation of the third remedy, which consists 
" in duration, in which the affections which are related to 
" objects we understand surpass those related to objects 
" conceived in a mutilated or confused manner/' we are 
referred to the seventh proposition of the fifth part : — 

"The affects which spring from reason, or which are 
"excited by it, are, if time be taken into account, 
" more powerful than those which are related to indi- 
" vidual objects which we contemplate as absent." 

" Demonst. — We do not contemplate an object as absent 
" by reason of the affect by which we imagine it, but by 
" reason of the fact that the body, is affected with another 
" affect, which excludes the existence of that object (Prop. 
" 17, pt. 2). The affect, therefore, which is related to an 
" object which we contemplate as absent, is not of such a 
" nature as to overcome the other actions and power of 
" man (concerning these things see Prop. 6, pt. 4), but, 
" on the contrary, is of such a nature that it can in some 
" way be restrained by those affections which exclude the 
" existence of its external cause (Prop. 9, pt. 4). But the 
" affect which arises from reason is necessarily related to 
" the common properties of things (see the definition of 
" reason in Schol. 2,- Prop. 40, pt. 2), which we always 
" contemplate as present (for nothing can exist which ex- 
" eludes their present existence), and which we always 
" imagine in the same way (Prop. 38, pt. 2). This affect, 
" therefore, always remains the same, and consequently 
" (Ax. 1, pt. 5), the affects which are contrary to it, and 
" which are not maintained by their external cause, must 
" more and more accommodate themselves to it until they 
" are no longer contrary to it. So far, therefore, the affect 
" which springs from reason is the stronger. — q.e.d." 

b 
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The affect which arises from reason necessarily related 
to the common properties of things is an affect, as we see 
from Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2, from generalisations and 
adequate ideas — from laws, in fact. The meaning, there- 
fore, is that the ever present which occupies the reason 
will in time vanquish the affect due to that which is not 
present. Hatred of a person not actually before me will 
yield to the affects of the reason, because the objects of 
the reason are always before me. It will yield to the 
direct influence of the affects of the reason continually at 
work to show its folly, and it will yield also still more 
signally to the indirect influence of the continual occupa- 
tion of the reason with " the common properties of things/' 
One inference is obvious, that if we wish to know the 
efficacy of this remedy, our reason must habitually dwell 
upon " the common properties of things." Dwelling thus 
upon them, we shall, when we suffer from passion, return 
under their control, with more or less rapidity, as we lie 
more or less open to their influence, and the passion will 
"more and more accommodate itself" to the affect pro- 
ceeding from them. 

To find the meaning of the fourth remedy, which con- 
sists " in the multitude of causes by which the affections 
" which are related to the common properties of things 
" or to God are nourished," we have to turn to the 9th and 
nth propositions of the 5th part: — 

u Pkop. IX. — If we are affected by an affect which is re- 
" lated to many and different causes which the mind 
" contemplates at the same time with the affect itself, 
" we are less injured, suffer less from it, and are less 
" affected, therefore, towards each cause than if we 
" were affected by another affect equally great, which 
" is related to one cause only, or to fewer causes." 

" Demonst. — An affect is bad or injurious only in so far 
" as it hinders the mind from thinking (Props. 26 and 27, 
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" pt. 4), and therefore that affect by which the mind is 
" determined to the contemplation of a number of objects 
"at the same time is less injurious than another affect 
" equally great which holds the mind in the contempla- 
" tion of one object alone, or of a few objects, so that it 
" cannot think of others. This is the first thing we had to 
" prove. Again, since the essence of the mind, that is to 
" say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), its power, consists in thought alone 
" (Prop. 11, pt. 2), the mind suffers less through an affect 
"by which it is determined to the contemplation of a 
" number of objects at the same time than through an affect 
" equally great which holds it occupied in the contempla- 
" tion of one object alone or of a few objects. This is the 
" second thing we had to • prove. Finally, this affect 
" (Prop. 48, pt. 3), in so far as it is related to a num- 
" ber of external causes, is therefore less towards each. — 

" Q.E.D." 

" Prop. XI. — The greater the number of objects to which 
" an image is related, the more constant is it, or the 
" more frequently does it present itself, and the more 
" does it occupy the mind." 

Dcmonst. — " The greater the number of objects to which 
" an image or affect is related, the greater is the number 
" of causes by which it can be excited and cherished. All 
" these causes the mind contemplates simultaneously by 
" means of the affect (by hypothesis), and therefore the 
" more constant is the affect, or the more frequently does 
" it present itself, and the more does it occupy the mind 
" (Prop. 8, pt. 5.)— Q.I.D." 

To exhibit the distinct moments of this remedy we 
note — 

Passion holds the mind to a single thought. 

It therefore hinders the mind from thinking. 

Observe by the way the characteristic selection by 
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Spinoza of this one as chief among the many evils of 
passion. 

An affect, therefore, by which we contemplate a number 
of objects at the same time with the affect, is less inju- 
rious than an affect which holds the mind to the contem- 
plation of one object. 

The greater the number of causes which can produce 
any affect, the more frequently it recurs and occupies the 
mind. 

We look therefore to affects which are due to the 
common properties of things, or to God, as the remedy 
against the injurious absorption of the mind by passion. 

It is, as we say, characteristic of Spinoza that his objec- 
tion to passion is that it chokes thought. Everybody 
who tries to lead a life from the intellect knows what 
a calamity is that incessant apparition of the object 
of a passion. It pursues the victim like a Fury. To be 
capable of affection by the common properties of things, 
or God, is the cure, and everything helps that way. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. 

The fifth and last remedy is derived from " the order in 
"which the mind can arrange its affects and connect them 
" one with the other." 

The entire comprehension of this remedy is not possible 
without lengthened study of all the propositions involved. 
There is no possibility of jumping Spinoza. He cannot 
be understood without consecutive study and strait atten- 
tion to every line from beginning to end. It is not, it is 
to be hoped, necessary to reprint all these propositions 
here, as they would take up too much room, and the 
reader who is serious with his subject will not mind the 
trouble of turning to them. The proof proceeds as fol- 
lows — 

Mind and body are the same thing, considered at one 
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time under the attribute of thought and at another under 
that of extension. The order and connection of things is 
therefore one, whether viewed under this or that attribute, 
and consequently the order of the actions or passions of 
the body is the same as that of the actions or passions of 
the mind. The mind has the power to form clear and 
distinct ideas and of deducing others from them. Con- 
sequently it has the power of arranging and connecting 
the affections of the body according to the order of the 
intellect. The mind, in other words, has the power of 
joining one idea to another. If I conceive a triangle, I 
conceive that its three angles are equal to two right angles. 
So I may chain (concatenare) hatred to love, that is to 
say, I may establish it as a rule that hatred is to be over- 
come by love, and the affections of the body will follow 
the rule. These chained demonstrations in morals are 
called by Spinoza dogmata, and these he counsels, as we 
have before noticed, we should always have ready for 
every emergency. 

So much for the remedies for the passions. We have 
now heard enough to convince us that to the question, 
IVhercin can you help me ? Spinoza can give a solid 
answer. The truth is, that this book is really an ethic. 
It is not primarily a metaphysic. All there is in it which 
is metaphysical is intended as a sure basis for the ethical. 
The science of ethic is not much in fashion now. There 
have been times in the history of the world when men 
have thought that the science of sciences was the know- 
ledge of self-control, of our duty to ourselves and our 
neighbours. Socrates, Marcus Antoninus, and Epictetus 
so thought : Spinoza so thought. The decay of religion, 
however, amongst other innumerable evils, has also brought 
upon us this evil, that the purely intellectual with no 
reference whatever to the ethical is the sole subject of 
research, and a man devotes all his life to the anatomy of 
lepidoptera and never gives an hour to a solution of the 
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problem how .he may best bring insurgent and t) 7 rannous 
desires under subjection or face misfortune. No doubt 
the anatomy of lepidoptera does contribute ethical results, 
but ethical science strictly so called is non-existent. No 
preacher preaches it ; the orthodox churches are given 
over to a philosophy of rags, and " free " pulpits do nothing 
but mince and mash up for popular ears commonplaces 
upon books and passing events. Neither does any school 
teach it. It is frightful to think that at the present 
moment the only ethic known to the great mass of the 
children of this country is a dim and decaying dread left 
over by a departed religion, while to the children of the 
aristocracy it is nothing more than a blind obligation to 
be technically honourable. " In my class, and it is a large 
one," said a teacher to me the other day, " there is not one 
girl who would not on the slightest pressure tell me a lie," 
and this was in a school, not certainly for the rich, but 
certainly not for the -very poor. The world is alarmed 
now at the various portents which threaten it. On every 
side are signs of danger more terrible by far than that 
which impended in 1793. But the germinating spot in 
all the dangers ahead of us is the divorce of the intellect 
from its chief use, so that it spends itself upon curiosities, 
trifles, the fine arts, or in science, and never in ethical 
service. The peril is, of course, the more tremendous, 
because. the religions, which with all their defects did at 
least teach duty and invested it with divine authority, are 
effete. 

Spinoza, in this total absence of Ethic, is perhaps not to 
be recommended as a class-book. Nevertheless, I believe 
there are to be found in him, more than in any other 
modern author, great principles which, if translated into 
the vulgar tongue, will be the best attainable ethic for 
the people. One thing the student will observe, that 
Spinoza relies altogether upon reason as effectual to cope 
with passion. He does not content himself with a mere 
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blind " Thou shalt or thou shalt not," whether as the voice 
of a God or a conscience. He believes, too, in reason as 
able to do what he expects of her. Commonplaces are 
frequent enough of the powerlessness of reason over the 
passions, but it is nearer the truth to say that men yield 
to passion because they know no reason why they should 
not. At any rate, if they are to be reclaimed, reason 
alone can reclaim them. 

Although Spinoza's aims are ethical, he is also specu- 
lative. The question, Wherein do you help me? may be 
answered, not merely by wise counsel but by a reve- 
lation; that is to say, by ideas, by an insight which 
removes the limits of the world in which we live and 
shows us something beyond. There is no assistance 
more efficient than that by which we are led to turn our 
eyes away from the earth and raise them to heaven. 
Most religions, therefore, are speculative in the proper 
sense of the word, and their power over men is due to the 
lift which they give even to the feeblest of believers. A 
religion constructed of the elements of this world and of 
nothing more would indeed be no religion. It is of the 
very essence of a genuine religion that it should take the 
other side; that it "should be the counterpoise, the per- 
petual affirmation against the perpetual negation which 
lies in the routine and vulgarity of existence. The demand 
to which the Christian doctrine of eternal life is an 
answer is, in some shape or other, absolutely constant, 
and there must, in some shape or other, be a reply to it. 
The promise, however, of a future life is only one element 
in religion. It tells the humblest of a supreme God to 
whom we are each one of us personally related. It is a 
window to men through which they look into the Infinite, 
are satisfied and consoled. jSow, although Spinoza may 
be hard to understand, and although the reader may rise 
from the perusal of some of his demonstrations and not 
feel content, asking himself whether the thing be really 
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so or not, there is no writer probably who loosens more 
effectually the hard tyranny of time and circumstance 
and provides us with more of those thoughts which it is 
the office of a real and speculative religion to supply. 
I remember the self-given warning of a few pages back 
against venturing out of my depth in the first book, and 
yet is impossible in this connection to. pass it by alto- 
gether. Take, for example, the eleventh and following 
propositions. " God, or substance consisting of infinite 
" attributes, each one of which expresses eternal and 
" infinite essence, necessarily exists/' Note the " infinite 
" attributes," each attribute, infinite, and infinity also of 
number. There is no cataloguing of them. A few only 
are known to us. The sixteenth proposition affirms that 
" from the necessity of the divine nature infinite numbers 
" of things in infinite ways (that is to say, all things 
" which can be conceived by the infinite intellect) must 
"follow." What a region is this into which we are 
here introduced! The effect on the mind is something 
similar to that produced upon men when the sky ceased 
to be a solid roof, or when the stars took their proper 
places and the earth became a revolving planet, an atom 
compared with the immense whole. For the first time, 
too, as before pointed out, we find God enlarged so as 
to cover every fact, even the most obstinate. " God," 
says the corollary to this last-quoted proposition, " is the 
" efficient cause of all things which can fall under the 
" infinite intellect ; " and the second corollary determines 
Him as "cause through Himself and not through that 
" which is contingent." 

In the scholium to the seventeenth proposition we have 
a further development : — " There are some who think that 
" God is a free cause, because He can, as they think, bring 
" about that those things which we have said follow from 
" His nature — that is to say, those things which are in 
" His power — should not be, or should not be produced 
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" by Hira. But this is simply saying that God could 
" bring about that it should not follow from the nature of 
" a triangle that its three angles should be equal to two 
" right angles, or that from a given cause an effect should 
" not follow, which is absurd. But I shall show further 
" on, without the help of this proposition, that neither 
" intellect nor will pertain to the nature of God. I know, 
" indeed, that there are many who think themselves able 
" to demonstrate that intellect of the highest order and 
" freedom of will both pertain to the nature of God, for 
"they say that they know nothing more perfect which 
" they can attribute to Him than that which is the chief 
" perfection in ourselves. But although they conceive 
" God as actually possessing the highest intellect, they 
" nevertheless do not believe that He can bring about that 
" all those things should exist which are actually in His 
" intellect, for they think that by such a supposition 
"they would destroy His power. If He had created, 
" they say, all things which are in His intellect, He could 
" have created nothing more, and this, they believe, does 
" not accord with God's omnipotence ; so then they prefer 
" to consider God as indifferent to all things, and creating 
" nothing excepting that which He has decreed to create 
"by a certain absolute will. But I think that I have 
" shown with sufficient clearness (Prop. 16) that from the 
" supreme power of God, or from His infinite nature, in- 
" finite things in infinite ways, that is to say, all things, 
"have necessarily flowed, or continually follow by the 
" same necessity, in the same way as it follows from the 
" nature of a triangle, from eternity and to eternity, that 
"its three angles are equal to two right angles. The 
"omnipotence of God has, therefore, been actual from 
" eternity, and in the same actuality will remain to 
" eternity. In this way the omnipotence of God, in my 
" opinion, is far more firmly established. My adversaries, 
" indeed (if I may be permitted to speak plainly), seem to 
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" deny the omnipotence of God, inasmuch as they are 
"forced to admit that He has in His mind an infinite 
" number of things which might be created, but which, 
" nevertheless, He will never be able to create, for if He 
" were to create all things which He has in His mind, He 
" would, according to them, exhaust His omnipotence and 
" make Himself imperfect. Therefore, in order to make a 
" perfect God, they are compelled to make Him incapable 
" of doing all those things to which His power extends ; 
" and anything more absurd than this, or more opposed to 
" God's omnipotence, I do not think can be imagined." 

The meaning of this is not that everything which will 
exist does exist. Spinoza, of course, could not intend 
anything so obviously untrue. We have in the Scholium 
to the eighth proposition of the second book, a clue to an 
interpretation. The eighth proposition itself is, "The 
" ideas of nonexistent individual things or modes are com- 
" prehended in the infinite idea of God, in the same way 
" that the formal essences of individual things or modes 
" are contained in the attributes of God," and the scholium 
gives us an illustration — " The circle, for example, pos- 
f< sesses this property that the rectangles, contained by the 
" segments of all straight lines cutting one another in the 
" same circle are equal; therefore in a circle there are con- 
" tained an infinite number of rectangles equal to one 
" another, but none of them can be said to exist unless in 
" so fat as the circle exists, nor can the idea of any one of 
c< these rectangles be said to exist unless in so far as 
" it is comprehended in the idea of the circle. Out of this 
" infinite number of rectangles, let two only, E and D, be 
" conceived to exist. The 'ideas of these two rectangles 
" do not now exist merely in so far as they are conipre- 
" hended in the idea of the circle, but because they involve 
"the existence of their rectangles, and it is this which 
" distinguishes them from the other ideas of the other 
" rectangles." We have here, then, in Spinoza, as we so 
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often have, a realised theological doctrine, a doctrine 
nominally taught by theology, but remaining unrealised. 
This is the true unchangeableness of God. All that He 
is lies open before us, and has always been open ; what 
He is now He will for ever be. Thus much, however, is 
sufficient to show Spinoza's suggestiveness, and to indicate 
how far he can be of any service to those who find a 
solace in ideas. 

Spinoza has recognised the support which the doctrine 
of immortality gives to Ethic. It is quite true that Ethic 
can subsist without immortality. Listen to the forty-first 
proposition of the fifth part, with its scholium — 

" Prop. XLI. — Even if we did not know that our mind is 
" eternal, we should still consider as of primary im- 
" portance Piety and Pteligion, and absolutely every- 
" thing which in the Eourth Part we have shown to 
" be related to strength of mind and generosity. 

" Demonst. — The primary and sole foundation of virtue 
" or of the proper conduct of life (by Corol. Prop. 22, and 
" Prop. 24, pt. 4) is to seek our own profit. But in order 
" to determine what reason prescribes as profitable, we 
" had no regard to the eternity of the mind, which we did 
" not recognise till we came to the Fifth Part Therefore, 
" although we were at that time ignorant that the mind 
" is eternal, we considered as of primary importance those 
" things which we have shown are related to strength of 
"mind and generosity; and therefore, even if we were 
" now ignorant of the eternity of the mind, we should 
" consider those commands of reason as of primary im- 
" portance. — q.e.d. 

"Schol. — The creed of the multitude seems to be 
" different from this ; for most persons seem to believe 
" that they are free in so far as it is allowed them to obey 
" their lusts, and that they give up a portion of their 
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" rights, in so far as they are bound to live according to 
" the commands of divine law. Piety, therefore, and 
" religion, and absolutely all those things that are related 
" to greatness of soul, they believe to be burdens which 
" they hope to be able to lay aside after death ; hoping 
" also to receive some reward for their bondage, that is to 
"say, for their piety and religion. It is not merely this 
" hope, however, but also and chiefly fear of dreadful 
" punishments after death, by which they are induced to 
" live according to the commands of divine law, that is to 
" say, as far as their feebleness and impotent mind will 
" permit ; and if this hope and fear were not present to 
" them, but if they, on the contrary, believed that minds 
" perish with the body, and that there is no prolongation 
" of life for miserable creatures exhausted with the burden 
" of their piety, they would return to ways of their own 
" liking; they would prefer to let everything be controlled 
" by their own passions, and to obey fortune rather than 
" themselves. 

" This seems to me as absurd as if a man, because he 
" does not believe that he will be able to feed his body 
" with good food to all eternity, should desire to satiate 
" himself with poisonous and deadly drugs ; or as if, be- 
" cause he sees that the mind is not eternal or immortal, 
" he should therefore prefer to be mad and to live without 
" reason, — absurdities so great that they scarcely deserve 
" to be repeated." 

Nevertheless Spinoza can neither avoid the desire to 
know something about immortality, nor can he deny the 
importance of this knowledge. It must be confessed, too, 
that there are few men who can be satisfied with simple 
ignorance upon this subject, and all of us who are not 
capable of a violent wrench to our nature seek at some 
time or other to come to a conclusion with regard to it. 
The majority of mankind, the vast majority, iucluding 
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even the best and wisest, cannot reconcile themselves to 
the thought of a blank hereafter, and derive from their 
hope the strongest stimulus to work and to patience. It 
is not so much happiness in the ordinary sense of the 
word which is coveted, but continued life, continued 
thought, and continued progress through that great and 
gradual revelation which unfolds itself to us from birth to 
death, and is gradually unfolding itself to the world We 
cannot help feeling that it makes some difference if in a 
few more years we are no longer to be witnesses to the 
evolution of all that is now stirring amongst mankind, 
and our own development and ascent are to be sud- 
denly arrested. It makes some difference if we believe 
that the experience, the self-mastery, the slowly-acquired 
knowledge, the slowly-reached reduction to harmony of 
what was chaotic are to be stopped, and not only stopped, 
but brought to nothing. Spinoza evidently could not 
believe it — that is certain; but when we try to under- 
stand what it was exactly which he did believe we find 
ourselves in difficulties. I trust I may be pardoned if, 
departing from the general plan of this preface, which 
was, not to give any complete account of Spinoza's 
philosophy, but merely to present so much of it as may 
induce a study of it, I attempt a somewhat more detailed 
examination of the propositions in which his teaching 
as to immortality is contained. Two things, however, 
we must remember. In the first place, complete under- 
standing is, from the very nature of the matter in hand, 
altogether impossible. Obscurity must remain, and all 
that we can hope to do is to diminish it here and there. 
Secondly, we must recollect that our first duty is not to 
criticise our author, but to comprehend him. The pro- 
positions which deal with immortality in express terms 
are somewhat abruptly introduced in the middle of the 
fifth part. We are told in the twenty-first proposition 
that the mind can neither imagine nor remember anything 
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excepting so long as the body lasts. Then comes Prop. 
22 — 

" In God, nevertheless, there necessarily exists an idea 
" which expresses the essence of this or that human 
" body under the form of eternity." 

The demonstration being — 

" God is not only the cause of the existence of this or 
" that human body, but also of its essence (Prop. 25, pt. 1), 
" which, therefore, must necessarily be conceived through 
" the essence of God itself (Ax. 4, pt. 1), and by a certain 
'•'eternal necessity (Prop. 16, pt. 1). This conception, 
" moreover, must necessarily exist iu God (Prop. 3, 

" pt. 2).— Q.E.D." 

We have to remark' here, firstly, the meaning of the 
word essence. Essence, according to Def. 2, pt. 2, is "that, 
" which being given, the thing itself is necessarily posited, 
" and being taken away, the thing is necessarily taken ; 
" or, in other words, that, without which the thing can 
" neither be nor be conceived, and which in its turn can- 
" not be nor be conceived without the thing." 

Furthermore, in Schol. 2, Prop. 10, pt. 2, Spinoza tells us 
that " I did not say that that pertains to the essence of a 
"thing without which the thing can neither be nor can be 
£< conceived; and my reason is, that individual things can- 
" not be nor be conceived without God, and yet God does 
" not pertain to their essence. I have rather, therefore, 
" said that the essence of a thing is necessarily that which 
" being given, the thing is posited, and being taken away, 
"the thing is taken away, or that, without which the 
" thing can neither be nor be conceived, and which iu its 
" turn cannot be nor be conceived without the thing." 

And again we are told in the corollary to the same pro- 
position that " the essence of man consists of certain modi- 
" fications of the attributes of God ; for the Being of sub- 
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" stance does not pertain to the essence of man (Prop. 10, 
" pt. 2). It is therefore something (Prop. 15, pt. 1) which 
" is in God, and which without God can neither be nor be 
" conceived, or (CoroL Prop. 25, pt. 1), an affection or mode 
" which expresses the nature of God in a certain and 
" determinate manner." 

We have also to note that the phrase " under the form 
" of eternity," in the 22d Prop., above quoted, has no 
reference whatever to time. It does not mean indefinite 
prolongation of time. Spinoza is express on this point. 
"By eternity," he says (Def. 8, pt. 1), "I understand 
" existence itself, so far as it is conceived necessarily to 
"follow from the definition alone of an eternal thing. 
" Explanation — For such an existence is conceived as eter- 
" nal truth, and also as the essence of the thing. It there- 
" fore cannot be explained by duration or time, even if the 
" duration be conceived without beinnnin^ or end." 

Spinoza believes, therefore, in Being which has no rela- 
tion to time, and he illustrates his doctrine by the example 
of a truth of pure thought like mathematics or geometry. 

The idea also which expresses the essence of the human 
body is the mind. " The object of the idea constituting 
the human mind," according to Prop. 13, pt. 2, "is a body, 
" or a certain mode of extension actually existing and 
" nothing else." 

We have got thus far, therefore, that the idea of this or 
that human body, that is to say, the mind of this or that 
human body exists in God under the form of eternity, in- 
asmuch as each mind (Corol. Prop. 10, pt. 2) is a modifica- 
tion of some attribute of God, and expresses the nature of 
God in a certain and determinate manner. 

We now advance to the 23d proposition — 

" The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with 
"the body, but something of it remains which is 
" eternal. 
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"Demonst. — In God there necessarily exists a conception 
" or idea which expresses the essence of the human body 
" (Prop. 22, pt. s). This conception or idea is therefore 
" necessarily something which pertains to the essence of 
'"the human mind (Prop. 13, pt. 2). But we ascribe to 
" the human mind no duration which can be limited by 
" time, unless in so far as it expresses the actual existence 
" of the body, which is explained through duration, and 
" which can be limited by time, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 
" 8, pt. 2), we cannot ascribe duration to the mind except 
" while the body exists. 

" But nevertheless, since the something is that which is 
" conceived by a certain eternal necessity through the 
" essence itself of God (Prop. 22, pt. 5), this something 
" which pertains to the essence of the mind will necessarily 
" be eternal. — q.e.d." 

Perhaps this somewhat abstruse demonstration will be 
better understood if we exhibit it in successive steps, 
slightly altering the terminology. 

In God there is necessarily an idea of the essence of 
this or that human mind. 

This idea has an existence in time only in so far as the 
body exists in time. 

Nevertheless the idea exists in God by a certain eternal 
necessity, and is explained through His essence. 

Therefore the idea of this or that human mind is 
eternal. 

There is no thought here of bodily immortality in the 
ordinary sense of the words. It strikes us as strange that 
Spinoza should use the words essentia corporis instead of 
mens, but this is explained if we recollect that according 
to the ethic the mind is the idea of the body. "The 
object of the idea constituting the human mind," says 
Prop. 13, pt. 2, "is a body." 

The scholium to Prop. 23, pt. 5, is as follows — 

" This idea which expresses the essence of the body 
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" under the form of eternity is, as we have said, a certain 
" mode of thought which pertains to the essence of the 
" mind, and is necessarily eternaL It is impossible, never- 
" theless, that we should recollect that we existed before 
" the body, because there are no traces of any such exist- 
" ence. in the body, and also because eternity cannot be 
" defined by time, or have any relationship to it. Neverthe- 
" less we feel and know by experience that we are eternal. 
" For the mind is no less sensible of those things which it 
" conceives through intelligence than of those which it 
" remembers, for demonstrations are the eyes of the mind 
<; by which it sees and observes things. 

" Although, therefore, we do not recollect that we existed 
" before the body, we feel that our mind, in so far as it 
"involves the essence of the body under the form of 
" eternity, is eternal, and that this existence of the mind 
"cannot be limited by time nor explained by duration. 
" Only in so far, therefore, as it involves the actual exist- 
" ence of the body can the mind be said to possess dura- 
" tion, and its existence be limited by a fixed time, and so 
" far only has it the power of determining" the existence 
" of things in time, and of conceiving them under the form 
" of duration." 

We must not suppose that the phrase " we feel and 
" know by experience that we are eternal " is mere senti- 
ment, or signifies an unaccountable impression that we are 
immortal. The eyes of the mind are demonstrations. They 
are the mind, as the eyes are the body, and through them 
the mind becomes aware of eternal truth ; through them 
is eternal truth admitted to the mind to form a part of it, 
and through them does the mind know its relationship to 
truth which has nothing to do with time. 

The 38th, 39th, and 40th Propositions again take up 
the same subject. The 38th Proposition is to this effect — 

" The more objects the mind understands by the second 

c 
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''and third kinds of knowledge, the less it suffers 
" from those affects which are evil, and the less it 
" fears death." 

And the scholium is — 

" We are thus enabled to understand that which I 
" touched upon in Schol. Prop. 39, pt. 4, and which I 
" promised to explain in this part, namely, that death is 
" by so much the less injurious to us as the clear and 
"distinct knowledge of the mind is greater, and conse- 
quently as the mind loves God more. Again, since 
" (Prop. 27, pt. 5), from the third kind of knowledge there 
" arises the highest possible peace, it follows that it is 
" possible for the human mind to be of such a nature that 
" that part of it which we have shown perishes with its 
" body (Prop. 21, pt. 5), in comparison with the part of it 
" which remains, is of no consequence. But more fully 
" upon this subject presently." 

The 39th Proposition is — 

" He who possesses a body fit for many tilings possesses 
" a mind of which the greater part is eternal," the proof 
being that the possessor of such a body is least agitated 
by affects which are evil; can consequently arrange and 
concatenate the affections of the body according to the 
order of the intellect; can therefore cause all the affec- 
tions of the body to be related to God's idea, and so attain 
a love to God which must occupy or form the greatest 
part of the mind. He has a mind therefore, the greatest 
part of which is eternal. 

The 40th Proposition with its corollary is as follows — 

u The more perfection a thing possesses, the more it acts 
" and the less it suffers, and conversely the more it 
" acts the more perfect it is." 

" Demonst. — The more perfect a thing is, the more reality 
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" it possesses (Def. 6, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 3, 
" pt- 3 with the Schol.) the more it acts and the less it 
" suffers. Inversely also it may be demonstrated in the 
" same way that the more a thing acts the more perfect 
" it is. — Q.E.D " 

"Corel. — Hence it follows that that part of the mind 
" which abides, whether great or small, is more perfect 
a than the other part. For the part of the mind which is 
" eternal (Props. 23 and 29, pt. 5) is the intellect, through 
" which alone we are said to act (Prop. 3, pt. 3), but that 
" part which, as we have shown, perishes, is the imagina- 
" tion itself (Prop. 21, pt. 5), through which alone we are 
" said to suffer (Prop. 3, pt. 3, and the general definition 
"of the affects). Therefore (Prop. 40, pt. 5) that part 
* which abides, whether great or small, is more perfect 
" than the latter. — q.e.d." 

To sum up. The essence of this or that human body 
being a modification of this or that attribute of God 
expressing His nature in a certain determinate manner 
exists in Him under the form of eternity ; that is to say, 
the idea, of which this or that human body is the object 
is eternal. What then, more exactly, is that idea, that 
part which is eternal or which is not expressed by dura- 
tion? It is what the mind knows by the second and 
third kind of knowledge, by reason and by intuition. 
It is the intellect as distinguished from the imagination 
which perishes. It is that through which we are active 
as distinguished from that through which we are subject 
to passion. 

Such is Spinoza's teaching. Although it becomes more 
intelligible like many other difficulties when it is fairly 
exhibited, it is still abstruse and many questions arise. 
The difficulties lie in the conception of an eternity in 
which there is no time, no succession, and in the con- 
ception also of the body as the object of the mind. 

With regard to eternity, the Christian religion is at 
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one with Spinoza. God, says the Larger Catechism, is 
"eternal, unchangeable, incomprehensible." " Nothing," 
adds the Confession of Faith, " is to Him contingent or 
" uncertain ... in His sight all things are open and 
" manifest . . . He hath not decreed anything because 
" He foresaw it as future, or as that which would come to 
"pass upon such conditions." Here we have obviously 
a conception of a Being in whom there is no before or 
after, and to whom a million years hence is as truly 
present as to-day. The Christian religion is in truth full 
of these mysteries which we mouth glibly enough, but 
when they are originally presented to us and in different 
language we exclaim against them as absurdities. 

With regard to the second difficulty, it is one which is 
carried over from Spinoza's assumption of the unity of 
body and mind. To him they are one and the same thing 
considered now under the attribute of thought and now 
under the attribute of extension. We cannot see why, 
if this be so, the idea of the body should only include the 
active intellect. When, however, we hear simply that the 
active intellect is immortal and increases in immortality 
as it knows more things by the second and third kinds of 
knowledge we are on firmer ground. Spinoza affirms an 
immortality of degrees ; the soul which is most of a soul 
being least under the dominion of death. Every adequate 
idea gained, every victory achieved by the intellectual 
part of us, is the addition of something permanent to us. 
Surely no nobler incentive to the highest aims and the 
most strenuous exertion has ever been offered to the 
world. Every deed of self-denial done in secret, every 
conviction wrought in secret, laboriously strengthened and 
sharpened into distinct definition by diligent practice, is 
recorded in a Book for ever with no possibility of mistake 
or erasure. 
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first 13 art 

OF GOD. 

Definitions. 

I. By cause of itself, I understand that, whose essence 
involves existence ; or that, whose nature cannot be con- 
ceived unless existing. 

II. That thing is called finite in its own kind (in 
suo genere) which can be limited by another thing of the 
same nature. For example, a body is called finite, be- 
cause we always conceive another which is greater. So 
a thought is limited by another thought ; but a body is 
not limited by a thought, nor a thought by a body. 

III. By substance, I understand that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself; in other words, 
that, the conception of which does not need the concep- 
tion of another thine? from which it must be formed. 

IV. By attribute, I understand that which the intel- 
lect perceives of substance, as if constituting its essence. 

V. By mode, I understand the affections of substance, 
or that which is in another thing through which also 
it is conceived. 

VI. By God, I understand Being absolutely infinite, 
that is to say, substance consisting of infinite attributes, 
each one of which expresses eternal and infinite essence. 

Explanation. — I say absolutely iufinite but not infinite 

A 
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in its own kind (in suo genere) ; for of whatever is infinite 
only in its own kind (in suo genere), we can deny infinite 
attributes ; but to the essence of that which is absolutely 
infinite pertains whatever expresses essence and involves 
no negation. 

VII. That thing is called free which exists from the 
necessity of its own nature alone, and is determined to 
action by itself alone. That thing, on the other hand, 
is called necessary, or rather compelled, which by another 
is determined to existence and action in a fixed and pre- 
scribed manner. 

VIII. By eternity, I understand existence itself, so 
far as it is conceived necessarily to follow from the defi- 
nition alone of an eternal thing. 

Explanation. — For such an existence is conceived as 
eternal truth ; and also as the essence of the thing. It 
cannot therefore be explained by duration or time, even 
if the duration be conceived without beginning or end. 

Axioms. 

I. Everything which is, is either in itself or in another. 

II. That which cannot be conceived through another 
must be conceived through itself. 

III. From a given determinate cause an effect neces- 
sarily follows ; and, on the other hand, if no determinate 
cause be given, it is impossible that an effect can follow. 

IV. The knowledge (cognitio) of an effect depends 
upon and involves the knowledge of the cause. 

V. Those things which have nothing mutually in 
common with one another cannot through one another 
be mutually understood, that is to say, the conception 
of the one does not involve the conception of the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with that of which it is 
the idea (cum suo ideato). 

VII. The essence of that thing which can be con- 
ceived as not existing does not involve existence. 
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Prop. I. — Substance is by its nature prior to its 
affections. 

Demonst. — This is evident from Defs. 3 and 5. 

Prop. II. — Two substances having different attributes have 
nothing in common with one another. 

Demonst. — This is also evident from Def. 3. For each 
substance must be in itself and must be conceived through 
itself, that is to say, the conception of one does not involve 
the conception of the other. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. III. — If two things have nothing in common with 
one another, one cannot be the cause of the other. 

Demonst. — If they have nothing mutually in common 
with one another, they cannot (Ax. 5) through one an- 
other be mutually understood, and therefore (Ax. 4) one 
cannot be the cause of the other. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. IV. — Two or more distinct things are distinguished 
from one another, either by the difference of the attri- 
bwtes of the substances, or by the difference of their 
affections. 

Demonst. — Everything which is, is either in itself or 
in another (Ax. 1), that is to say (Defs. 3 and 5), outside 
the intellect there is nothing but substances and their 
affections. There is nothing therefore outside the intel- 
lect by which a number of things can be distinguished 
one from another, but substances or (which is the same 
thing by Def. 4) their attributes and their affections. — 

Q.E.D. 
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Phop. V. — In nature there cannot be two or more sub- 
stances of the same nature or attribute. 

Demonst. — If there were two or more distinct sub- 
stances, they must be distinguished one from the other 
by difference of attributes or difference of affections 
(Prop. 4). If they are distinguished only by difference 
of attributes, it will be granted that there is but one 
substance of the same attribute. But if they are distin- 
guished by difference of affections, since substance is 
prior by nature to its affections (Prop. 1), the affections 
therefore being placed on one side, and the substance 
being considered in itself, or, in other words (Def. 3 and 
Ax. 6), truly considered, it cannot be conceived as distin- 
guished from another substance, that is to say (Prop. 4), 
there cannot be two or more substances, but only one 
possessing the same nature or attribute. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. VI. — One substance cannot be produced by another 
substance. 

Demonst. — There cannot in nature be two substances 
of the same attribute (Prop. 5), that is to say (Prop. 2), 
two which have anything in common with one another. 
And therefore (Prop. 3) one cannot be the cause of the 
other, that is to say, one cannot be produced by the 
other. — Q.E.D. 

Corol: — Hence it follows that there is nothing by 
which substance can be produced, for in nature there is 
nothing but substances and their affections (as is evident 
from Ax. 1 and Defs. 3 and 5). But substance cannot 
be produced by substance (Prop. 6). Therefore abso- 
lutely there is nothing by which substance can be pro- 
duced. — Q.E.D. 

Another Demonst. — This corollary is demonstrated 
more easily by the reductio ad absurdum. Por if there 
were anything by which substance could be produced, 
the knowledge of substance would be dependent upon 
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the knowledge of its cause (Ax. 4), and therefore (Def. 3) 
it would not be substance. 

Prop. VII. — It pertains to the nature of substance to exist. 

Demonst. — There is nothing by which substance can 
be produced (Corol. Prop. 6). It will therefore be the 
cause of itself, that is to say (Def. 1), its essence neces- 
sarily involves existence, or in other words it pertains to 
its nature to exist. — Q.e.d. 

Prop. VIII. — Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Demonst. — Substance which has only one attribute 
cannot exist except as one substance (Prop. 5), and to 
the nature of this one substance it pertains to exist (Prop. 
7). It must therefore from its nature exist as finite or 
infinite. But it cannot exist as finite substance, for (Def. 
2) it must (if finite) be limited by another substance 
of the same nature, which also must necessarily exist 
(Prop. 7), and therefore there would be two substances 
of the same attribute, which is absurd (Prop. 5). It exists 
therefore as infinite substance. — Q.e.d. 

Schol. 1. — Since finiteness is in truth partly negation, 
and infinitude absolute affirmation of existence of some 
kind, it follows from Prop. 7 alone that all substance 
must be infinite. 

Schol. 2. — I fully expect that those who judge things 
confusedly, and who have not been accustomed to cognise 
things through their first causes, will find, it difficult to 
comprehend the demonstration of the 7th Proposition, 
since they do not distinguish between the modifications 
of substances and substances themselves, and are igno- 
rant of the manner in which things are produced. Hence 
it comes to pass that they erroneously ascribe to substances 
a beginning like that which they see belongs to natural 
things ; for those who are ignorant of the true causes of 
things confound everything, and without any mental 
repugnance represent trees speaking like men, or imagine 
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that men are made out of stones as well as begotten 
from seed, and that all forms can be changed the one 
into the other. So also those who confound human nature 
with the divine, readily attribute to God human affects, 1 
especially so long as they are ignorant of the manner in 
which affects are produced in the mind. But if men 
would attend to the nature of substance, they could not 
entertain a single doubt of the truth of Proposition 7 ; 
indeed this proposition would be considered by all to be 
axiomatic, and reckoned amongst common notions. For 
by "substance" would be understood that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself, or, in other words, 
that, the knowledge of which does not need the know- 
ledge of another thing. But by " modifications " would be 
understood those things which are in another thing — those 
things, the conception of which is formed from the concep- 
tion of the thing in which they are. Hence we can have 
true ideas of non-existent modifications, since although 
they may not actually exist outside the intellect, their 
essence nevertheless is so comprehended in something else, 
that they may be conceived through it. But the truth 
of substances is not outside the intellect unless in the 
substances themselves, because they are conceived through 
themselves. If any one, therefore, were to say that he 
possessed a clear and distinct, that is to say, a true idea 
of substance, and that he nevertheless doubted whether 
such a substance exists, he would forsooth be in the same 
position as if he were to say that he had a true idea and 
nevertheless doubted whether or not it was false (as is 
evident to any one who pays a little attention). Similarly 
if any one were to affirm that substance is created, he 
would affirm at the same time that a false idea had become 
true, and this is a greater absurdity than can be conceived. 

1 Affcdus is translated by "af- Afectus has sometimes been trans- 
feet" and affectio by "affection." lated "passion," but Spinoza uses 
There seems to be no other way in passio for passion, and means some- 
the English language of marking thing different from afectus. Seo 
the relationship of the two words Def. III., part 3. 
and preserving their exact meaning. 
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It is therefore necessary to admit that the existence of sub- 
stance, like its essence, is an eternal truth. Hence a 
demonstration (which I have thought worth while to 
append) by a different method is possible, showing that 
there are not two substances possessing the same nature. 
But in order to prove this methodically it is to be noted : 
i. That the true definition of any one thing neither 
involves nor expresses anything except the nature of the 
thing defined. From which it follows, 2. That a defini- 
tion does not involve or express any certain number of 
individuals, since it expresses nothing but the nature of 
the thing defined. For example, the definition of a 
triangle expresses nothing but the simple nature of 
a triangle, and not any certain number of triangles. 
3. It is to be observed that of every existing thing 
there is some certain cause by reason of which it 
exists. 4. Finally, it is to be observed that this cause, 
by reason of which a thing exists, must either be con- 
tained in the nature itself and definition of the existing 
thing (simply because it pertains to the nature of the 
thing to exist), or it must exist outside the thing. 
This being granted, it follows that if a certain num- 
ber of individuals exist in nature, there must neces- 
sarily be a cause why those individuals, and neither 
more nor fewer, exist. If, for example, there are twenty 
men in existence (whom, for the sake of greater clearness, 
I suppose existing at the same time, and that no others 
existed before them), it will not be sufficient, in order 
that we may give a reason why twenty men exist, to 
give a cause for human nature generally ; but it will be 
necessary, in addition, to give a reason why neither more 
nor fewer than twenty exist, since, as we have already 
observed under the third head, there must necessarily be 
a cause why each exists. But this cause (as we have 
shown under the second and third heads) cannot be con- 
tained in human nature itself, since the true definition of 
a man does not involve the number twenty, and therefore 
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(by the fourth head) the cause why these twenty men 
exist, and consequently the cause why each exists, must 
necessarily lie outside each one; and therefore we must 
conclude generally that everything of such a nature that 
there can exist several individuals of it must necessarily 
have an external cause of their existence. 

Since now it pertains to the nature of substance to 
exist (as we have shown in this scholium), its definition 
must involve necessary existence, and consequently from 
its definition alone its existence must be concluded. But 
from its definition (as we have already shown under the 
second and third heads) the existence of more substances 
than one cannot be deduced. It follows, therefore, from 
this definition necessarily that there cannot be two sub- 
stances possessing the same nature. 

Prop. IX. — The more reality or being a thing possesses, the 
more attributes belong to it 

DcmonsL — This is evident from Def. 4. 

Prop. X. — Each attribute of a substance must be conceived 
through itself. 

Demonst. — For an attribute is that which the intel- 
lect perceives of substance, as if constituting its essence 
(Def. 4), and therefore (Def. 3) it must be conceived 
through itself. — Q.E.D. 

Schol — From this it is apparent that although two 
attributes may be conceived as really distinct — that is to 
say, one without the assistance of the other — we cannot 
nevertheless thence conclude that they constitute two 
beings or two different substances ; for this is the nature of 
substance, that each of its attributes is conceived through 
itself, since all the attributes which substance possesses 
were always at the same time in itself, nor could one be 
produced by another ; but each expresses the reality or 
being of substance. It is very far from being absurd, 
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therefore, to ascribe to onfc substance a number of 
attributes, since nothing in nature is clearer than that 
each being must be conceived under some one attribute, 
and the more reality or being it has, the more attributes 
it possesses expressing necessity or eternity and infinity. 
^Nothing consequently is clearer than that Being abso- 
lutely infinite is necessarily defined, as we have shown 
(Def. 6), as Being which consists of infinite attributes, 
each one of which expresses a certain essence, eternal 
and infinite. But if any one now asks by what sign, 
therefore, we may distinguish between substances, let 
him read the following propositions,. which show that in 
nature only one substance exists, and that it is absolutely 
infinite. For this reason that sign would be sought for in 
vain. 

Pkop. XI. — God, or substance consisting of infinite attri- 
butes, each one of which expresses eternal and infinite 
essence, necessarily exists, 

Demonst. — If this be denied, conceive, if it be possible, 
that God does not exist. Then it follows (Ax. 7) that 
His essence does not involve existence. But this (Prop. 
7) is absurd. Therefore God necessarily exists. — Q.E.D. 

Another proof — For the existence or non-existence of 
everything there must be a reason or cause. For example, 
if a triangle exists, there must be a reason or cause why 
it exists ; and if it does not exist, there must be a reason 
or cause which hinders its existence or which negates 
it. But this reason or cause must either be contained in 
the nature of the thing or lie outside it. For example, 
the nature of the thing itself shows the reason why a 
square circle does not exist, the reason being that a 
square circle involves a contradiction. And the reason, on 
the other hand, why substance exists follows from its 
nature alone, which involves existence (see Prop. 7). 
But the reason why a circle or triangle exists or does 
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not exist is not drawn from their nature, but from the 
order of corporeal nature generally; for from that it 
must follow, either that a triangle necessarily exists, 
or that it is impossible for it to exist. But this is self- 
evident. Therefore it follows that if there be no cause 
nor reason which hinders a thing from existing, it exists 
necessarily. If, therefore, there be no reason nor cause 
which hinders God from existing, or which negates His 
existence, we must conclude absolutely that He neces- 
sarily exists. But if there be such a reason or cause, it 
must be either in the nature itself of God or must lie 
outside it, that is to, say, in another substance of another 
nature. For if the reason lay in a substance of the 
same nature, the existence of God would be by this very 
fact admitted. But substance possessing another nature 
could have nothing in common with God (Prop. 2), and 
therefore could not give Him existence nor negate it. 
Since, therefore, the reason or cause which could negate 
the divine existence cannot be outside the divine nature, 
it will necessarily, supposing that the divine nature does 
not exist, be in His nature itself, which would therefore 
involve a contradiction. But to affirm th^s of the Being 
absolutely infinite and consummately perfect is absurd. 
Therefore neither in God nor outside God is there any 
cause or reason which can negate His existence, and 
therefore God necessarily exists. — q.kd. 

Another proof. — Inability to exist is impotence, and, 
on the other hand, ability to exist is power, as is self- 
evident. If, therefore, there is nothing which necessarily 
exists excepting things finite, it follows that things finite 
are more powerful than the absolutely infinite Being, and 
this (as is self-evident) is absurd ; therefore either nothing 
exists or Being absolutely infinite also necessarily exists. 
But we ourselves exist, either in ourselves or in some- 
thing else which necessarily exists (Ax. 1 and Prop. 7). 
Therefore the Being absolutely infinite, that is to say, 
(Def. 6), God, necessarily exists. — q.e.d. 
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SchoL — In this last demonstration I wished to prove 
the existence of God a posterimn, in order that the de- 
monstration might be the more easily understood, and not 
because the existence of God does not follow a priori from 
the same grounds. For since ability to exist is power, 
it follows that the more reality belongs to the nature of 
anything, the greater is the power for existence it derives 
from itself ; and it also follows, therefore, that the Being 
absolutely infinite, or God, has from Himself an absolutely 
infinite power of existence, and that He therefore neces- 
sarily exists. Many persons, nevertheless, will perhaps 
not be able easily to see the force of this demonstration, 
because they have been accustomed to contemplate those 
things alone which flow from external causes, and they 
see also that those things which are quickly produced from 
these causes, that is to say, which easily exist, easily 
perish, whilst, 'on the other hand, they adjudge those 
things to be of a more difficult origin, that is to say, their 
existence is not so easy, to which they conceive more 
properties pertain. In order that these prejudices 
may be removed, I do not need here to show in what 
respect this saying, "What is quickly made quickly 
perishes," is true, nor to inquire whether, looking at the 
whole of nature, all things are or are not equally easy. 
But this only it will be sufficient for me to observe, that 
I do not speak of things which are produced by exter- 
nal causes, but that I speak of substances alone which 
(Prop. 6) can be produced by no external cause. For 
whatever perfection or reality those things may have 
which are produced by external causes, whether they 
consist of many parts or of few, they owe it all to the 
virtue of an external cause, and therefore their existence 
springs from the perfection of an external cause 
alone and not from their own. On the other hand, 
whatever perfection substance has is due to no external 
cause. Therefore its existence must follow from its 
nature alone, and is therefore nothing else than its 
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essence. Perfection consequently does not prevent the 
existence of a thing, but establishes it; imperfection, on the 
other hand, prevents existence, and so of no existence can 
we be more sure than of the existence of the Being 
absolutely infinite or perfect, that is to say, God. For 
since His essence shuts out all imperfection and involves 
absolute perfection, for this very reason all cause of 
doubt concerning its existence is taken away, and the 
highest certainty concerning it is given, — a truth which 
I trust will be evident to any one who bestows only 
moderate attention. 

Prop. XII. — No attribtUe of substance can be truly con- 
ceived from which it follows that substance can be 
divided. 

Demonst. — For the parts into which substance thus 
conceived would be divided will or will not retain the 
nature of substance. If they retain it, then (Prop. 8) 
each part will be infinite, and (Prop. 6) the cause of itself, 
and will consist of an attribute differing from that of 
any other part (Prop. 5), so that from one substance more 
substances could be formed, which (Prop 6) is absurd. 
Moreover the parts (Prop. 2) would have nothing in 
common with their whole, and the whole (Def. 4 and 
Prop. 10) could be, and could be conceived without its 
parts, which no one will doubt to be an absurdity. But 
if the second case be supposed, namely, that the parts 
will not retain the nature of substance, then, since the 
whole substance might be divided into equal parts, it 
would lose the nature of substance and cease to be, 
which (Prop. 7) is absurd. 

Prop. XIII. — Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. 

Demonst. — For if it were divisible, the parts into which 
it would be divided will or will not retain the nature of 
substance absolutely infinite. If they retain it, there will 
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be a plurality of substances possessing the same nature, 
which (Prop. 5) is absurd. If the second case be sup- 
posed, then (as above), substance absolutely infinite can 
cease to be, which (Prop. 1 1) is also absurd. 

Cowl. — Hence it follows that no substance, and con- 
sequently no bodily substance in so far as it is substance, 
is divisible. 

Schol. — That substance is indivisible is more easily to 
be understood from this consideration alone, that the 
nature of substance cannot be conceived unless as infinite, 
and that by a part of substance nothing else can be 
understood than finite substance, which (Prop. 8) involves 
a manifest contradiction. 

J Prop. XIV. — Besides God, no substance can be nor can 
be conceived. 

Demonst. — Since God is Being absolutely infinite, of 
whom no attribute can be denied which expresses the 
essence of substance (Def. 6), and since He necessarily 
exists (Prop. 11), it follows that if there were any sub- 
stance besides God, it would have to be explained by 
some attribute of God, and thus two substances would 
exist possessing the same attribute, which (Prop. 5) is 
absurd ; and therefore there cannot be any substance ex- 
cepting God, and consequently none other can be con- 
ceived. For if any other could be conceived, it would 
necessarily be conceived as existing, and this (by the first 
part of this demonstration) is absurd. Therefore besides 
God no substance can be, nor can be conceived. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. 1. — Hence it follows with the greatest clearness, 
firstly, that God is one, that is to say (Def. 6), in nature 
there is but one substance, and it is absolutely infinite, 
as (Schol. Prop. 10) we have already intimated. 

Corol. 2. — It follows, secondly, that the thing extended 
(rem extensam) and the thing thinking (rem cogitantem) 
are either attributes of God or (Ax. 1) affections of the 
attributes of God. 
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Phop. XV. — Wliatcvcr is, is in God, and nothing can 
either be or be conceived without God. 

Demonst. — Besides God there is no substance, nor can 
any be conceived (Prop. 14), that is to say (Def. 3), no- 
thing which is in itself and is conceived through itself. 
But modes (Def. 5) can neither be nor be conceived with- 
out substance ; therefore in the divine nature only can they 
be, and through it alone can they be conceived. But be- 
sides substances and modes nothing is assumed (Ax. 1). 
Therefore nothing can be or be conceived without God. 

Q.E.D. 

SchoL — There are those who imagine God to be like 
a man, composed of body and soul and subject to pas- 
sions ; but it is clear enough from what has already been 
demonstrated how far off men who believe this are from 
the true knowledge of God. But these I dismiss, for 
all men who have in any way looked into the divine 
nature deny that God is corporeal. That He cannot be 
so they conclusively prove by showing that by " body " we 
understand a certain quantity possessing length, breadth, 
and depth, limited by some fixed form; and that to 
attribute these to God, a being absolutely infinite, is the 
greatest absurdity. But yet at the same time, from other 
arguments by which they endeavour to confirm their proof, 
they clearly show that they remove altogether from the 
divine nature substance itself corporeal or extended, affirm- 
ing that it was created by God. By what divine power, 
however, it could have been created they are altogether 
ignorant, so that it is clear they do not understand what 
they themselves say. But I have demonstrated, at least 
in my own opinion, with sufficient clearness (see Corol. 
Prop. 6 and Schol. 2, Prop. 8), that no substance can be 
produced or created by another. Moreover (Prop. 14), 
we have shown that besides God no substance can be 
nor can be conceived; and hence we have concluded 
that extended substance is one of the infinite attributes 
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of God. But for the sake of a fuller explanation, I will 
refute my adversaries' arguments, which, taken altogether, 
come to this. First, that corporeal substance, in so far as 
it is substance, consists, as they suppose, of parts, and 
therefore they deny that it can be infinite, and con- 
sequently that it can pertain to God. This they illustrate 
by many examples, one or two of which I will adduce. 
If corporeal substance, they say, be infinite, let us con- 
ceive it to be divided into two parts ; each part, therefore, 
will be either finite or infinite. If each part be finite, 
then the infinite is composed of two finite parts, which 
is absurd. If each part be infinite, there is then an 
infinite twice as great as another infinite, which is also 
absurd. Again, if infinite quantity be measured by equal 
parts of a foot each, it must contain an infinite number of 
such parts, and similarly if it be measured by equal parts of 
an inch each ; and therefore one infinite number will be 
twelve times greater than another infinite number. Lastly, 
if from one point of any infinite quantity it be imagined 
that two lines, AB, AC, which at first are at a certain 



and determinate distance from one another, be infinitely 
extended, it is plain that the distance between B and C 
will be continually increased, and at length from being 
determinate will be indeterminable. Since therefore these 
absurdities follow, as they think, from supposing quantity 
to be infinite, they conclude that corporeal substance 
must be finite, and consequently cannot pertain to the 
essence of God. A second argumeut is assumed from 
the absolute perfection of God. For God, they say, since 
He is a being absolutely perfect, cannot suffer ; but cor- 
poreal substance, since it is divisible, can suffer: it 
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follows, therefore, that it does not pertain to Gods 
essence. These are the arguments which I find in 
authors, by which they endeavour to show that corporeal 
substance is unworthy of the divine nature, and cannot 
pertain to it. But any one who will properly attend 
will discover that I have already answered these argu- 
ments, since the sole foundation of them is the supposi- 
tion that bodily substance consists of parts, a supposition 
which (Prop. 1 2 and Corol. Prop. 13)! have shown to 
be absurd. Moreover, if any one will rightly consider the 
matter, he will see that all these absurdities (supposing 
that they are all absurdities, a point which I will now 
take for granted), from which these authors attempt 
to draw the conclusion that substance extended is finite, 
do not by any means follow from the supposition that 
quantity is infinite, but from the supposition that infinite 
quantity is measurable, and that it is made up of finite 
parts. Therefore, from the absurdities to which this 
leads nothing can be concluded, excepting that infinite 
quantity is not measurable, and that it cannot be com- 
posed of finite parts. But this is what we have already 
demonstrated (Prop. 12, &c), and the shaft therefore 
which is aimed at us turns against those who cast it. 
If, therefore, from these absurdities any one should at- 
tempt to conclude that substance extended must be finite, 
he would, forsooth, be in the position of the man who 
supposes ' a circle to have the properties of a square, 
and then concludes that it has no centre, such that all 
the lines drawn from it to the circumference are equal. 
For corporeal substance, which cannot be conceived ex- 
cept as infinite, one and indivisible (Props. 8, 5, and 
12), is conceived by those against whom I argue to 
be composed of finite parts, and to be multiplex and 
divisible, in order that they may prove it finite. Just 
in the same way others, after they have imagined a 
line to consist of points, know how to discover many 
arguments, by which they show that a line cannot be 
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divided ad infinitum ; and indeed it is not less absurd 
to suppose that corporeal substance is composed of 
bodies or parts than to suppose that a body is composed 
of surfaces, surfaces of lines, and that lines, finally, 
are composed of points. Every one who knows that 
clear reason is infallible ought to admit this, and 
especially those who deny that a vacuum can exist. 
For if corporeal substance could be so divided that its 
parts could be really distinct, why could not one part 
be annihilated, the rest remaining, as before, connected 
with one another ? And why must all be so fitted 
together that there can be no vacuum ? For of things 
which are really distinct the one from the other, one can 
be and remain in its own position without the other. 
Since, therefore, it is supposed that there is no vacuum 
in nature (about which I will speak at another time), but 
that all the parts must be united, so that no vacuum can 
exist, it follows that they cannot be really distinguished ; 
that is to say, that corporeal substance, in so far as it is 
substance, cannot be divided. If, nevertheless, any one 
should now ask why there is a natural tendency to consider 
quantity as capable of division, I reply that quantity is 
conceived by us in two ways : either abstractly or super- 
ficially ; that is to say, as we imagine it, or else as sub- 
stance, in which way it is conceived by the intellect alone. 
If, therefore, we regard quantity (as we do very often and 
easily) as it exists in the imagination, we find it to be 
finite, divisible, and composed of parts ; but if we regard 
it as it exists in the intellect, and conceive it in so far 
as it is substance, which is very difficult, then, as we have 
already sufficiently demonstrated, we find it to be infinite, 
one, and indivisible. This will be plain enough to all 
who know how to distinguish between the imagination 
and the intellect, and more especially if we remember that 
matter is everywhere the same, and that, except in so far 
as we regard it as affected in different ways, parts are 
not distinguished in it ; that is to say, they are dis- 
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tinguished with regard to mode, but not with regard to 
reality. For example, we conceive water as being 
divided, in so far as it is water, and that its parts are 
separated from one another ; but in so far as it is 
corporeal substance we cannot thus conceive it, for as 
such it is neither separated nor divided. Moreover, 
water, in so far as it is water, is begotten and destroyed ; 
but in so far as it is substance, it is neither begotten nor 
destroyed. By this reasoning I think that I have also 
answered the second argument, since that too is based 
upon the assumption that matter, considered as sub- 
stance, is divisible and composed of parts. And even if 
what I have urged were not true, I do not know why 
matter should be unworthy of the divine nature, since 
(Prop. 14) outside God no substance can exist from which 
the divine nature could suffer. All things, I say, are in 
God, and everything which takes place takes place by the 
laws alone of the infinite nature of God, and follows (as I 
shall presently show) from the necessity of His essence. 
Therefore in no way whatever can it be' asserted that 
God suffers from anything, or that substance extended, 
even if it be supposed divisible, is uiiworthy of the 
divine nature, provided only it be allowed that it is eternal 
and infinite. But enough on this point for the present. 

Prop. XVI. — From the necessity of the divine nature 
infinite numbers of things in infinite ways {that is 
to say , all things which can he conceived by the infinite 
intellect) must follow. 

Demonst. — This proposition must be plain to every 
one who considers that from the given definition of any- 
thing a number of properties necessarily following from 
it (that is to say, following from the essence of the thing 
itself) are inferred by the intellect, and just in proportion 
as the definition of the thing expresses a greater reality, 
that is to say, just in proportion as the essence of the 
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thing defined involves a greater reality, will more pro- 
perties be inferred. But the divine nature possesses 
absolutely infinite attributes (Def. 6), each one of which 
expresses infinite essence in its own kind (in suo genere), 
and therefore, from the necessity of the .divine nature, 
infinite numbers of things in infinite ways (that is to say, 
all things which can be conceived by the infinite intellect) 
must necessarily follow. — q.kd. 

CoroL 1. — Hence it follows that God is the efficient 
cause of all things which can fall under the infinite in- 
tellect. 

CoroL 2. — It follows, secondly, that God is cause 
through Himself, and not through that which is con- 
tingent (per acrid ens). 

CoroL 3. — It follows, thirdly, that God is absolutely 
the first cause. 

Pkop. XVII. — God acts from the laws of His own nature 
only, and is compelled by no one. 

Demonst. — We have just shown (Prop. 16) that from 
the necessity, or (which is the same thing) from the 
laws only of the divine nature, infinite numbers of things 
absolutely follow ; and we have demonstrated (Prop. 1 5) 
that nothing can be, nor can be conceived, without God, 
but that all things are in God. Therefore, outside Him- 
self, there can be nothing by which He may be deter- 
mined or compelled to act ; and therefore He acts from 
the laws of His own nature only, and is compelled by 
no one. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. 1. — Hence it follows, firstly, that there is no 
cause, either external to God or within Him, which can 
excite Him to act except the perfection of His own nature, 

CoroL 2. — It follows, secondly, that God alone is a 
free cause ; for God alone exists from the necessity 
alone of His own nature (Prop. 11, and CoroL 1, Prop. 
14), and acts from the necessity alone of His own 
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nature (Prop. 17). Therefore (Def. 7) He alone is a 
free cause. — Q.e.d. 

Schol. — There are some who think that God is a free 
cause because He can, as they think, bring about that those 
things which we have said follow from His nature — that 
is to say, those things which are in His power — should 
not be, or should not be produced by Him. But this is 
simply saying that God could bring about that it should not 
follow from the nature of a triangle that its three angles 
should be equal to two right angles, or that from a given 
cause an effect should not follow, which is absurd. But 
I shall show farther on, without the help of this proposi- 
tion, that neither intellect nor will pertain to the nature 
of God. 

I know, indeed, that there are many who think them- 
selves able to demonstrate that intellect of the highest 
order and freedom of will both pertain to the nature of 
God, for they say that they know nothing more perfect 
which they can attribute to Him than that which is the 
chief perfection in ourselves. But although they con- 
ceive God as actually possessing the highest intellect, 
they nevertheless do not believe that He can bring about 
that all those things should exist which are actually in 
His intellect, for they think that by such a supposi- 
tion they would destroy His power. If He had created, 
they say, all things which are in His intellect, He could 
have created nothing more, and this, they believe, does 
not accord with God's omnipotence ; so then they prefer 
to consider God as indifferent to all things, and creating 
nothing excepting that which He has decreed to create 
by a certain absolute will. But I think that I have 
shown with sufficient clearness (Prop. 1 6) that from the 
supreme power of God, or from His infinite nature, infinite 
things in infinite ways, that is to say, all things, have 
necessarily flowed, or continually follow by the same 
necessity, in the same way as it follows from the nature 
of a triangle, from eternity and to eternity, that its 
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three angles are equal to two right angles. The omni- 
potence of God has therefore been actual from eternity, 
and in the same actuality will remain to eternity. In 
this way the omnipotence of God, in my opinion, is far 
more firmly established. My adversaries, indeed (if I 
may be permitted to speak plainly), seem to deny the 
omnipotence of God, inasmuch as they are forced to 
admit that He has in His mind an infinite number of 
things which might be created, but which, nevertheless, 
He will never be able to create, for if He were to create 
all things which He has in His mind, He would, accord- 
ing to them, exhaust His omnipotence and make Himself 
imperfect. Therefore, in order to make a perfect God, 
they are compelled to make Him incapable of doing all 
those things to which His power extends, and anything 
more absurd than this, or more opposed to God's omni- 
potence, I do not think can be imagined. Moreover — to 
say a word, too, here about the intellect and will which we 
commonly attribute to God — if intellect and will pertain 
to His eternal essence, these attributes cannot be under- 
stood in the sense in which men generally use them, for 
the intellect and will which could constitute His essence 
would have to differ entirely from our intellect and will, 
and could resemble ours in nothing except in name. There 
could be no further likeness than that -between the celestial 
constellation of the Dog and the animal which barks. This 
I will demonstrate as follows. If intellect pertains to the 
divine nature, it cannot, like our intellect, follow the 
things which are its object (as many suppose), nor can it 
be simultaneous in its nature with them, since God is 
prior to all things in causality (Corol. I, Prop. 1 6); but, 
on the contrary, the truth and formal essence of things 
is what it is, because as such it exists objectively in 
God's intellect.' Therefore the intellect of God, in so far 
as it is conceived to constitute His essence, is in truth 
the cause of things, both of their essence and of their 
existence, — a truth which seems to have been understood 
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by those who have maintained that God's intellect, will, 
and power are one and the same thing. Since, therefore, 
God's intellect is the sole cause of things, both of their 
essence and of their existence (as we have already- 
shown), it must necessarily differ from them with regard 
both to its essence and existence; for an effect differs 
from its cause precisely in that which it has from its 
cause. For exatnple, one man is the cause of the exist- 
ence but not of the essence of another, for the essence is 
an eternal truth ; and therefore with regard to essence the 
two men may exactly resemble one another, but with 
regard to existence they must differ. Consequently if 
ttie existence of one should perish, that of the other will 
not therefore perish ; but if the essence of one could be 
destroyed and become false, the essence of the other 
would be likewise destroyed. Therefore a thing which is 
the cause both of the essence and of the existence of any 
effect must differ from that effect both with regard to 
its essence and with regard to its existence. But the 
intellect of God is the cause both of the essence and exis- 
tence of our intellect; therefore the intellect of God, so 
far as it is conceived to constitute the divine essence, 
differs from our intellect both with regard to its essenpe 
and its existence, nor can it coincide with our intellect in 
anything except the name, which is what we essayed to 
prove. The same demonstration may be applied to the 
will, as any one may easily see for himself. 



Prop. XVIII. — God is the immanent, and not the transitive 1 
cause of all things. 

DemonsL — All things which are, are in God and must 
be conceived through Him (Prop. 15), and therefore 
(Corol. 1, Prop. 16) He is the cause of the things which 
are in Himself. This is the first thing which was to be 
proved. Moreover, outside God there can be no sub- 

1 Transiens, passing over and into from the outside. 
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stance (Prop. 14), that is to say (Def. 3), outside Him 
nothing can exist which is in itself. This was the second 
thing to be proved. God, therefore, is the immanent, but 
not the transitive cause of all things. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XIX. — God is eternal, or, in other words, all His 
attributes are eternal. 

Demonst. — For God (Def. 6) is substance, which (Prop. 
11) necessarily exists, that is to say (Prop. 7), a sub- 
stance to whose nature it pertains' to exist, or (which 
is the same thing) a substance from the definition of 
which it follows that it exists, and therefore (Def. 8) 
He is eternal. Again, by the attributes of God is to be 
understood that which (Def. 4) expresses the essence of 
the divine substance, that is to say, that which pertains to 
substance. It is this, I say, which the attributes them- 
selves must involve. But eternity pertains to the nature 
of substance (Prop. 7). Therefore each of the attributes 
must involve eternity, and therefore all are eternal. — 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This proposition is as clear as possible, too, from 
the manner in which (Prop. 1 1) I have demonstrated 
the existence of God. From that demonstration I say 
it is plain that the existence of God, like His essence, is 
an eternal truth. Moreover (Prop. 19 of the "Principles 
of the Cartesian Philosophy "), I have demonstrated by 
another method the eternity of God, and there is no need 
to repeat the demonstration here. 

Pkop. XX. — Tlie existence of God and His essence are one 
and the same thing. 

God (Prop. 19) and all His attributes are eternal; 
that is to say (Def. 8), each one of His attributes 
expresses existence. The same attributes of God, there- 
fore, which (Def. 4) explain the eternal essence of God, 
at the same time explain His eternal existence ; that is to 
say, the very same thing which constitutes the essence of 
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God constitutes at the same time His existence, and there- 
fore His existence and His essence are one and the same 
thing. — Q.E.B. 

Corol. i. — Hence it follows, I. That the existence of 
God, like His essence, is an eternal truth. 

Corol. 2. — It follows, 2. That God is immutable, or 
(which is the same thing) all His attributes are immutable ; 
for if they .were changed as regards their existence, they 
must be changed also as regards their essence (Prop. 20) ; 
that is to say (as is self-evident), from being true, they 
would become false, which is absurd. 

Pkop. XXL — All things which follow from the absolute 
nature of any attribute of God must for ever exist, 
and must be infinite ; that is to say, through that same 
attribute they are eternal and infinite. 

Demonst. — Conceive, if possible (supposing that the 
truth of the proposition is denied), that in some attribute 
of God something which is finite and has a determinate 
existence or duration follows from the absolute nature of 
that attribute ; for example, an idea of God in thought. 1 
But thought, since it is admitted to be an attribute of God, 
is necessarily (Prop. 1 1) in its nature infinite. But so far 
as it has the idea of God it is by supposition finite. But 
(Def. 2) it cannot be conceived as finite unless it be deter- 
mined by thought itself. But it cannot be determined 
by thought itself so far as it constitutes the idea of God, 
for so far by supposition it is finite. Therefore it must 
be determined by thought so far as it does not constitute 
the idea of God, but which, nevertheless (Prop. 11), neces- 
sarily exists. Thought, therefore, exists which does not 
form the idea of God, and therefore from its nature, in 
so far as it is absolute thought, the idea of God does not 
necessarily follow (for it is conceived as forming and as 

1 Not the idea which man forms either interpretation when taken 
of God, but rather one of God's ideas, without the context. — Tr. 
The original "idea Dei" admits 
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not forming the idea of God), which is contrary to the 
hypothesis. Therefore, if an idea of God in .thought, or 
anything else in any attribute of God, follow from the 
necessity of the absolute nature of that attribute (for the 
demonstration being universal will apply in every case), 
that thing must necessarily be infinite, which was the 
first thing to be proved. 

Again, that which thus follows from the necessity of 
the nature of any attribute cannot have a determinate 
duration. For, if the truth of this be denied, let it be 
supposed that in some attribute of God a thing exists 
which follows from the necessity of the nature of the 
attribute — for example, an idea of God in thought — and 
let it be supposed that at some time it has either not 
existed or will not exist. But since thought is supposed 
to be an attribute of God, it must exist both necessarily 
and unchangeably (Prop. II, and Corol. 2, Prop. 20). 
Therefore, beyond the limits of the duration of the idea 
of God (for it is supposed that at some time it has either 
not existed or will not exist), thought must exist with- 
out the idea of God ; but this is contrary to hypothesis, 
for the supposition is that thought being given, the idea 
of God necessarily follows. Therefore neither an idea 
of God in thought, nor anything else which necessarily 
follows from the absolute nature of any attribute of God, 
can have a determinate duration, but through the same 
attribute is eternal ; which was the second thing to be 
proved. Observe that what we have affirmed here is true 
of everything which in any attribute of God necessarily 
follows from the absolute nature of God. 

Prop. XXII. — Whatever follows from any attribute of God g 
in so far as it is modified by a modification which 
through the same attribute exists necessarily and infi- 
nitely, must also exist necessarily and infinitely. 

DemonsL — This proposition is demonstrated in the 
same manner as the preceding proposition. 
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Prop. XXIII. — Every mode which exists necessarily and 
infinitely must necessarily follow either from the ab- 
solute nature of some attribute of God, or from some 
attribute modified by a modification which exists neces- 
sarily and infinitely. 

DemonsL — Mode is that which is in something else 
through which it must be conceived (Def. 5), that is to 
say (Prop. 15), it is in God alone and by God alone 
can be conceived. If a mode, therefore, be conceived to 
exist necessarily and to be infinite, its necessary existence 
and infinitude must be concluded from some attribute 
of God or perceived through it, 'in so far as it is con- 
ceived to express infinitude and necessity of existence, 
that is to say (Def. 8), eternity, or, in other words (Def. 
6 and Prop. 19), in so far as it is considered absolutely. 
A mode, therefore, which exists necessarily and infinitely 
must follow from the absolute nature of some attribute 
of God, either immediately (Prop. 21), or mediately 
through some modification following from His absolute 
nature, that is to say (Prop. 22), a modification which 
necessarily and infinitely exists. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXIV. — The essence of things produced by God does 
not involve existence. 

This is evident from the first Definition; for that 
thing whose nature (considered, that is to say, in itself) 
involves existence, is the cause of itself and exists from 
the necessity of its own nature alone. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that God is not only the 
cause of the commencement of the existence of things, 
but also of their continuance in existence, or, in other 
words (to use scholastic phraseology), God is the caus% 
essendi rerum. For if we consider the essence of things, 
whether existing or non-existing, we discover that it 
neither involves existence nor duration, and therefore 
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the essence of existing things cannot be the cause of 
their existence nor of their duration, but God only is 
the cause, to whose nature alone existence pertains 
(Corol. 1, Prop. 14). 

Prop. XXV. — God is not only the efficient cause of the 
existence of things, but also of their essence. 

Demonst. — Suppose that God is not the cause of the 
essence of things ; then (Ax. 4) the essence of things 
can be conceived without God, which (Prop. 15) is 
absurd. Therefore God is the cause of the essence of 
things. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This proposition more clearly follows from 
Prop. 16. For from this proposition it follows that, 
from the existence of the divine nature, both the essence 
of things and their existence must necessarily be con- 
cluded, or, in a word, in the same sense in which God 
is said to be the cause of Himself He must be called the 
cause of all things. This will appear still more clearly 
from the following corollary. 

CoroL — Individual things are nothing but affections or 
modes of God's attributes, expressing those attributes in 
a certain and determinate manner. This is evident from 
Prop. 1 5 and Def. 5. 

Pbop. XXVI. — A thing which has been determined to any 
action was necessarily so determined by God, and 
that which has not been thus determined by God 
cannot determine itself to action. 

Demonst. — That by which things are said to be deter- 
mined to any action is necessarily something positive 
(as is self-evident) ; and therefore God, from the neces- 
sity of His nature, is the efficient cause both of its essence 
and of its existence (Props. 2 5 and 1 6), which was the 
first thing to be proved. Prom this also the second part 
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of the proposition follows most clearly. For if a tiling 
which has not been determined by God could determine 
itself, the first part of the proposition would be false, 
and to suppose this possible is an absurdity, as we have 
shown. 

Pkop. XXVII. — A thing which has been determined by 
God to any action cannot render itself indeterminate, 

DemonsL — This proposition is evident from the third 
Axiom. 

Prop. XXVIII. — An individual thing, or a thing which 
is finite and which has a determinate existence, cannot 
exist nor be determined to action unless it be deter- 
mined to existence and action by another cause which 
is also finite and has a determinate existence; and 
again, this cause cannot exist nor be determined to 
action unless by another cause which is also finite and 
determined to existence and action, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

DemonsL — Whatever is determined to existence and 
action is thus determined by God (Prop. 26 and Corol. 
Prop. 24). But that which is finite and which has a de- 
terminate existence could not be produced by the absolute 
nature of any attribute of God, for whatever follows from 
the absolute nature of any attribute of God is infinite 
and eternal (Prop. 21). The finite and determinate 
must therefore follow from God, or from some attribute 
of God, in so far as the latter is considered to be affected 
by some mode, for besides substance and modes nothing 
exists (Ax. 1, and Defs. 3 and 5), and modes (Corol. 
Prop. 25) are nothing but affections of God's attributes. 
But the finite and determinate could not follow from 
God, or from any one of His attributes, so far as that 
attribute is affected with a modification which is eternal 
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and infinite (Prop. 22). It must, therefore, follow or be 
determined to existence and action by God, or by some 
attribute of God, in so far as the attribute is modified 
by a modification which is finite, and which has a 
determinate existence. This was the first thing to be 
proved. Again, this cause or this mode (by the same 
reasoning by which we have already demonstrated the 
first part of this proposition) must be determined by 
another cause, which is also finite, and which has a 
determinate existence, and this last cause (by the same 
reasoning) must, in its turn, be determined by another 
cause, and so on continually (by the same reasoning) ad 
infinitum. 

Schol. — Since certain things must have been immediately 
produced by God, that is to say, those which necessarily 
follow from His absolute nature ; these primary products 
being the mediating cause for those things which, never- 
theless, without God can neither be nor can be conceived ; 
it follows, firstly, that of things immediately produced 
by God He is the proximate cause absolutely, and not 
in their own kind (in suo genere), as we say ; for effects 
of God can neither be nor be conceived without their 
cause (Prop. 15, and Corol. Prop. 24). 

It follows, secondly, that God cannot be properly called 
the remote cause of individual things, unless for the 
sake of distinguishing them from the things which He 
has immediately produced, or rather which follow from 
His absolute nature, for by a remote cause we under- 
stand that which is in no way joined to its effect. But 
all things which are, are in God, and so depend upon 
Him that without Him they can neither be nor be con- 
ceived. 

Prop. XXIX. — In nature there is nothing contingent, hit 
all things are determined from the necessity of the 
divine nature to exist and act in a certain manner. 
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Demonst — Whatever is, is in God (Prop. 15); but 
God cannot be called a contingent thing, for (Prop. 11) 
He exists necessarily and not contingently. Moreover, 
the modes of the divine nature have followed from it 
necessarily and not contingently (Prop. 16), and that, 
too, whether it be considered absolutely (Prop. 21), or as 
determined to action in a certain manner (Prop. 27). 
But God- is the cause of these modes, not only in so far 
as they simply exist (Corol. Prop. 24), but also (Prop. 
26) in so far as they are considered as determined to 
any action. And if they are not determined by God 
(by the same proposition), it is an impossibility and not 
a contingency that they should determine themselves ; 
and, on the other hand (Prop. 27), if they are determined 
by God, it is an impossibility and not a contingency that 
they should render themselves indeterminate. Where- 
fore all things are determined from a necessity of the 
divine nature, not only to exist, but to exist and act ' 
in a certain manner, and there is nothing contingent. — 
Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Before I go any farther, I wish here to explain, 
or rather to recall to recollection, what we mean by 
natura naturans and what by natura naturata. 1 For, 
from what has gone before, I think it is plain that by 
natura naturans we are to understand that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself, or those attributes 
of substance which express eternal and infinite essence, 
that is to say (Corol. 1, Prop. 14, and Corol. 2, Prop. 
1 7), God in so far as He is considered as a free cause. 
But by natura naturata I understand everything which 
follows from the necessity of the nature of God, or of 
any one of God's attributes, that is to say, all the modes 
of God's attributes in so far as they are considered as 

1 These are two expressions de- world, and yet at the same time to 

rived from a scholastic philosophy mark by a difference of inflexion 

which strove to signify by the same that there was not absolute identity, 

verb the oneness of God and the — Tr. 
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things which are in God, and which without God can 
neither be nor can be conceived. 

Prop. XXX. — The actual intellect} whether finite or in- 
finite, must comprehend the attributes of God and the 
affections of God, and nothing else. 

Demonst. — A true idea must agree with that of which 
it is the idea (Ax. 6), that is to say (as is self-evident), 
that which is objectively contained in the intellect 
must necessarily exist in nature. But in nature (Corol. 1, 
Prop. 14) only one substance exists, namely, God, nor any 
affections (Prop. 15) excepting those which are in God, 
and which (by the same proposition) can neither be nor 
be conceived without God. Therefore the actual intellect, 
whether finite or infinite, must comprehend the attributes 
of God and the affections of God, and nothing else. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXI. — The actual intellect, whether it be finite or 
infinite, together with the will, desire, love, &c, must 
be referred to the natura naturata and not to the 
natura naturans. 

Demonst. — For by the intellect (as is self-evident) we 
do not understand absolute thought, but only a certain 
mode of thought, which mode differs from other modes, 
such as desire, love, &c, and therefore (Def. 5) must be 
conceived through absolute thought, that is to say (Prop. 
15 and Def. 6), it must be conceived through some 
attribute of God which expresses the eternal and infinite 
essence of thought in such a manner that without that 
attribute it can neither be nor can be conceived. There- 
fore (Schol. Prop. 29) the actual intellect, &c, must be 
referred to the natxira naturata, and not to the natura 
naturans, in the same manner as all other modes of 
thought. — Q.E.D. • 

1 Distinguished from potential znteUect, SchoL Prop. 3 1. — Tk. 
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Schol. — I do not here speak of the actual intellect- 
because I admit that any intellect potentially exists, but 
because I wish, in order that there may be no con- 
fusion, to speak of nothing excepting of that which we 
perceive with the utmost clearness, that is to say, the 
understanding itself, which we perceive as clearly as we 
perceive anything. For we can understand nothing 
through the intellect which does not lead to a more 
perfect knowledge of the understanding. 

Prop. XXXII. — The will cannot be called a free cause, 
but can only be called necessary. 

Demonst. — The will is. only a certain mode of thought, 
like the intellect, and therefore (Prop. 28) no volition 
can exist or be determined to action unless it be de- 
termined by another cause, and this again by another, 
and so on ad infinitum. And if the will be supposed 
infinite, it must be determined to existence and action by 
God, not in so far as He is substance absolutely infinite, 
but in so far as He possesses an attribute which expresses 
the infinite and eternal essence of thought (Prop. 23). 
In whatever way, therefore, the will be conceived, 
whether as finite or infinite, it requires a cause by which 
it may be determined to existence and action, and there- 
fore (Def. 7) it cannot be called a free cause, but only 
necessary or compelled. — Q.E.D. 

Carol. 1. — Hence it follows, firstly, that God does not 
act from freedom of the will. 

Corol. 2. — It follows, secondly, that will and intellect 
are related to the nature of God as motion and rest, and 
absolutely as all natural things, which (Prop. 29) must 
be determined by God to existence and action in a cer- 
tain manner. For the will, like all other things, needs 
a cause by which it may be determined to existence and 
action in a certain manner, and although from a given 
will or intellect infinite things may follow, God cannot 
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on this account be said to act from freedom of will, any 
more than He can be said to act from freedom of motion 
and rest by reason of the things which follow from motion 
and rest (for from motion and rest infinite numbers of 
things follow). Therefore, will does not appertain to the 
nature of God more than other natural things, but is 
related to it as motion and rest and all other things are 
related to it ; these all following, as we have shown, from 
the necessity of the divine nature, and being determined 
to existence and action in a certain manner. 

Prop. XXXIII. — Things could hate been produced by 
God in no other manner nor in any other order 
than that in rchich they have been produced. 

Demonst. — All things have necessarily followed from 
the given nature of God (Prop. 16), and from the neces- 
sity of His nature have been determined to existence and 
action in a certain manner (Prop. 29). If, therefore, 
things could have been of another nature, or could have 
been determined in another manner to action, so that 
the order of nature would have been different, the nature 
of God might then be different to that which it now is, 
and hence (Prop. 11) that different nature would neces- 
sarily exist, and there might consequently be two or 
more Gods, which (CoroL 1, Prop. 14) is absurd. There- 
fore, things could be produced by God in no other manner 
nor in any other order than that in which they have been 
produced. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. 1.- — Since I have thus shown, with greater clear- 
ness than that of noonday light, that in things there is 
absolutely nothing by virtue of which they can be called 
contingent, I wish now to explain in a few words what 
is to be understood by contingent, but firstly, what is to 
be understood by necessary and impossible. A thing is 
called necessary either in reference to its essence or its 
cause. For the existence of a thing necessarily follows 

c 
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either from the essence and definition of the thing 
itself, or from a given efficient cause. In the same 
way a thing is said to be impossible either because the 
essence of the thing itself or its definition involves a 
contradiction, or because no external cause exists deter- 
minate to the production of such a thing. But a thing 
cannot be called contingent unless with reference to a 
deficiency in our knowledge. For if we do not know 
that the essence of a thing involves a contradiction, or 
if we actually know that it involves no contradiction, 
and nevertheless we can affirm nothing with certainty 
about its existence because the order of causes is con- 
cealed from us, that thing can never appear to us either 
as necessary or impossible, and therefore we call it either 
contingent or possible. 

Schol. 2. — From what has gone before it clearly follows 
that things have been produced by God in the highest 
degree of perfection, since they have necessarily followed 
from the existence of a most perfect nature. Nor does 
this doctrine accuse God of any imperfection, but, on the 
contrary, His perfection has compelled us to affirm it. 
Indeed, from its contrary would clearly' follow, as 1 have 
shown above, that God is not absolutely perfect, since, if 
things had been produced in any other fashion, another 
nature would have had to be assigned to Him, different from 
that which the consideration of the most perfect Being 
compels us to assign to Him. I do not doubt that many 
will reject this opinion as ridiculous, nor will they care 
to apply themselves to' its consideration, and this from 
no other reason than that they have been in the habit of 
assigning to God another liberty widely different from 
that absolute will which (Def. 6) we have taught. On 
the other hand, I do not doubt, if they were willing to 
study the matter and properly to consider the series of 
our demonstrations, that they will altogether reject this 
liberty which they now assign to God, not only as of no 
value, but as a great obstacle to knowledge. Neither is 
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there any need that I should here repeat those things 
which are said in the scholium to Prop. 17. But for 
the sake of those who differ from me, I will here show 
that although it he granted that will pertains to God's 
essence, it follows nevertheless from His perfection that 
things could be created in no other mode or order by 
Him. This it will be easy to show if we first consider 
that which my opponents themselves admit, that it 
depends upon the decree and will of God alone that 
each thing should be what it is, for otherwise God 
would not be the cause of all things. It is also admitted 
that all God's decrees were decreed by God Himself from 
all eternity, for otherwise imperfection and inconstancy 
would be proved against Him. But since in eternity 
there is no when nor before nor after, it follows from the 
perfection of God alone that He neither can decree nor 
could ever have decreed anything else than that which 
He has decreed ; that is to say, God has not existed 
before His decrees, and can never exist without them. 
But it is said that although it be supposed that God had 
made the nature of things different from that which it 
is, or that from eternity He had decreed something else 
about nature and her order, it would not thence follow 
that any imperfection exists in God. But if this be said, 
it must at the same time be allowed that God can change 
His decrees. For if God had decreed something about 
nature and her order other than that which He has 
decreed — that is to say, if He had willed and conceived 
something else about nature — He would necessarily have 
had an intellect and a will different from those which 
He now has. And if it be allowed to assign to God 
another intellect and another will without any change of 
His essence and of His perfections, what is the reason 
why He cannot now change His decrees about creation 
and nevertheless remain equally perfect ? For His intel- 
lect and will regarding created things and their order 
remain the same in relationship to His essence and per- 
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fection in whatever manner His intellect and will are 
conceived. Moreover, all the philosophers whom I have 
seen admit that there is no such thing as an intellect 
existing potentially in God, but only an intellect existing 
actually. But since His intellect and His will are not 
distinguishable from His essence, as all admit, it follows 
from this also that if God had had another intellect actu- 
ally and another will, His essence would have been neces- 
sarily different, and hence, as I showed at the beginning, 
if things had been produced by God in a manner different 
from that in which they now exist, God's intellect and 
will, that is to say, His essence (as has been granted), 
must have been different, which is absurd. 

Since, therefore, things could have been produced by 
God in no other manner or order, this being a truth which 
follows from His absolute perfection, there is no sound 
reasoning which can persuade us to believe that God was 
unwilling to create all things which are in His intellect 
with the same perfection as that in which they exist in His 
intellect. But we shall be told that there is no perfection 
nor imperfection in things, but that that which is in them 
by reason of which they are perfect or Imperfect and are 
said to be good or evil depends upon the will of God alone, 
and therefore if God had willed He could have effected 
that that which is now perfection should have been the 
extreme of imperfection, and vice versa. But what else 
would this be than openly to affirm that God, who neces- 
sarily understands what He wills, is able by His will to 
understand things in a manner different from that in which 
He understands them, which, as I have just shown, is a 
great absurdity ? I can therefore turn the argument on 
my opponent's in this way. All things depend upon the 
power of God. In order that things may be differently 
constituted, it would be necessary that God's will should 
be differently constituted ; but God's will cannot be other 
than it is, as we have lately most clearly deduced from 
His perfection. Things therefore cannot be differently 
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all things to a certain indifferent God's will, and affirms 
that all things depend upon God's good pleasure, is at a 
less distance from the truth than the opinion of those 
who affirm that God does everything for the sake of the 
Good. For these seem to place something outside of God 
which is independent of Him, to which He looks while 
He is at work as to a model, or at which He aims as if 
at a certain mark. This is indeed nothing else than to 
subject God to fate, the most absurd thing which can be 
affirmed of Him whom we have shown to be the first 
and only free cause of the essence of all things as well 
as of their existence. Therefore it is 'not worth while 
that I should waste time in refuting this absurdity. 

Prop. XXXIV. — The power of God is His essence itself. 

Demonst. — From the necessity alone of the essence 
of God it follows that God is the cause of Himself 
(Prop. 1 1), and (Prop. 16 and its Corol.) the cause of 
all things. Therefore the power of God, by which He 
Himself and all things are and act, is His essence itself. 

— Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXV. — Whatever we conceive to be in God's power 
necessarily exists. 

Demonst. — For whatever is in God's power must 
(Prop. 34) be so comprehended in His essence that it 
necessarily follows from it, and consequently exists neces- 
sarily. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXVI. — Nothing exists from whose nature an 
effect does not follow. 

Demonst. — Whatever exists expresses the nature or 
the essence of God in a certain and determinate manner 
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(Corol. Prop. 25); that is to say (Prop. 34), whatever 
exists expresses the power of God, which is the cause of 
all things, in a certain and determinate manner, and 
therefore (Prop. 16) some effect must follow from it. 



APPENDIX. 

I have now explained the nature of God and its pro- 
perties. I have shown that He necessarily exists ; that 
He is one God ; that from the necessity alone of His 
own nature He is and acts ; that He is, and in what way 
He is, the free cause of all things ; that all things are in 
Him, and so depend upon Him that without Him they 
can neither be nor can be conceived ; and, finally, that 
all things have been predetermined by Him, not indeed 
from a freedom of will or from absolute good pleasure, 
but from His absolute nature or infinite power. 

Moreover, wherever an opportunity was afforded, I have 
endeavoured to remove prejudices which might hinder 
the perception of the truth of what I have demonstrated ; 
but because not a few still remain which have been and 
are now sufficient to prove a very great hindrance to the 
comprehension of the connection of things in the manner 
in which I have explained it, I have thought it worth 
while to call them up to be examined by reason. But 
all these prejudices which I here undertake to point out 
depend upon this solely : that it is commonly supposed 
that all things in nature, like men, work to some end ; 
and indeed it is thought to be certain that God Him- 
self directs all things to some sure end, for it is said 
that God has made all things for man, and man. that he 
may worship God. This, therefore, I will first investi- 
gate by inquiring, firstly, why so many rest in this 
prejudice, and why all are so naturally inclined to 
embrace it ? I shall then show its falsity, and, finally, 
the manner in which there have arisen from it pre- 
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judices concerning good and evil, merit and sin, praise 
and blame, order and disorder, beauty and - deformity, 
and so forth. This, however, is not the place to de- 
duce these things from the nature of the human mind. 
It will he sufficient if I here take as an axiom that which 
no one ought to dispute, namely, that man is born igno- 
rant of the causes of things, and that he has a desire, 
of which he is conscious, to seek that which is profitable 
to him. From this it follows, firstly, that he thinks 
himself free because he is conscious of his wishes and 
appetites, whilst at the same time he is ignorant of 
the causes by which he is led to wish and desire, not 
dreaming what they are ; and, secondly, it follows that 
man does everything for an end, namely, for that which 
is profitable to him, which is what he seeks. Hence it 
happens that he attempts to discover merely the final 
causes of that which has happened; and when he has 
heard them he is satisfied, because there is no longer 
any cause for further uncertainty. But if he cannot hear 
from another what these final causes are, nothing remains 
but to turn to himself and reflect upon the ends which 
usually determine him to the like actions, and thus by 
his own mind he necessarily judges that of another. 
Moreover, since he discovers, both within and without 
himself, a multitude of means which contribute not a 
little to the attainment of what is profitable to himself 
— for example, the eyes, which are useful for seeing, the 
teeth for mastication, plants and animals for nourish- 
ment, the sun for giving light, the sea for feeding fish, 
&c — it comes to pass that all natural objects are con- 
sidered as means for obtaining what is profitable. These 
too being evidently discovered and not created by man, 
hence he has a cause for believing that some other per- 
son exists, who has prepared them for man's use. For 
having considered them as means it was impossible to 
believe that they had. created themselves, and so he 
was obliged to infer from the means which he was in 
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the habit of providing for himself that some ruler or 
rulers of nature exist, endowed with human liberty, 
who have taken care of all things for him, and have 
made all things for his use. Since he never heard any- 
thing about the mind of these rulers, he was compelled 
to judge of it from bis own, and hence he affirmed 
that the gods direct everything for his advantage, in 
order that he may be bound to them and hold them in 
the highest honour. This is the reason why each man 
has devised for himself, out of his own brain, a different 
mode of worshipping God, so that God might love him 
above others, and direct all nature to the service of his 
blind cupidity and insatiable avarice. 

Thus has this prejudice been turned into a superstition 
and has driven deep roots into the mind — a prejudice 
which was the reason why every one has so eagerly tried 
to discover and explain the final causes of things. The 
attempt, however, to show that nature does nothing in 
vain (that is to say, nothing which is not profitable to 
man), seems to end in showing that nature, the gods, 
and man are alike mad. 

Do but see, I pray, to what all this has led. Amidst so 
much in nature that is beneficial, not a few things must 
have been observed which are injurious, such as storms, 
earthquakes, diseases, and it was affirmed that these 
things happened either because the gods were angry 
because of wrongs which had been inflicted on them by 
man, or because of sins committed in the method of wor- 
shipping them ; and although experience daily contradicted 
this, and showed by an infinity of examples that both the 
beneficial and the injurious were indiscriminately bestowed 
on the pious and the impious, the inveterate prejudices 
on this point have not therefore been abandoned. For it 
was much easier for a man to place these things aside 
with others of the use of which he was ignorant, and thus 
retain his present and inborn state of ignorance, than to 
destroy the whole superstructure and think out a new 
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one. Hence it was looked upon as indisputable that 
the judgments of the gods far surpass our comprehension ; 
and this opinion alone would have been sufficient to 
keep the human race in darkness to all eternity, if 
mathematics, which does not deal with ends, but with 
the essences and properties of forms, had not placed before 
us another rule of truth. In addition to mathematics, 
other causes also might be assigned, which it is super- 
fluous here to enumerate, tending to make men reflect 
upon these universal prejudices, and leading them to a 
true knowledge of things. 

I have thus sufficiently explained what I promised in 
the first place to explain. There will now be no need of 
many words to show that nature has set no end before 
herself, and that all final causes are nothing but human 
fictions. For I believe that this is sufficiently evident 
both from the foundations and causes of this prejudice, 
and from Prop. 16 and Corol. Prop. 32, as well as 
from all those propositions in which I have shown that 
all things are begotten by a certain eternal necessity of 
nature and in absolute perfection. Thus much, never- 
theless, I will add, that this doctrine concerning an end 
altogether overturns nature. For that which is in truth 
the cause it considers as the effect, and vice versa. Asain, 
that which is first in nature it puts last ; and, finally, that 
which is supreme and most perfect it makes the most 
imperfect. For (passing by the first two assertions as self- 
evident) it is plain from Props. 21, 22, and 23, that that 
effect is the most perfect which is immediately produced 
by God, and in proportion as intermediate causes are 
necessary for the production of a thing is it imperfect. 
But if things which are immediately produced by God 
were made in order that He might obtain the end He had 
in view, then the last things for the sake of which the 
first exist, must be the most perfect of alL Again, this 
doctrine does away with God's perfection. For if God 
works to obtain an end, He necessarily seeks something 
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of which he stands in need. And although theologians 
and metaphysicians distinguish between the end of want 
and the end of assimilation (finpm indigentico et finem 
assimilationis), they confess that God has done all things 
for His own sake, and not for the sake of the things to 
be created, because before the creation they can assign 
nothing excepting God for the sake of which God could 
do anything ; and therefore they are necessarily com- 
pelled to admit that God stood in need of and desired 
those things for which He determined to prepare means. 
This is self-evident. Nor is it here to be overlooked that 
the adherents of this doctrine, who have found a pleasure 
in displaying their ingenuity in assigning the ends of 
things, have introduced a new species of argument, not 
the reductio ad impossibile, but the reductio ad ignorantiam, 
to prove their position, which shows that it had no other 
method of defence left. For, by way of example, if a 
stone has fallen from some roof on somebody's head 
and killed him, they will demonstrate in this manner 
that the stone has fallen in order to kill the man. For 
if it did not fall for that purpose by the will of God, 
how could so many circumstances concur through chance 
(and a number often simultaneously do concur) ? You 
will answer, perhaps, that the. event happened because 
the wind blew and the man was passing that way. But, 
they will urge, why did the wind blow at that time, and 
why did the man pass that way precisely at the same 
moment ? If you again reply that the wind rose then 
because the sea on the preceding day began to be stormy, 
the weather hitherto having been calm, and that the 
man had been invited by a friend, they will urge again 
— because there is no end of questioning — But why 
was the sea agitated ? why was the man invited at that 
time ? And so they will not cease from asking the 
causes of causes, until at last you fly to the will of God, . 
the refuge for ignorance. 

So, also, when they behold the structure of the human 
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hody/they are amazed ; and because they are ignorant 
of the causes of such art, they conclude that the body 
was made not by mechanical but by a supernatural or 
divine art, and has been formed in such a way so that 
the one part may not injure the other. Hence it happens 
that the man who endeavours to find out the true causes 
of miracles, and who desires as a wise man to understand 
nature, and not to gape at it like a fool, is generally con- 
sidered and proclaimed to be a heretic and impious by 
those whom the vulgar worship as the interpreters both 
of nature and the gods. For these know that if ignorance 
be removed, amazed stupidity, the sole ground on which 
they rely in arguing or in defending their authority, is 
taken away also. But these things I leave and pass on 
to that which I determined to do in the third place. • 

After man has persuaded himself that all things which 
exist are made for him, he must in everything adjudge 
that to be of the greatest importance which is most use- 
ful to him, and he must esteem that to be of surpass- 
ing worth by which he is most beneficially affected. In 
this way he is compelled to form those notions by which 
he explains nature ; such, for instance, as good, evil, 
order, confusion, heat, cold, leauty, and deformity, &c. ; 
and because he supposes himself to be free, notions like 
those of praise and blame, sin and merit, have arisen. 
These latter I shall hereafter explain when I have treated 
of human nature ; the former I will here briefly unfold. 

It is to be observed that man has given the name 
good to everything which leads to health and the wor- 
ship of God ; on the contrary, everything which does 
not lead thereto he calls evil But because those who do 
not understand nature affirm nothing about things them- 
selves, but only imagine them, and take the imagination 
to be understanding, they therefore, ignorant of things 
and their nature, firmly believe an order to be in things ; 
for when things are so placed that, if they are repre- 
sented to us through the senses, we can easily imagine 
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them, and consequently easily remember them, we call 
them well arranged ; but if they are not placed so that we 
can imagine and remember them, we call them badly 
arranged or confused. Moreover, since those things are 
more especially pleasing to us which we can easily 
imagine, men therefore prefer order to confusion, as if 
order were something in nature apart from our own 
imagination ; and they say that God has created every- 
thing in order, and in this manner they ignorantly 
attribute imagination to God, unless they mean perhaps 
that God, out of consideration for the human imagina- 
tion, has disposed things in the manner in which they 
can most easily be imagined. No hesitation either 
seems to be caused by the fact that an infinite number 
of things are discovered which far surpass our imagina- 
tion, and very many which confound it through its weak- 
ness. But enough of this. The other notions which I 
have mentioned are nothing but modes in which the 
imagination is affected in different ways, and nevertheless 
they are regarded by the ignorant as being specially 
attributes of things, because, as we have remarked, men 
consider all things as made for themselves, and call the 
nature of a thing good, • evil, sound, putrid, or corrupt, 
just as they are affected by it. Tor example, if the 
motion by which the nerves are affected by means of 
objects represented to the eye conduces to well-being, 
the objects by which it is caused are called beautiful ; 
while those exciting a contrary motion are called de- 
formed. Those things, too, which stimulate the senses 
through the nostrils are called sweet-smelling or stink- 
ing ; those which act through the taste are called sweet 
or bitter, full-flavoured or insipid ; those which act 
through the touch, hard or soft, heavy or light ; those, 
lastly, which act through the ears are said to make a 
noise, sound, or harmony, the last having caused men to 
lose their senses to such a degree that they have believed 
that God even is delighted with it. Indeed, philosophers 
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may be found who have persuaded themselves that the 
celestial motions beget a harmony. All these things 
sufficiently show that every one judges things by the 
constitution of his brain, or rather accepts the affec- 
tions of his imagination in the place of things. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at, as we may ob- 
serve in passing, that all those controversies which we 
see have arisen amongst men, so that at last scepticism 
has been the result. For although human bodies agree 
in many things, they differ in more, and therefore that 
which to one person is good will appear to another evil, 
that which to one is well arranged to another is con- 
fused, that which pleases one will displease another, and 
so on in other cases which I pass by both because we 
cannot notice them at length here, and because they are 
within the experience of every one. For every one has 
heard the expressions : So many heads, so many ways of 
thinking ; Every one is satisfied with his own way of 
thinking ; Differences of brains are not less common 
than differences of taste ; — all which maxims show that 
men decide upon matters according to the constitution 
of their brains, and imagine rather than understand 
things. If men understood things, they would, as mathe- 
matics prove, at least be all alike convinced if they were 
not all alike attracted. We see, therefore, that all those 
methods by which the common people are in the habit 
of explaining nature are only different sorts of imagina- 
tions, and do not reveal the nature of anything in itself, 
but only the constitution of the imagination ; and be- 
cause they have names as if they were entities existing 
apart from the imagination, I call them entities not of 
the reason but of the imagination. All argument, 
therefore, urged against us based upon such notions can 
be easily refuted. Many people, for instance, are accus- 
tomed to argue thus : — If all things have followed from 
the necessity of the most perfect nature of God, how is 
it that so many imperfections have arisen in nature — cor- 
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ruption, for instance, of things till they stink ; deformity, 
exciting disgust ; confusion, evil, crime, &c. ? But, as I 
have just observed, all this is easily answered. For the 
perfection of things is to be judged by their nature and 
power alone ; nor are they more or less perfect because 
they delight or offend the human senses, or because they 
are beneficial or prejudicial to human nature. But to 
those who' ask why God has not created all men in 
such a manner that they might be controlled by the 
dictates of reason alone, I give but this answer : Because 
to Him material was not wanting for the creation of 
everything, from the highest down to the very -lowest 
grade of perfection ; or, to speak more properly, because 
the laws of His nature were so ample that they sufficed 
for the production of everything which can be con- 
ceived by an infinite intellect, as I have demonstrated 
in Prop. 1 6. 

These are the prejudices which I undertook to notice 
here. If any others of a similar character remain, they 
can easily be rectified with a little thought by any one. 
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OF THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE MIND. 

I pass on now to explain those things which must neces- 
sarily follow from the essence of God or the Being eternal 
and infinite ; not indeed to explain all these things, for 
we have demonstrated (Prop. 16, pt. i) that an infini- 
tude of things must follow in an infinite number of ways, 
— but to consider those things only which may conduct 
us as it were by the hand to a knowledge of the human 
mind and its highest happiness. 

Definitions. 

I. By body, I understand a mode which expresses in 
a certain and determinate manner the essence of God in 
so far as it is considered as the thing extended, (See 
Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1.) 

II. I say that to the essence of anything pertains 
that, which being given, the thing itself is necessarily 
posited, and being taken away, the thing is necessarily 
taken ; or, in other words, that, without which the thing 
can neither be nor be conceived, and which in its turn 
cannot be nor be conceived without the thing. 

III. By idea, I understand a conception of the mind 
which the mind forms because it is a thinking thing. 

Explanation. — I use the word conception rather than 
perception because the name perception seems to indicate 
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that the mind is passive in its relation to the object. But 
the word conception seems to express the action of the mind. 

IV. By adequate idea, I understand an idea which, 
in so far as it is considered in itself, without reference 
to the object, has all the properties or internal signs 
(denominationes intrinsecas) of a true idea. 

Explanation. — I say internal, so as to exclude that 
which is external, the agreement, namely, of the idea with 
its object. 

V. Duration is the indefinite continuation of existence. 
Explanation. — I call it indefinite because it cannot be 

determined by the nature itself of the existing thing nor 
by the efficient cause, which necessarily posits the exist- 
ence of the thing but does not take it away. 

VI. By reality and perfection I understand the same 
thing. 

VII. By individual things I understand things which 
are finite and which have a determinate existence ; and 
if a number of individuals so unite in one action that 
they are all simultaneously the cause of one effect, I 
consider them all, so far, as a one individual thing. 

Axioms. 

I. The essence of man does not involve necessary 
existence ; that is to say, the existence as well as the 
non-existence of this or that man may or may not follow 
from the order of nature. 

II. Man thinks. 

III. Modes of thought, such as love, desire, or the 
affections of the mind, by whatever name they may be 
called, do not exist, unless in the same individual the 
idea exist of a thing loved, desired, &c. But the idea 
may exist although no other mode of thinking exist. 

IV. We perceive that a certain body is affected in 
many ways. 

V. No individual things are felt or perceived by us 
excepting bodies and modes of thought. 

The postulates will be found after Proposition 13. 
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Pkop. I. — Tliought is an attribute of God, or God is a 
n thinking thing. 

Demonst. — Individual thoughts, or this and that 
thought, are modes which express the nature of God 
in a certain and determinate manner (CoroL Prop. 25, 
pt. 1). God therefore possesses an attribute (Def. 5, 
pt. 1), the conception of which is involved in all indi- 
vidual thoughts, and through which they are conceived. 
Thought, therefore, is one of the infinite attributes of 
God which expresses the eternal and infinite essence of 
God (Def. 6, pt. 1), or, in other words, God is a thinking 
thing. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This proposition is plain from the fact that 
we can conceive an infinite thinking Being. For the 
more things a thinking being can think, the more reality 
or perfection we conceive it to possess, and therefore 
the being which can think an infinitude of things in 
infinite ways is necessarily infinite by his power of 
thinking. Since, therefore, we can conceive an infinite 
Being by attending to thought alone, thought is neces- 
sarily one of the infinite attributes of God (Defs. 4 and 
"6, pt. 1), which is the proposition we wished to prove. 

Peop. II. — Extension is an attribute of God, or God is an 
extended thing. 

Demonst. — The demonstration of this proposition is of 
the same character as that of the last. 

Pkop. IIL — In God there necessarily exists the idea of His 
essence, and of all things which necessarily follow from 
His essence. 

Demonst. — For God (Prop. I, pt. 2) can think an 
infinitude of things in infinite ways, or (which is the 
same thing, by Prop. 16, pt. 1) can form an idea of His 
essence and of all the things which necessarily follow 
from it. But everything which is in the power of God 
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is necessary (Prop. 35, pt. 1), and therefore this idea 
necessarily exists, and (Prop. 15, pt. 1) it cannot exist 
unless in God. 

Schol. — The common people understand by God's power 
His free will and right over all existing things, which 
are therefore commonly looked upon as contingent ; for 
they say that God has the power of destroying every- 
thing and reducing it to nothing. They very frequently, 
too, compare God's power with the power of kings. That 
there is any similarity between the two we have disproved 
in the first and second Corollaries of Prop. 32, pt 1, and in 
Prop. 16, pt. 1, we have shown that God does everything 
with that necessity with which He understands Himself; 
that is to say, as it follows from the necessity of the divine 
nature that God understands Himself (a truth admitted by 
all), so by the same necessity it follows that God does an 
infinitude of things in infinite ways. Moreover, in Prop. 
34, pt 1, we have shown that the power of God is no- 
thing but the active essence of God, and therefore it 
is as impossible for us to conceive that God does not 
act as that He does not exist. If it pleased me to 
go farther, I could show besides that the power which 
the common people ascribe to God is not only a human 
power (which shows that they look upon God as a man, 
or as being like a man), but that it also involves weak- 
ness. But I do not care to talk so much upon the same 
subject. Again and again I ask the reader to consider 
and reconsider what is said upon this subject in the 
first part, from Prop. 1 6 to the end. For it is not pos- 
sible for any one properly to understand the things 
which I wish to prove unless he takes great care not to 
confound the power of God with the human power and 
right of kings. 

Pkop. IV. — TJie idea of God? from which infinite 7inmbers 
of things follow in infinite ivays, can he one only. 

Demonst. — The infinite intellect comprehends nothing 
1 Or God's idea (Idea Dei), see p. 24. — Tb. 
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but the attributes of God and His affections /Prop. 30, 
pt. 1). But God is one (Corol. I, Prop. 14, pt. 1). 
Therefore the idea of God, from which infinite numbers of 
things follow in infinite ways, can be one only. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. V. — The formal Being of ideas recognises God for 
its cause in so far only as He is considered as a 
thinking thing, and not in so far as He is explained 
by any other attribute ; that is to say, the ideas both 
of God's attributes and of individual things do not 
recognise as their efficient cause the objects of the ideas 
or the things which are perceived, but God Himself in 
so far as He is a thinking thing. 

Demonst. — This is plain, from Prop. 3, pt. 2 ; for we 
there demonstrated that God can form an idea of His 
own essence, and of all things which necessarily follow 
from it, solely because He is a thinking thing, and not 
because He is the object of His idea. Therefore the 
formal Being of ideas recognises God as its cause in so 
far as He is a thinking thing. But the proposition can 
be proved in another way. The formal Being of ideas 
is a mode of thought (as is self-evident) ; that is to say, 
(Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1), a mode which expresses in a 
certain manner the nature of God in so far as He is a 
thinking thing. It is a mode, therefore (Prop. 10, 
pt. 1), that involves the conception of no other attribute 
of God, and consequently is the effect (Ax. 4, pt. 1) of 
no other attribute except that of thought ; therefore the 
formal Being of ideas, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. VI. — The modes of any attribute have God for a 
cause only in so far as He is considered under that 
attribute of rvhich they are modes, and not in so far 
as He is considered under any other attribute, 

Demonst. — Each attribute is conceived by itself and 
without any other (Prop. 10, pt. 1). Therefore the 
modes of any attribute involve the conception of that 
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attribute and of no other, and therefore (Ax. 4, pt. 1) 
have God for a cause in so far as He is considered under 
that attribute of which they are modes, and not so far as 
He is considered under any other attribute. — Q.E.D. 

CoroL — Hence it follows that the formal Being of 
things which are not modes of thought does not follow 
from the divine nature because of His prior knowledge 
of these things, but, as we have shown, just as ideas 
follow from the attribute of thought, in the same manner 
and with the same necessity the objects of ideas follow 
and are concluded from their attributes. 

Pbop. VII. — The order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things. 

This is evident from Ax. 4, pt. 1. For the idea of 
anything caused depends upon a knowledge of the cause 
of which the thing caused is the effect 

CoroL — Hence it follows that God's power of thinking 
is equal to His actual power of acting ; that is to say, 
whatever follows formally from the infinite nature of God, 
follows from the idea of God [idea Dei], in the same 
order and in the same connection objectively in God. 

Schol. — Before we go any farther, we must here recall to 
our memory what we have already demonstrated, that 
everything which can be perceived by the infinite in- 
tellect as constituting the essence of substance pertains 
entirely to the one sole substance only, and consequently 
that substance thinking and substance extended are one 
and the same substance, which is now comprehended 
under this attribute and now under that. Thus, also, 
a mode of extension and the idea of that mode are one 
and the same thing expressed in two different ways — a 
truth which some of the Hebrews appear to have seen 
as if through a cloud, since they say that God, the 
intellect of God, and the things which are the objects of 
that intellect are one and the same thing. For example, 
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the circle existing in nature and the idea that is in God 
of an existing circle are one and the same thing, which 
are explained by different attributes ; and, therefore, 
whether we think of nature under the attribute of ex- 
tension, or under the attribute of thought, or under any 
other attribute whatever, we shall discover one and the 
same order, or one and the same connection of causes ; 
that is to say, in every case the same sequence of things. 
Xor have I had any other reason for saying that God 
is the cause of the idea, for example, of the circle in 
so far only as He is a thinking thing, and of the circle 
itself in so far as He is an extended thing, but this, that 
the formal Being of the idea of a circle can only be 
perceived through another mode of thought, as its proxi- 
mate cause, arid this again must be perceived through 
another, and so on ad infinitum. So that when things 
are considered as modes of thought, we must explain the 
order of the whole of nature or the connection of causes 
by the attribute of thought alone, and when things are 
considered as modes of extension, the order of the whole 
of nature must be explained through, the attribute of 
extension alone, and so with other attributes. Therefore 
God is in truth the cause of things as they are in them- 
selves in so far as He consists of infinite attributes, nor 
for the present can I explain the matter more clearly. 

Prop. VIII. — The ideas of non-existent individual things 
or modes are comprehended in the infinite idea of 
God, in the same way that the formal essences of 
individual things or modes are contained in the 
attributes of God. 

DemonsL — This proposition is evident from the pre- 
ceding proposition, but is to be understood more clearly 
from the preceding scholium. 

CoroL — Hence it follows that when individual things 
do not exist unless in so far as they are comprehended in 
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the attributes of God, their objective Being or ideas do not 
exist unless in so far as the infinite idea of God exists 
and when individual things are said to exist, not only 
in so far as they are included in God's attributes, but 
in so far as they are said to have duration, their ideas 
involve the existence through which they are said to 
have duration. 

Schol. — -If any one desires an instance in order that 
what I have said may be more fully understood, I cannot 
give one which will adequately explain what I have been 
saying, since an exact parallel does not exist: never- 
theless, I will endeavour to give as good an illustration 
as can be found. 

The circle, for example, possesses this property, that 
the rectangles contained by the segments of all straight 
lines cutting one another in the same circle are equal ; 
therefore in a circle there are contained an infinite 
number of rectangles equal to one another, but none of 
them can be said to exist unless in so far as the circle 
exists, nor can the idea of any one of these rectangles be 
said to exist unless in so far as it is comprehended in the 
idea of the circle. Out of this infinite number of rect- 
angles, let two only, E and D, be conceived to exist. 

The ideas of these two rectangles 
do not now exist merely in /so far 
as they are comprehended in the 
idea of the circle, but because they 
involve the existence of their rect- 
angles, and it is this which distin- 
guishes them from the other ideas 
of the other rectangles. 

Prop. IX. — The idea of an individual tiling actually 
existing has God for a cause, not in so far as lie 
is infinite, but in so far as lie is considered to be 
affected by another idea of an individual thing 
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actually existing, of which idea also He is the cause 
in so far as He is affected by a third, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

JDemonst — The idea of any individual thing actually 
existing is an individual mode of thought, and is distinct 
from other modes of thought (CoroL and Schol. Prop. 8, 
pt. 2), and therefore (Prop. 6, pt. 2) has God for a cause 
in so far only as He is a thinking thing ; not indeed as a 
thinking thing absolutely (Prop. 28, pt. 1), but in so 
far as He is considered as affected by another mode of 
thought. Again, He is the cause of this latter mode of 
thought in so far as He is considered as affected by 
another, and so on ad infinitum. But the order and 
connection of ideas (Prop. 7, pt. 2) is the same as the order 
and connection of causes ; therefore every individual idea 
has for its cause another idea, that is to say, God in so far 
as He is affected by another idea ; while of this second 
idea God is again the cause in the same way, and so on 
ad infinitum. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — A knowledge of everything which happens in 
the individual object of any idea exists in God in so far 
only as He possesses the idea of that object. 

Demonst. — The idea of everything which happens in 
the object of any idea exists in God (Prop. 3, pt. 2), not 
in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He is con- 
sidered as affected by another idea of an individual thing 
(Prop. 9, pt. 2) ; but (Prop. 7, pt. 2) the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things, and therefore the knowledge of that which 
happens in any individual object will exist in God in so 
far only as He has the idea of that object. 

Peop. X. — The Being of substance does not pertain to the 
essence of man, or, in other words, substance does 
not constitute the form of man. 
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Demonst. — The Being of substance involves necessary 
existence (Prop. 7, pt. 1). If, therefore, the Being of 
substance pertains to the essence of man, the existence 
of man would necessarily follow from the existence* of 
substance (Def. 2, pt 2), and consequently he would 
necessarily exist, which (Ax. 1, pt. 2) is an absurdity. 
Therefore the Being of substance does not pertain, &c. 

Q.E.D. . 

Schol. — This proposition may be demonstrated from 
Prop. 5, pt. 1, which proves that there are not two sub- 
stances of the same nature. For since it is possible for 
more men than one to exist, therefore that which consti- 
tutes the form of man is not the Being of substance. 
This proposition is evident also from the other properties 
of substance ; as, for example, that it is by its nature 
infinite, immutable, indivisible, &c, as any one may 
easily see. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that the essence of man con- 
sists of certain modifications of the attributes of God; 
for the Being of substance does not pertain to the 
essence of man (Prop. 10, pt. 2). It is therefore some- 
thing (Prop. 15, pt, 1) which is in v God, and which 
without God can neither be nor be conceived, or (Corol. 
Prop. 25, pt. 1) an affection or mode which expresses 
the nature of God in a certain and determinate manner. 

Schol. — Every one must admit that without God nothing 
can be nor be conceived ; for every one admits that 
God is the sole cause both of the essence and of the 
existence of all things ; that is to say, God is not only 
the cause of things, to use a common expression, secundum 
fieri, but also secundum esse. But many people say that 
that pertains to the essence of a thing without which the 
thing can neither be nor can be conceived, and they there- 
fore believe either that the nature of God belongs to the 
essence of created things, or that created things can 
be or can be conceived without God; or, which is 
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more probable, there is no consistency in their thought. 
J believe that the cause of this confusion is- that they 
have not observed a proper order of philosophic study. 
For although the divine nature ought to be studied first, 
because it is first in the order of knowledge and in the 
order of things, they think it last ; while, on the other 
hand, those things which are called objects of the "senses 
are believed to stand before everything else. Hence it 
has come to pass that there was nothing of which men 
thought less than the divine nature while they have 
been studying natural objects, and when they afterwards 
applied themselves to think about God, there was nothing 
of which they could think less than those prior fictions 
upon which they had built their knowledge of natural 
things, for these fictions could in no way help to the 
knowledge of the divine nature. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if we find them continually contradicting themselves. 
But this I pass by. For my only purpose was to give a 
reason why I did not say that that pertains to the 
essence of a thing without which the thing can neither 
be nor can be conceived ; and my reason is, that indivi- 
dual things cannot be nor be conceived without God, 
and yet God does not pertain to their essence. I have 
rather, therefore, said that the essence of a thing is 
necessarily that which being given, the thing is posited, 
and being taken away, the thing is taken away, or that 
without which the thing can neither be nor be conceived, 
and which in its turn cannot be nor be conceived with- 
out the thing. 

Pkop. XL — The first thing which forms the actual Being 
of the human mind is nothing else than the idea 
of an individual thing actually existing. 

Demonst. — The essence of a man is formed (Corol. 
Prop. 10, pt. 2) by certain modes of the attributes of 
God, that is to say (Ax. 2, pt. 2), modes of thought, the 
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idea of all of them being prior by nature to the modes of 
thought themselves (Ax. 3, pt. 2) ; and if this idea exists, 
other modes (which also have an idea in nature prior to 
theni) must exist in the same individual likewise (Ax. 3, 
pt. 2). Therefore an idea is the first thing which forms 
the Being of the human mind. But it is not the idea 
of a non-existent thing, for then the idea itself (Corol. 
Prop. 8, pt. 2) could not be said to exist. It will, there- 
fore, be the idea of something actually existing. Neither 
will it be the idea of an infinite thing, for an infinite 
thing must always necessarily exist (Props. 21 and 22, 
pt. 1), and this (Ax. 1, pt. 2) is absurd. Therefore the 
first thing which forms the actual Being of the human 
mind is the idea of an individual thing actually existing. 

— Q.E.D. 

CoroL — Hence it follows that the human mind is a 
part of the infinite intellect of God, and therefore, when 
we say that the human mind perceives this or that thing, 
we say nothing else than that God has this or that idea ; 
not indeed in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He 
is explained through the nature of the human mind, or in 
so far as He forms the essence of the human mind ; and 
when we say that God has this or that idea, not merely in 
so far as He forms the nature of the human mind, but* in 
so far as He has at the same time with the human mind 
the idea also of another thing, then we say that the human 
mind perceives the thing partially or inadequately. 

Schol. — At this point many of my readers will no 
doubt stick fast, and will think of many things which 
will cause delay ; and I therefore beg of them to advance 
slowly, step by step, with me, and not to pronounce 
judgment until they shall have read everything which 
I have to say. 

Prop. XII. — Whatever happens in the object of the idea 
constituting the human mind must be perceived by 
the human mind ; or } in other words, an idea of that 
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thing will necessarily exist in the human mind. That 
is to say, if the object of the idea constituting the 
human mind be a body, nothing can happen in that 
body which is not perceived by the mind. 

Demonst. — The knowledge of everything which happens 
in the object of any idea necessarily exists in God (CoroL 
.Prop. 9, pt. 2), in so far as He is considered as affected 
with the idea of that object ; that is to say (Prop 1 1, 
pt. 2), in so far as He forms the mind' of any being. 
The knowledge, therefore, necessarily exists in God of 
everything which happens in the object of the idea con- 
stituting the human mind ; that is to say, it exists in 
Him in so far as He forms the nature of the human 
mind ; or, in other words (Corol. Prop. 1 1 , pt. 2), the 
knowledge of this thing will necessarily be in the mind, 
or the mind perceives it. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This proposition is plainly deducible and more 
easily to be understood from Schol. Prop. 7, pt. 2, to 
which the reader is referred. 

Prop. XIII. — The object of the idea constituting the human 
mind is a body, or a certain mode of extension actually 
existing, and nothing else. 

Demonst. — For if the body were not the object of the 
human mind, the ideas of the affections of the body 
would not be in God (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2) in so far as 
He has formed our mind, but would be in Him in so far 
as He has formed the mind of another thing; that is 
to say (Corol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 2), the ideas of the affections 
of the body would not be in our mind. But (Ax. 4, pt. 
2) we have ideas of the affections of a body; therefore 
the object of the idea constituting the human mind is 
a body, and that too (Prop. 11, pt. 2) actually existing. 
Again, if there were also any other object of the mind be- 
sides a body, since nothing exists from which some effect 
does not follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), the idea of some effect 
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produced by this object would necessarily exist in our 
mind (Prop. 1 1, pt. 2). But (Ax. 5, pt. 2) there is no 
such idea, and therefore the object of our mind is a body 
existing, and nothing else. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that man is composed of 
mind and body, and that the human body exists as we 
perceive it. 

Schol. — Hence we see not only that the human mind 
is united to the body, but also what is to be understood 
by the union of the mind and body. But no one can 
understand it adequately or distinctly without know- 
ing adequately beforehand the nature of our body; 
for those things which we have proved hitherto are 
altogether general, nor do they refer more to man than 
to other individuals, all of which are animate, although 
in different degrees. For of everything there necessarily 
exists in God an idea of which He is the cause, in the 
same way as the idea of the human body exists in Him ; 
and therefore everything that we have said of the idea 
of the human body is necessarily true of the idea of 
any other thing. We cannot, however, deny that ideas, 
like objects themselves, differ from one. another, and that 
one is more excellent and contains more reality than 
another, just as the object of one idea is more excel- 
lent and contains more reality than another. There- 
fore, in order to determine the difference between the 
human mind and other things and its superiority over 
them, we must first know, as we have said, the nature 
of its object, that is to say, the nature of the human 
body. I am not able to explain it here, nor is such 
an explanation necessary for what I wish to demon- 
strate. 

Thus much, nevertheless, I will say generally, that in 
proportion as one body is better adapted than another 
to do or suffer many things, in the same proportion 
will the mind at the same time be better adapted to 
perceive many things, and the more the actions of a 
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body depend upon itself alone, and the less other 
todies co-operate with it in action, the better adapted 
will the mind be for distinctly understanding. "We 
can thus determine the superiority of one mind to 
another; we can also see the reason why we have only 
a very confused knowledge of our body, together 
with many other things which I shall deduce in what 
follows. For this reason I have thought it worth 
while more accurately to explain and demonstrate the 
truths just mentioned, to which end it is necessary for 
me to say beforehand a few words upon the nature of 
bodies. 

Axiom i. — All bodies are either in a state of motion 
or rest. 

Axiom 2. — Every body moves, sometimes slowly, some- 
times quickly. 

Lemma I. — Bodies are distinguished from 07ie another in 
respect of motion and rest, quickness and slowness, 
and not in respect of substance. 

Demonst. — I suppose the first part of this proposition 
to be self-evident. But it is plain that bodies are not 
distinguished in respect of substance, both from Prop. 5, 
pt 1, and Prop. 8, pt. 1, and still more plainly from 
what I have said in the scholium to Prop. 15, pt. 1. 

Lemma II. — All bodies agree in some respects. 

Demonst. — For all bodies agree in this, that they 
involve the conception of one and the same attribute 
(Def. 1, pt. 2). They have, moreover, this in common, 
that they are capable generally of motion and of rest, 
and of motion at one time quicker and at another 
slower. 

Lemma III. — A body in motion or at rest must be deter- 
mined to motion or rest by another body, which was 
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also determined to motion or rest by another, and that 
in its turn by another, and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst. — Bodies (Def. I, pt. 2) are individual things, 
which (Lem. 1) are distinguished from one another in 
respect of motion and rest, and therefore (Prop. 28, 
pt. 1) each one must necessarily be determined to motion 
or rest by another individual thing ; that is to say (Prop. 
6, pt. 1 ), by another body which (Ax. 1 ) is also either in 
motion or at rest. But this body, by the same reasoning, 
could not be in motion or at rest unless it had been 
determined to motion or rest by another body, and this 
again, by the same reasoning, must have been determined 
by a third, and so on ad infinitum. — Q.E.D. 
• Corol. — Hence it follows that a body in motion will 
continue in motion until it be determined, to a state of 
rest by another body, and that a body at rest will con- 
tinue at rest until it be determined to a state of motion 
by another body. This indeed is self-evident. For if I 
suppose that a body, A, for example, is at rest, if I pay 
no regard to other bodies in motion, I can say nothing 
about the body A except that it is* at rest. If it 
should afterwards happen that the body A should move, 
its motion could not certainly be a result of its former 
rest, for from its rest nothing could follow than that 
the body A should remain at rest. If, on the other 
hand, 'A be supposed to' be in motion, so long as we 
regard A alone, the only thing we can affirm about it is 
that it moves. If it should afterwards happen that A 
should be at rest, the rest could not certainly be a result 
of the former motion, for from its motion nothing could 
follow but that A should move ; the rest must therefore 
be a result of something which was not in A, that is to 
say, of an external cause by which it was determined 
to rest. 

Axiom i . — All the modes by which one body is affected 
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by another follow from the nature of the body affected, 
and at the same time from the nature of the affecting 
body, so that one and the same body may be moved 
in different ways according to the diversity of the 
nature of the moving bodies, and, on the other hand, 
so that different bodies may be moved in different ways 
by one and the same body. 

Axiom 2. — When a body in motion strikes against 
another which is at rest and immovable, it is reflected, in 
order that it may continue its motion, and the angle of 
the line of reflected motion with the plane of the body at 
rest against which it struck will be equal to the angle 
which the line of the motion of 
incidence makes with the same 
plane. 

Thus much for simplest bodies 
which are distinguished from one 
another by motion and rest, speed 
and slowness alone; let us now advance to composite 
bodies. 

Def. — When a number of bodies of the same or of 
different magnitudes are pressed together by others, so 
that they lie one upon the other, or if they are in 
motion with the same or with different degrees of speed, 
so that they communicate their motion to one another in 
a certain fixed proportion, these bodies are said to be 
mutually united, and taken altogether they are said to 
compose one body or individual, which is distinguished 
from other bodies by this union of bodies. 

Axiom 3. — Whether it is easy or difficult to force the 
parts composing an individual to change their situation, 
and consequently whether it is easy or difficult for the 
individual to change its shape, depends upon whether the 
parts of the individual or of the compound body lie with 
less, or whether they lie with greater surfaces upon one 
another. Hence bodies whose parts lie upon each other 
with greater surfaces I will call hard ; those soft, whose 
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parts lie on one another with smaller surfaces ; and 
those fluid, whose parts move amongst each other. 

Lemma IV. — If a certain number of bodies be separated 
from the body or individual which is composed of a 
number of bodies, and if their place be supplied by 
the same number of other bodies of the same nature, 
the individual will retain the nature which it had 
before without any change of form, 

Demonst. — Bodies are not distinguished in respect of 
substance (Lem. i) ; but that which makes the form 
of an individual is the union of bodies (by the preced- 
ing definition). This form, however (by hypothesis), is 
retained, although there may be a continuous change of 
the bodies. The individual, therefore, will retain its nature, 
with regard both to substance and to mode, as before. 

Lemma. V. — If the parts composing an individual become 
greater or less proportionately, so that they preserve 
towards one another the same kind of motion and 
rest, the individual will also retain^ the nature which 
it had before without any change of form. 

Demonst. — The demonstration is of the same kind as 
that immediately preceding. 

Lemma VI. — If any number of bodies composing an indi- 
vidual are compelled to divert into one direction the 
motion they previously had in another, but are 
nevertheless able to continue and reciprocally com- 
municate their motions in the same manner as before, 
the individual will then retain its nature without 
any change of form. 

Demonst. — This is self : evident, for the individual is 
supposed to retain everything which, according to the 
definition, constitutes its form. 
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Lemma VII. — The individual thus composed willy moreover, 
retain its nature whether it move as a whole or be at 
rest, or %uhether it move in this or that direction, 'pro- 
vided that each part retain its own motion and com- 
municate it as before to the rest 

Demonst. — The proof is evident from the definition 
preceding Lemma 4. 

SchoL — We thus see in what manner a composite 
individual can be affected in many ways and yet retain 
its nature. Up to this point we have conceived an indi- 
vidual to be composed merely of bodies which are dis- 
tinguished from one another solely by motion and rest, 
speed and slowness, that is to say, to be composed of the 
most simple bodies. If we now consider an individual 
of another kind, composed of many individuals of diverse 
natures, we shall discover that it may be affected in 
many other ways, its nature nevertheless being preserved. 
For since each of its parts is composed of a number of 
bodies, each part (by the preceding Lemma), without any 
change of its nature, can move more slowly or more 
quickly, and consequently can communicate its motion 
more quickly or more slowly to the rest. If we now 
imagine a third kind of individual composed of these of 
the second kind, we shall discover that it can be affected 
in many other ways without any change of form. Thus, 
if we advance ad infinitum, we may easily conceive the 
whole of nature to be one individual, whose parts, that is 
to say, all bodies, differ in infinite ways without any 
change of the whole individual. If it had been my 
object to consider specially the question of a body, I 
should have had to explain and demonstrate these things 
more fully. But, as I have already said, I have another 
end in view, and I have noticed them only because I 
can easily deduce from them those things which I have 
proposed to demonstrate. 

Postulate 1. — The human body is composed of a 

E 
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number of individuals of diverse nature, each of which 
is composite to a high degree. 

Postulate 2. — Of the individuals of which the human 
body is composed, some are fluid, some soft, and some 
hard. 

Postulate 3. — The individuals composing the human 
body, and consequently the human body itself, are affected 
by external bodies in many ways. 

Postulate 4. — The human body needs for its preserva- 
tion many other bodies by which it is, as it were, con- 
tinually regenerated. 

Postulate 5. — When a fluid part of the human body is 
determined by an external body, so that it often strikes 
upon another which is soft, the fluid part changes the 
plane of the soft part, and leaves upon it, as it were, 
some traces of the impelling external body. 

Postulate 6. — The human body can move and arrange 
external bodies in many ways. 

Pkop. XIV. — The human mind is adapted to the perception 
of many things, and its aptitude increases in propor- 
tion to the number of ways in which its body can be 
disposed. 

BemonsL — The human body is affected (Post. 3 and 
6) in many ways by external bodies, and is so dis- 
posed' as to affect external bodies in many ways. But 
the human mind must perceive (Prop. 1 2, pt. 2) every- 
thing which happens in the human body. The human 
mind is therefore adapted, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XV. — The idea which constitutes the formal Being of 
the human mind is not simple, but is composed of a 
number of ideas. 

Demonst. — The idea which constitutes the formal Being 
of the human mind is the idea of a body (Prop. 1 3, pt. 2) 
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which (Pofet. i) is composed of a number of individuals 
composite to a high degree. But an idea of each indi- 
vidual composing the body must necessarily exist in God 
(Corol. Prop. 8, pt. 2) ; therefore (Prop. 7, pt. 2) the 
idea of the human body is composed of these several 
ideas of the component parts. — Q.E.D. 

Pbop. XVI. — The idea of every way in which the human 
tody is affected by external bodies must involve the 
nature of the human body, and at the same time the 
nature of the external body. 

Demonst. — All ways in which any body is affected 
follow at the same time from the nature of the affected 
body, and from the nature of the affecting body (Ax. 1, 
following Corol. Lem. 3); therefore the idea of these 
affections (Ax. 4, pt. 1) necessarily involves the nature 
of each body, and therefore the idea of each way in which 
the human body is affected by an external body involves 
the nature of the human body and of the external body. 

Q.E.D. 

Corol. I. — Hence it follows, in the first place, that the 
human mind perceives the nature of many bodies together 
with that of its own body. 

Corol 2. — It follows, secondly, that the ideas we have of 
external bodies indicate the constitution of our own body 
rather than the nature of external bodies. This I have 
explained in the Appendix of the First Part by many 
examples. 

Prop. XVII. — If the human body be affected in a way 
which involves the nature of any external body, the 
human mind will contemplate that external body as 
actually existing or as present, until the human body- 
be affected by an affect which excludes the existence or 
presence of the external body. 

Demonst. — This is evident. For so long as the 
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human body is thus affected, so long will the human 
mind (Prop. 1 2, pt. 2) contemplate this affection of the 
external body, that is to say (Prop. 1 6, pt. 2), it will 
have an idea of a mode actually existing which involves 
the nature of the external body, that is to say, an idea 
which does not exclude the existence or presence of the 
nature of the external body, but posits it ; and therefore 
the mind '(Corol. 1, Prop. 16, pt. 2) will contemplate the 
external body as actually existing, &c— Q.E.D. 

Corol. — The mind is able to contemplate external things 
by which the human body was once affected as if they 
were present, although they are not present and do not 
exist. 

Demonst. — When external bodies so determine the 
fluid parts of the human body that they often strike upon 
the softer parts, the fluid parts change the plane of the 
soft parts (Post 5); and thence it happens that the fluid 
parts are reflected from the new planes in a direction 
different from that in which they used to be reflected 
(Ax. 2, following Corol. Lem. 3), and that also afterwards 
when they strike against these new planes by their own 
spontaneous motion, they are reflected in the same way 
as when they were impelled towards those planes by ex- 
ternal bodies. Consequently those fluid bodies produce 
an affection in the human body while they keep up this 
reflex motion similar to that produced by the presence 
of an external body. The mind, therefore (Prop. 1 2, pt. 
2), will think as before, that is to say, it will again con- 
template the external body as present (Prop. 17, pt. 2). 
This will happen as often as the fluid parts of the 
human body strike against those planes by their own 
spontaneous motion. Therefore, although the external 
bodies by which the human body was once affected do not 
exist, the mind will perceive them as if they were pre- 
sent so often as this action is repeated in the body. 

Schol. — We see, therefore, how it is possible for us to 
contemplate things which do not exist as if they were 
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actually present. This may indeed be produced by other 
causes, but I am satisfied with having here* shown one 
cause through which I could explain it, just as if I had 
explained it through the true cause. I do not think, 
however, that I am far from the truth, since no postulate 
which I have assumed contains anything which is not 
confirmed by an experience that we cannot mistrust after 
we have proved the existence of the human body as we 
perceive it (Corol. following Prop. 13, pt. 2). Moreover 
(Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2, and Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2), 
we clearly see what is the difference between the idea, 
for example, of Peter, which constitutes the essence of 
the mind itself of Peter, and the idea of Peter himself 
which is in another man ; for example, in Paul. For the 
former directly explains the essence of the body of Peter 
himself, nor does it involve existence unless so long as 
Peter exists ; the latter, on the other hand, indicates rather 
the constitution of the body of Paul than the nature of 
Peter ; and therefore so long as Paul's body exists with 
that constitution, so long will Paul's mind contemplate 
Peter as present, although he does not exist. But in 
order that we may retain the customary phraseology, we 
will give to those affections of the human body, the ideas 
of which represent to us external bodies as if they were 
present, the name of images of things, although they do 
not actually reproduce the forms of the things. When 
the mind contemplates bodies in this way, we will say 
that it imagines. Here I wish it to be observed, in order 
that I may begin to show what error is, that these ima- 
ginations of the mind, regarded by themselves, contain no 
error, and that the mind is not in error because it ima- 
gines, but only in so far as it is considered as wanting in 
an idea which excludes the existence of those things which 
it imagines as present. For if the mind, when it ima- 
gines non-existent things to be present, could at the same 
time know that those things did not really exist, it would 
think its power of imagination to be a virtue of its nature 
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and not a defect, especially if this faculty of imagining 
depended upon its own nature alone, that is to say (Def. 
7, pt. i), if this faculty of the mind were free. 

Pkop. XVIII. — If the human body has at any time teen 
simultaneously affected by two or more bodies, when- 
ever the mind afterwards imagines one of them, it 
will also remember the others. 

Demonst. — The mind imagines a body (Corol. Prop. 
1 7, pt. 2) because the human body is affected and dis- 
posed by the impressions of an external body, just as 
it was affected when certain of its parts received an im- 
pulse from the external body itself. But by hypothesis, 
the body was at that time disposed in such a manner 
that the mind imagined two bodies at once ; therefore it 
will imagine two at once now, and whenever it imagines 
one, it will immediately recollect the other. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — We clearly understand by this what memory 
is. It is nothing else than a certain concatenation of 
ideas, involving the nature of things which are outside 
the human body, a concatenation which corresponds in 
the mind to the order and concatenation of the affections of 
the human body. I say, firstly, that it is a concatenation 
of those ideas only which involve the nature of things 
which are outside the human body, and not of those 
ideas which explain the nature of those things, for there 
are in trutli (Prop. 16, pt. 2) ideas of the affections of 
the human body, which involve its nature as well as the 
nature of external bodies. I say, in the second place, that 
this concatenation takes place according to the order 
and concatenation of the affections of the human body, 
that I may distinguish it from the concatenation of ideas 
which takes place according to the order of the intellect, 
and enables the mind to perceive things through their 
first causes, and is the same in all men. Hence we 
can clearly understand how it is that the mind from 
the thought of one thing at once turns to the thought 
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of another thing which is not in any way like the 
first. For example, from the thought of the word pomum 
a Roman immediately turned to the thought of the 
fruit, which has no resemblance to the articulate sound 
pomum, nor anything in common with it, excepting this, 
that the body of that man was often affected by the 
thing and the sound ; that is to say, he often heard the 
word pomum when he saw the fruit. In this manner 
each person will turn from one thought to another 
according to the manner in which the habit of each has 
arranged the images of things in the body. The soldier, 
for instance, if he sees the footsteps of a horse in the sand, 
will immediately turn from the thought of a horse to the 
thought of a horseman, and so to the thought of war. 
The countryman, on the other hand, from the thought of 
a horse will turn to the thought of his plough, his field, 
&c. ; and thus each person will turn from one thought 
to this or that thought, according to the manner in which 
he has been accustomed to connect and bind together the 
images of things in his mind. 

Prop. XIX. — The human mind does not know the human 
tody itself, nor does it know that the body exists, 
except through ideas of affections by which the body 
is affected. 

JDemonsL — The human mind is the idea itself or the 
knowledge of the human body (Prop. 13, pt. 2). This 
knowledge (Prop. 9, pt 2) is in God in so far as He is 
considered as affected by another idea of an individual 
thing. But because (Post. 4) the human body needs a 
number of bodies by which it is, as it were, continu- 
ally regenerated, and because the order and connection 
of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
causes (Prop. 7, pt. 2), this idea will be in God in so 
far as He is considered as affected by the ideas of a 
multitude of individual things. 

God, therefore, has the idea of the human body or 
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knows the human body in so far as He is affected by 
a multitude of other ideas, and not in so far as He 
forms the nature of the human mind ; that is to say 
(Corol. ii, pt. 2), the human mind does not know the 
human body. But the ideas of the affections of the 
body are in God in so far as He forms the nature 
of the human mind; that is to say (Prop. 12, pt. 2), the 
human mind perceives these affections, and consequently 
(Prop. 1 6, pt. 2) the human body itself actually existing 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2). The human mind, therefore, perceives 
the human body, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XX.— There exists in God the idea or knowledge 
of the human mind } which follows in ffim, and is 
related to Him in the same way as the idea or Jcnovj- 
ledge of the human oody. 

Demonst — Thought is an attribute of God (Prop. 1, 
pt. 2), and therefore there must necessarily exist in God 
an idea of Himself (Prop. 3, pt. 2), together with an idea 
of all His affections, and consequently (Prop. 1 1, pt. 2) an 
idea of the human mind. Moreover, thi§ idea or know- 
ledge of the mind does not exist in God in so far as He 
is infinite, but in so far as He is affected by another 
idea of an individual thing (Prop. 9, pt. 2). But the 
order and connection of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of causes (Prop. 7, pt. 2). This idea or 
knowledge of the mind, therefore, follows in God, and is 
related to God in the same manner as the idea or know- 
ledge of the body. — Q.E.B. 

Prop. XXI. — This idea of the mind is united to the mind 
in the same way as the mind itself is united to the lody. 

Demonst. — We have shown that the mind is united to 
the body because the body is the object of the mind 
(Props. 12 and 13, pt. 2), therefore, by the same reason- 
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ing, the idea of the mind must be united with its object, 
the mind itself, in the same way as the mind itself is 
united to the body. — q.kd. 

SckoL — This proposition is to be understood much 
more clearly from what has been said in the scholium to 
Prop. 7, pt. 2, for we have there shown that the idea of 
the body and the body, that is to say (Prop. 1 3, pt 2), 
the mind and the body, are one and the same individual, 
which at one time is considered under the attribute of 
thought, and at another under that of extension : the idea 
of the mind, therefore, and the mind itself are one and the 
same thing, which is considered under one and the same 
attribute, that of thought It follows, I say, that the idea 
of the mind and the mind itself exist in God from the 
same necessity and from the same power of thought 
For, indeed, the idea of the mind, that is to say, the idea 
of the idea, is nothing but the form of the idea in so far 
as this is considered as a mode of thought and without 
relation to the object, just as a person who knows 
anything, by that very fact knows that he. knows, and 
knows that he knows that he knows, and so on ad infini- 
tum. But more on this subject afterwards. 

Peop. XXII. — The human mind not only perceives the 
affections of the tody, hut also the ideas of these 
affections. 

Demonst. — The ideas of the ideas of affections follow 
in God and are related to God in the same way as the 
ideas themselves of affections. This is demonstrated 
like Prop. 20, pt. 2. But the ideas of the affections 
of the body are in the human mind (Prop. 1 2, pt 2), 
that is to say, in God (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), in so 
far as He constitutes the essence of the human mind ; 
therefore, the ideas of these ideas will be in God in so far 
as He has the knowledge or idea of the human mind ; 
that is to say (Prop. 21, pt 2), they will be in the 
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human mind itself, which, therefore, not only perceives 
the affections of the body, but also the ideas of these 
affections. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XXIII. — The mind does not know itself except in 
so far as it perceives the ideas of the affections of the 
body. 

Demonst. — The idea or knowledge of the mind (Prop. 
20, pt. 2) follows in God and is related to God in the 
same way as the idea or knowledge of the body. But 
since (Prop. 1 9, pt. 2) the human mind does not know 
the human body itself, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 
2), since the knowledge of the human body is not re- 
lated to God in so far as He constitutes the nature 
of the human mind, therefore the knowledge of the mind 
is not related to God in so far as He constitutes the 
essence of the human mind ; and therefore (Corol. Prop. 
I 1, pt. 2) the human mind so far does not know itself. 
Moreover, the ideas of the affections by which the body 
is affected involve the nature of the human body itself 
(Prop. 16, pt. 2), that is to say (Prpp. 13, pt. 2), 
they agree with the nature of the mind ; therefore a 
knowledge of these ideas will necessarily involve a know- 
ledge of the mind. But (Prop. 22, pt. 2) the knowledge 
of these ideas is in the human mind itself, and therefore 
the human mind so far only has a knowledge of itself. — 
Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXIV. — The human mind does not involve an ade- 
quate knowledge of the parts composing the human 
~body. 

Demonst — The parts composing the human body per- 
tain to the essence of the body itself only in so far as 
they communicate their motions to one another by some 
certain method (see Def. following Corol. Lem. 3), and 
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not in so far as they can be considered as individuals 
without relation to the human body. For the parts of 
the human body are individuals (Post. 1), composite to a 
high degree, parts of which (Lem. 4) can be separated 
from the human body and communicate their motions 
(Ax. 1, following Lem. 3) to other bodies in another 
way, although the nature and form of the human body 
itself is closely preserved. Therefore (Prop. 3, pt. 2) 
the idea or knowledge of each part will be in God in 
so far as He is considered as affected (Prop. 9, pt. 2) 
by another idea of an individual thing, which indi- 
vidual thing is prior to the part itself in the order of 
nature (Prop. 7, pt. 2). The same thing may be said of 
each part of the individual itself composing the human 
body, and therefore the knowledge of each part compos- 
ing the human body exists in God in so far as He is 
affected by a number of ideas of things, and not in so 
far as He has the idea of the human body only ; that is 
to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2); the idea which constitutes the 
nature of the human mind ; and therefore (Corol. Prop. 
1 1, pt. 2) the human mind does not involve an adequate 
knowledge of the parts composing the human body. — 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXV. — The idea of each affection of the human body 
does not involve an adequate knowledge of an external 
body. 

Demonst. — We have shown that the idea of an affec- 
tion of the human body involves the nature of an ex- 
ternal body so far as (Prop. 1 6, pt. 2) the external body 
determines the human body in some certain manner. 
But in so far as the external body is an individual which 
is not related to the human body, its idea or knowledge 
is in God (Prop. 9, pt. 2) in so far as He is considered 
as affected by the idea of another thing, which idea 
(Prop. 7, pt. 2) is prior by nature to the external body 
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itself. Therefore the adequate knowledge of an external 
body is not in God in so far as He has the idea of the 
affection of the human body, or, in other words, the idea 
of the affection of the human body does not involve an 
adequate knowledge of an external body. — q.e.d. 

Pkop. XXVI. — The human mind perceives no external 
body as actually existing, unless through the ideas of 
the affections of its body, 

Demonst. — If the human body is in no way affected 
by any external body, then (Prop. 7, pt. 2) the idea of 
the human body, that is to say (Prop. 1 3, pt. 2), the 
human mind, is not affected in any way by the idea of 
the existence of that body, nor does it in any way perceive 
the existence of that external body. But in so far as 
the human body is affected in any way by any external 
body, so far (Prop. 16, pt. 2, with its Corol.) does it 
perceive the external body. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — In so far as the human mind imagines an 
external body, so far it has not an adequate knowledge 
of it. 

Demonst. — When the human mind through the ideas 
of the affections of its body contemplates external bodies, 
we say that it then imagines (Schol. Prop. 1 7, pt. 2), nor 
can the mind (Prop. 26, pt. 2) in any other way imagine 
external bodies as actually existing. Therefore (Prop. 25, 
pt. 2) in so far as the mind imagines external bodies it 
does not possess an adequate knowledge of them. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XXVII. — The idea of any affection of the human 
body does not involve an adequate knowledge of the 
human body itself 

Demonst — Every idea of any affection of the human 
body involves the nature of the human body in so far as 
the human body itself is considered as affected in a certain 
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manner (Prop. 1 6, pt. 2). But in so far as the human 
body is an individual which can be affected in a multi- 
tude of other ways, its idea, &c. (See Demonst. Prop. 
25, pt. 2.) 

Prop. XXVIII. — The ideas of the affections of the human 
body, in so far as they are related only to the human 
mind, are not clear and distinct, but confused. 

Demonst — The ideas of the affections of the human 
body involve the nature both of external bodies and 
of the human body itself (Prop. 16, pt. 2), and must 
involve the nature not only of the human body, but 
of its parts, for the affections are ways (Post. 3) in 
which the parts of the human body, and consequently 
the whole body, is affected. But (Props. 24 and 25, pt. 
2) an adequate knowledge of external bodies and of the 
parts composing the human body does not exist in God 
in so far as He is considered as affected by the human 
mind, but in so far as He is affected by other ideas. 
These ideas of affections, therefore, in so far as they are 
related to the human mind alone, are like conclusions 
without premisses, that is to say, as is self-evident, they 
are confused ideas. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — The idea which forms the nature of the mind 
is demonstrated in the same way not to be clear and 
distinct when considered in itself. So also with the 
idea of the human mind, and the ideas of the ideas 
of the affections of the human body, in so far as they 
are related to the mind alone, as every one may easily 
see. 

Prop. XXIX. — The idea of the idea of any affection of 
the human body does not involve an adequate know- 
ledge of the human mind. 

Demonst. — The idea of an affection of the human body 
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(Prop. 27, pt. 2) does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of the body itself, or, in other words, does not adequately 
express its nature, that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), it does 
not correspond adequately with the nature of the human 
mind, and therefore (Ax. 6, pt. 1) the idea of this idea 
does not adequately express the nature of the human 
mind, nor involve an adequate knowledge of it. — 

Q.E.D. 

Corol. — From this it is evident that the human mind, 
when it perceives things in the common order of nature, 
has no adequate knowledge of itself nor of its own body, 
nor of external bodies, but only a confused and mutilated 
knowledge ; for the mind does not know itself unless 
in so far as it perceives the ideas of the affections of the 
body (Prop. 23, pt. 2). Moreover (Prop. 19, pt. 2), it 
does not perceive its body unless through those same 
ideas of the affections by means of which alone (Prop. 2 6, 
pt. 2) it perceives external bodies. Therefore in so far as 
it possesses these ideas it possesses an adequate knowledge 
neither of itself (Prop. 29, pt. 2), nor of its body (Prop. 
27, pt. 2), nor of external bodies (Prop. 25, pt. 2), but 
merely (Prop. 28, pt. 2, together with .the scholium) a 
mutilated and confused knowledge. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — I say expressly that the mind has no adequate 
knowledge of itself, nor of its body, nor of external bodies, 
but only a confused knowledge, as often as it perceives 
things in the common order of nature, that is to say, as 
often as it is determined to the contemplation of this 
or that externally — namely, by a chance coincidence, 
and not as often as it is determined internally — for 
the reason that it contemplates 1 several things at once, and 
is determined to understand in what they differ, agree, or 
oppose one another ; for whenever it is internally disposed 
in this or in any other way, it then contemplates things 
clearly and distinctly, as I shall show presently. 

1 In this latter case. — Tr. 
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Prop. XXX. — About the duration of our body we can 
have bid a very inadequate knowledge. . 

DemonsL — The duration of our body does not depend 
upon its essence (Ax. I, pt. 2), nor upon the absolute 
nature of God (Prop. 21, pt. 1), but (Prop. 28, pt. 1) the 
body is determined to existence and action by causes which 
also are determined by others to existence and action in 
a certain and determinate manner, whilst these,. again, 
are determined by others, and so on ad infinitum. The 
duration, therefore, of our body depends upon the common 
order of nature and the constitution of things. But an 
adequate knowledge of the way in which things are con- 
stituted, exists in God in so far as He possesses the 
ideas of all things, and not in so far as He possesses 
only the idea of the human body (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2). 
Therefore the knowledge of the duration of our body is 
altogether inadequate in God, in so far as He is only 
considered as constituting the nature of the human mind, 
that is to say (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), this knowledge in 
our mind is altogether inadequate. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXI. — About the duration of individual things 
which are outside us we can have but a very inadequate 
knowledge. 

Demmst. — Each individual thing, like the human body, 
must be determined to existence and action by another 
individual thing in a certain and determinate manner, 
and this again by another, and so on ad infinitum (Prop. 
28, pt. 1). But we have demonstrated in the preceding 
proposition, from this common property of individual 
things, that we have but a very inadequate knowledge of 
the duration of our own body ; therefore the same con- 
clusion is to be drawn about the duration of individual 
things, that is to say, that we can have but a very in- 
adequate knowledge of it — q.e.d. 
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Cowl. — Hence it follows that all individual things are 
contingent and corruptible, for we can have no adequate 
knowledge concerning their duration (Prop. 31, pt. 2), 
and this is what is to be understood by us as their con- 
tingency and capability of corruption (Schol. i,Prop. 33, 
pt. 1); for (Prop. 29, pt. 1) there is no other contingency 
but this. 

Prop. XXXII. — All ideas, in so far as they are related to 
God, are true. 

Demonst. — All the ideas which are in God always 
agree with those things of which they are the ideas 
(Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2), and therefore (Ax. 6, pt. 1) they 
are all true. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XXXIII. — In ideas there is nothing positive on 
account of which they are called false. 

Demonst. — If the contrary be asserted, conceive, if it be 
possible, a positive mode of thought which shall consti- 
tute the form or error of falsity. This mode of thought 
cannot be in God (Prop. 32, pt. 2), but outside God it 
can neither be nor be conceived (Prop. 15, pt. 1), and 
therefore in ideas there is nothing positive on account 
of which they are called false. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXIV. — Every idea which in us is absolute, that 
is to say, adequate and perfect, is true. 

Demonst. — When we say that an adequate and perfect 
idea is in us, we say nothing else than (Corol. Prop. 1 1, 
pt. 2) that an adequate and perfect idea exists in God in 
so far as He constitutes the essence of the human mind, 
and consequently (Prop. 32, pt. 2) we say nothing else 
than that this idea is true. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXV. — Falsity consists in the privation of know- 
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ledge, which inadequate, that is to say, mutilated and 
- confused ideas involve. 

Demonst. — There is nothing positive in ideas which can 
constitute a form of falsity (Prop. 33, pt. 2). But falsity 
cannot consist in absolute privation (for we say that minds 
and not bodies err and are mistaken) ; nor can it consist in 
absolute ignorance, for to be ignorant and to be in error are 
different. Falsehood, therefore, consists in the privation 
of. knowledge which is involved by inadequate knowledge 
of things or by inadequate and confused ideas. — q.kd. 

Schol. — In the scholium of Prop. 1 7, pt. 2, I have ex- 
plained how error consists in the privation of knowledge ; 
but for the sake of fuller explanation, I will give an 
example. For instance, men are deceived because they 
think themselves free, and the sole reason for thinking 
so is that they are conscious of their own actions, and 
ignorant of the causes by which those actions are deter- 
mined. Their idea of liberty therefore is this — that they 
know no cause for their own actions ; for as to saying 
that their actions depend upon their will, these are words 
to which no idea is attached. What the will is, and in 
what manner it moves the body, every one is ignorant, 
for those who pretend otherwise, and devise seats and 
dwelling-places of the soul, usually excite our laughter 
or disgust. Just in the same manner, when we look at 
the sun, we imagine his distance from us to be about 200 
feet ; the error not consisting solely in the imagination, 
but arising from our not knowing what the true distance 
is when we imagine, and what are the causes of our 
imagination. For although we may afterwards know 
that the sun is more than 600 diameters of the earth 
distant from us, we still imagine it near us, since we 
imagine it to be so near, not because we are ignorant of 
its true distance, but because an affection of our body 
involves the essence of the sun, in so far as our body 
itself is affected by it. 

F 
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Peop. XXXVI. — Inadequate and confused ideas follow by 
the same necessity as adequate or clear and distinct 
ideas. 

Demonst. — All ideas are in God (Prop. IS, pt. i), and 
in so far as they are related to God are true (Prop. 3 2, 
pt. 2) and (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2) adequate. No ideas, 
therefore, are inadequate or confused unless in so far as 
they are related to the individual mind of some person 
(see Props. 24 and 28, pt. 2). All ideas, therefore, both 
adequate and inadequate, follow by the same necessity 
(Corol. Prop. 6, pt. 2). 

Peop. XXXVII. — That which is common to everything 
(see Lemma 2), and which is equally in the part and 
in the whole, forms the essence of no individual 
thing. 

Demonst. — For if this be denied, let that which is 
common be conceived, if possible, to constitute the 
essence of some individual thing, — the essence, for ex- 
ample, of B. Without B, therefore (Def. 2, pt. 2), that 
which is common can neither be nor be conceived. But 
this is contrary to the hypothesis. Therefore that 
which is common does not pertain to the essence of 
B, nor does it form the essence of any other individual 
thing. 

Peop. XXXVIII. — TJwse things which are common to 
everything, and which are equally in the part and in 
the whole, can only he adequately conceived. 

Demonst. — Let there be something, A, which is com- 
mon to all bodies, and which is equally in the part of 
each body and in the whole. I say that A can only be 
adequately conceived. For the idea of A (Corol. Prop. 7, 
pt. 2) will necessarily be adequate in God, both in so far 
as He has the idea of the human body and in so far as 
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He has the idea of its affections, which (Props. 16, 25, 
and 27, pt. 2) involve the nature of the human body, 
and partly also the nature of external bodies ; that is to 
say (Props. 1 2 and 1 3, pt. 2), this idea will necessarily be 
adequate in God in so far as He constitutes the human 
mind, or in so far as He has ideas which are in the human 
mind. The mind, therefore (Corol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 2), neces- 
sarily perceives A adequately, both in so far as it per- 
ceives itself or its own or any external body ; nor can 
A be conceived in any other manner. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that some ideas or notions 
exist which are common to' all men, for (Lem. 2) all 
bodies agree in some things, which (Prop. 38, pt. 2) 
must be adequately, that is to say, clearly and distinctly, 
perceived by all 

PPwOP. XXXIX. — There will exist in the human mind an 
adequate idea of that which is common and proper to 
the human body, and to any external bodies by which 
the human body is generally affected — of that which 
equally in the part of each of these external bodies and 
in the whole is common and proper. 

JDemonst. — Let A be something which is common and 
proper to the human body and certain external bodies ; 
let it exist equally in the human body and in those ex- 
ternal bodies, and let it exist equally in the part of each 
external body and in the whole. An adequate idea of A 
itself will exist in God (CoroL Prop. 7, pt. 2), both in so 
far as He has the idea of the human body and in so far 
as He has the idea of the given external bodies. Let it 
be supposed that the human body is affected by an ex- 
ternal body through that which it has in common with 
the external body, that is to say, by A The idea of this 
affection will involve the property of A (Prop. 1 6, pt. 2), 
and therefore (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2) the idea of this affec- 
tion, in so far as it involves the property of A, will exist 
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adequately in God in so far as He is affected by the 
idea of the human body, that is to say (Prop. 1 3, pt. 2), 
in so far as He constitutes the nature of the human 
mind. Therefore (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) this idea is 
also adequate in the human mind. — Q.E.D. 

Corol — Hence it follows that the more things the 
body has in common with other bodies, the more things 
will the mind be adapted to perceive. 

Prop. XL. — Those ideas are also adequate which follow in 
the mind from ideas which are adequate in it 

DemonsL — This is evident. For when we say that 
an idea follows in the " human mind from ideas which 
are adequate in it, we do but say (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) 
that in the divine intellect itself an idea exists of which 
God is the cause, not in so far as He is infinite, nor in so 
far as He is affected by the ideas of a multitude of indi : 
vidual things, but in so far only as He constitutes the 
essence of the human mind. 

Schol — I have thus explained the origin of those 
notions which are called common, and which are the 
foundations of our reasoning ; but of some axioms or 
notions other causes exist which it would be advan- 
tageous to explain by our method, for we should thus be 
able to distinguish those notions which are more useful 
than others, and those which are scarcely of any use ; 
those which are common ; those which are clear and dis- 
tinct only to those persons who do not suffer froin preju- 
dice ; and, finally, those which are ill-founded. Moreover, 
it would be manifest whence these notions which are called 
second, and consequently the axioms founded upon thenv 
have taken their origin, and other things, too, would be ex- 
plained which I have thought about these matters at different 
times. Since, however, I have set apart this subject for 
another treatise, and because I do not wish to create disgust 
with excessive prolixity,' I have determined to pass by this 
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matter here. But not to omit anything which is neces- 
sary for us to know, I will briefly give the causes from 
which terms called Transcendental, such as Being, Thing, 
Something, have taken their origin. These terms have 
arisen because the human body, inasmuch as it is limited, 
can form distinctly in itself a certain number only of 
images at once. (For the explanation of the word, •image, 
see Schol. Prop. 1 7, pt. 2.) If this number be exceeded, 
the images will- become confused ; and if the number of 
images which the body is able to form distinctly be greatly 
exceeded, they will all run one into another. Since this 
is so, it is clear (Corol. Prop. 17, and Prop. 18, pt. 2) 
that in proportion to the number of images which can be 
formed at the same time in the body will be the number 
of bodies which the human mind can imagine at the same 
time. If the images in the body, therefore, are all con- 
fused, the mind will^ confusedly imagine all the bodies 
without distinguishing the one from the other, and will 
include them all, as it were, under one attribute, that of 
being or thing. The same confusion may also be caused by 
lack of uniform force in the images and from other analo- 
gous causes, which there is no need to discuss here, the 
consideration of one cause being sufficient for the pur- 
pose we have in view. For it all comes to this, that 
these terms signify ideas in the highest degree confused. 
It is in this way that those notions have arisen which 
are called Universal, such as, Man, Horse, Dog, &c. ; that 
is to say, so many images of men, for instance, are formed 
in the human body at once, that they exceed the power 
of the imagination, not entirely, but to such a degree that 
the mind has no power to imagine the determinate number 
of men and the small differences of each, such as colour 
and size, &c. It will therefore distinctly imagine that 
only in which all of them agree in so far as the body 
is affected by them, for by that the body was chiefly 
affected, that is to say, by each individual, and this it 
will express by the name man, covering thereby an infinite 
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number of individuals ; to imagine a determinate number 
of individuals being out of its power. But we must ob- 
serve that these notions are not formed by all persons in 
the same way, but that they vary in each case according 
to the thing by which the body is more frequently affected, 
and which the mind more easily imagines or recollects. 
For example, those who have more frequently looked 
with admiration upon the stature of men, by the name 
man will understand an animal of erect stature, while 
those who have been in the habit of fixing their thoughts 
on something else, will form another common image of 
men, describing man, for instance, as an animal capable 
of laughter, a biped without feathers, a rational animal, 
and so on; each person forming universal images of 
things according to the temperament of his own body. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that so many con- 
troversies have arisen amongst those philosophers who 
have endeavoured to explain natural objects by the images 
of things alone. 

Scliol 2. — From what has been already said, it clearly 
appears that we perceive many things and form univer- 
sal ideas : 

1. From individual things, represented by the senses 
to us in a mutilated and confused manner, and without 
order to the intellect (Corol. Prop. 29, pt. 2). These 
perceptions I have therefore been in the habit of calling 
knowledge from vague experience. 

2. From signs; as, for example, when we hear or read 
certain words, we recollect things and form certain ideas 
of them similar to them, through which ideas we imagine 
things (Scliol. Frop. 18, pt. 2). These two ways of 
looking at things I shall hereafter call knowledge of the 
first kind, opinion or imagination. 

3. From our possessing common notions and adequate 
ideas of the properties of things (Corol. Prop. 38, Prop. 
39, with Corol. and Prop. 40, pt. 2). This I shall call 
reason and knowledge of the second kind. 
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Besides these two kinds of knowledge, there is a 
third, as I shall hereafter show, which we -shall call 
intuitive science. This kind of knowing advances 
from an adequate idea of the formal essence of certain 
attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things. All this I will explain by one example. 
Let there be three numbers given through which it is 
required to discover a fourth which shall be to the third 
as the second is to the first. A merchant does not 
hesitate to multiply the second and third together and 
divide the product by the first, either because he has not 
yet forgotten the things which he heard without any 
demonstration from his schoolmaster, or because he has 
seen the truth of the rule with the more simple num- 
bers, or because from the 19th Prop, in the 7th book of 
Euclid he understands the common property of all pro- 
portionals. 

But with the simplest numbers there is no need of all 
this. If the numbers I, 2, 3, for instance, be given, 
every one can see that the fourth proportional is 6 
much more clearly than by any demonstration, because 
from the ratio in which we see by one intuition that the 
first stands to the second we conclude the fourth. 

Prop. XLI. — Knowledge of the first kind alone is the cause 
of falsity ; knowledge of the second and third orders 
is necessarily true. 

DemonsL — To knowledge of the first kind we have 
said, in the preceding scholium, that all those ideas 
belong which are inadequate and confused, and, there- 
fore (Prop. 35, pt. 2), this knowledge alone is the cause 
of falsity. Moreover, to knowledge of the second and 
third kind we have said that those ideas belong which 
are adequate, and therefore this knowledge (Prop. 34, 
pt. 2) is necessarily true. 

Peop. XLII. — It is the knowledge of the second and third, 
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and not that of the first kind, which teaches us to 
distinguish the true from the false. ' 

Demonst. — This proposition is self-evident. For he 
who knows how to distinguish between the true and the 
false must have an adequate idea of the true and the 
false, that is to say (Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), he must 
know the true and the false by the second or third kind 
of knowledge. 

Prop. XLIII. — He who has a true idea knows at the same 
time that he has a true idea, nor can he doubt the 
truth of the thing. 

Demonst. — A true idea in us is that which in God is 
adequate, in so far as He is explained by the nature of 
the human mind (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2). Let us sup- 
pose, therefore, that there exists in God, in so far as- He 
is explained by the nature of the human mind, an ade- 
quate idea, A. Of this idea there must necessarily exist 
in God an idea, which, is related to Him in the same 
way as the idea A (Prop. 20, pt. 2, the demonstration of 
which is universal). But the idea A is supposed to be 
related to God in so far as He is explained by the nature 
of the human mind. The idea of the idea A must there- 
fore be related to God in the same manner, that is to 
say (Carol. Prop. 1 i,pt. 2), this adequate idea of the idea 
A will exist in the mind itself which has the adequate 
idea A. He therefore who has an adequate idea, that is 
to say (Prop. 34, pt. 2), he who knows a thing truly, 
must at the same time have an adequate idea or a true 
knowledge of his knowledge, that is to say (as is self- 
evident) he must be certain. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — In the scholium to Prop. 21, pt. 2, I have 
explained what is the idea of an idea, but it is to be 
observed that the preceding proposition is evident by 
itself. For no one who has a true idea is ignorant 
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that a true idea involves the highest certitude ; to have 
a true idea signifying just this, to know a thing perfectly 
or as well as possible. No one, in fact, can doubt this, 
unless he supposes an idea to be something dumb, like a 
picture on a tablet, instead of being a mode of thought, that 
is to say, intelligence itself. Moreover, I ask who can 
know that he understands a thing unless he first of all 
understands that thing ? that is to say, who can know that 
he is certain of anything unless he is first of all certain 
of that thing ? Then, again, what true idea can be given 
more clearly and surely which shall be the standard of 
truth ? Just as light reveals both itself and the dark- 
ness, so truth is the standard of itself and of the false. 
I consider what has been said to be a sufficient answer 
to the objection that if a true idea is distinguished from a 
false idea only in so far as it is said to agree with that of 
which it is the idea, the true idea therefore has no reality 
nor perfection above the false idea (since they are dis- 
tinguished by an external sign alone), and consequently 
the man who has true ideas will have no greater reality 
or perfection than he who has false ideas only. I con- 
sider, too, that I have already replied to those who inquire 
why men have false ideas, and how a man can certainly 
know that he has ideas which agree with those things of 
which they are the ideas. For with regard to the dif- 
ference between a true and a false idea, it is evident 
from Prop. 35, pt. 2, that the former is related to the 
latter as being is to non-being. The causes of falsity, 
too, I have most clearly shown in Props. 19-35, including 
the scholium to the last. From what has there been 
said, the nature of the difference between a man who 
has true ideas and one who has only false ideas is 
clear. With regard to the last-mentioned point — how a 
man can know that he has an idea which agrees with 
that of which it is the idea — I have shown almost more 
times than enough that he knows it simply because he 
has an idea which agrees with that of which it is the 
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idea, that is to say, because truth is its own standard. 
We must remember, besides, that our mind, in so far as 
it truly perceives things, is a part of the infinite intellect 
of God (Corol. Prop. II, pt. 2), and therefore it must be 
that the clear and distinct ideas of the mind are as. true 
as those of God. 

Peop. XLIV. — It is not of the nature of reason to con- 
sider things as contingent but as necessary. 

Demonst. — It is in the nature of reason to perceive 
things truly (Prop. 41, pt. 2), that is to say (Ax. 6, 
pt. 1), as they are in themselves, that is to say (Prop. 29, 
pt. 1), not as contingent but as necessary. — q.e.d. 

Corol 1. — Hence it follows that it is through the 
imagination alone that we look upon things as contin- 
gent both with reference to the past and the future. 

Sclwl. — How this happens I will explain in a few 
words. We have shown above (Prop. 17, pt. 2, with 
Corol.) that unless causes oppose preventing the present 
existence of things, the mind always imagines them pre- 
sent before it, even if they do not exist. Again (Prop. 
1 8, pt. 2), we have shown that if the human body has 
once been simultaneously affected by two external bodies, 
whenever the mind afterwards imagines one it will imme- 
diately remember the other ; that is to say, it will look 
upon both as present before it, unless causes oppose which 
prevent the present existence of the things. No one 
doubts, too, that we imagine time because we imagine 
some bodies to move with a velocity less, or greater than, 
or equal to that of others. Let us therefore suppose 
a boy who yesterday, for the first time, in the morning 
saw Peter, at midday Paul, in the evening Simeon, and 
to-day in the morning again sees Peter. It is plain 
from Prop. 18, pt. 2, that as soon as he sees the 
morning light he will imagine the sun passing through 
the same part of the sky as on the day preceding ; that 
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is to say, he will imagine the whole day, and at the same 
time Peter will be connected in his imagination with 
the morning, Paul with midday, and Simeon with the 
evening. In the morning, therefore, the existence of 
Paul and Simeon will be imagined in relation to future 
time, while in the evening, if the boy should see Simeon, 
he will refer Peter and Paul to the past, since they will 
be connected with the past in his imagination. This 
process will be constant in proportion to the regularity 
with which he sees Peter, Paul, and Simeon in this order. 
If it should by some means happen that on some other 
evening, in the place of Simeon, he should see James, 
on the following morning he will connect in his imagina- 
tion with the evening at one time Simeon and at another 
James, but not both together. For he is supposed to 
have seen one and then the other in the evening, but not 
both together. His imagination will therefore fluctuate, 
and he will connect with a future evening first one and 
then the other ; that is to say, he will consider neither 
as certain, but both as a contingency in the future. 

This fluctuation of the imagination will take place in 
the same way if the imagination is dealing with things 
which we contemplate in the same way with reference 
to past or present time, and consequently we imagine 
things related to time past, present, or future as con- 
tingent. 

Corel. 2. — It is of the nature of reason to perceive 
things under a certain form of eternity. 

Demonst. — It is of the nature of reason to consider 
things as necessary and not as contingent (Prop. 44, pt. 2). 
This necessity of things it perceives truly (Prop. 41, 
pt. 2); that is to say (Ax. 6, pt. 1), as it is in itself. 
But (Prop. 16, pt. 1) this necessity of things is the 
necessity itself of the eternal nature of God. Therefore 
it is of the nature of reason to consider things under this 
form of eternity. Moreover, the foundations of reason are 
notions which explain those things which are common 
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to all (Prop. 38, pt. 2), and these things explain the 
essence of no individual thing (Prop. 37, pt. 2), and 
must therefore be conceived without any relation to time, 
but under a certain form of eternity. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLV. — Every idea of any tody or actually existing 
individual thing necessarily involves the eternal and 
infinite essence of God. 

Demonst. — The idea of an individual thing actually 
existing necessarily involves both the essence and ex- 
istence of the thing itself (Corol. Prop. 8, pt. 2). But 
individual things (Prop. 15, pt. 1) cannot be conceived 
without God, and since (Prop. 6, pt. 2) God is their 
cause in so far as He is considered under that attribute 
of which they are modes, their ideas (Ax. 4, pt. 1) must 
necessarily involve the conception of that attribute, or, in 
other words (Def. 6, pt. 1), must involve the eternal and 
infinite essence of God. — Q.E.D. 

ScJioL — By existence is to be understood here not 
duration, that is, existence considered in the abstract, as 
if it were a certain kind of quantity, but I speak of 
the nature itself of the existence which is assigned to 
individual things, because from the eternal necessity of 
the nature of God infinite numbers of things follow in 
infinite ways (Prop. 16, pt. 1). I repeat, that I speak of 
the existence itself of individual things in so far as they 
are in God. For although each individual thing is de- 
termined by another individual thing to existence in a 
certain way, the force nevertheless by which each thing 
perseveres in its existence follows from the eternal neces- 
sity of the nature of God (see Corol. Prop. 24, pt. 1). 

Pkop. XL VI. — The knowledge of the eternal and infinite 
essence of God which each idea involves is adequate 
and perfect. 

Demonst. — The demonstration of the preceding pro- 
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position is universal, and whether a thing be considered 
as a part or as a whole, its idea, whether it be' of a part 
or whole, will involve the eternal and infinite essence of 
God (Prop. 45, pt. 2). Therefore that which gives a 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God is 
common to all, and is equally in the part and in the 
whole. This knowledge therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 2) will 
be adequate. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XL VII. — TJie human mind possesses an adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Demonst. — The human mind possesses ideas (Prop. 22, 
pt. 2) by which (Prop. 2 3, pt. 2) it perceives itself and its 
own body (Prop. 1 9, pt. 2), together with (Corol. 1 , Prop. 
1 6, and Prop. 1 7, pt. 2) external bodies, as actually ex- 
isting. Therefore (Props. 45 and 46, pt. 2) it possesses 
an adequate knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence 
of God. Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Hence we see that the infinite essence and the 
eternity of God are known to all ; and since all things 
are in God and are conceived through Him, it follows 
that we can deduce from this knowledge many things 
which we can know adequately, and that we can thus 
form that third sort of knowledge mentioned in Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2, of whose excellence and value the Fifth 
Part will be the place to speak. The reason why we do 
not possess a knowledge of God as distinct as that which 
we have of common notions is, that we cannot imagine 
God as we can bodies ; and because we have attached the 
name God to the images of things which we are in the 
habit of seeing, an error we can hardly avoid, inasmuch 
. as we are continually affected by external bodies. Many 
errors, of a truth, consist merely in the application of the 
wrong names to things. For if a man says that the lines 
which are drawn from the centre of the circle to the 
circumference are not equal, he understands by the circle, 
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at all events for the time, something else than mathe- 
maticians understand by it. So when men make errors 
in calculation, the numbers which are in their minds 
are not those which are upon the paper. As far as their 
mind is concerned there is no error, although it seems as 
if there w T ere, because we think that the numbers in their 
minds are those which are upon the paper. If we did 
not think so, we should not believe them to be in error. 
For example, when I lately heard a man complaining 
that his court had flown into one of his neighbour's 
fowls, I understood what he meant, and therefore did 
not imagine him to be in error. This is the source from 
which so many controversies arise — that men either do 
not properly explain their own thoughts, or do not 
properly interpret those of other people ; for, in truth, 
when they most contradict one another, they either think 
the same things or something different, so that those 
things which they suppose to be errors and absurdities in 
another person are not so. 

Prop. XLVIII. — In the mind there is no absolute or 
free will, but the mind is determined -to this or that 
volition by a cause, which is also determined by 
another cause, and this again by another, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

DemonsL — The mind is a certain and determinate 
mode of thought (Prop. 1 1, pt. 2), and therefore (Corol. 
2, Prop. 17, pt. 1) it cannot be the free cause of its own 
actions, or have an absolute faculty of willing or not 
willing, but must be determined to this or that volition 
(Prop. 28, pt. 1) by a cause which is also determined by 
another cause, and this again by another, and so on ad 
infinitum. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — In the same manner it is demonstrated that in 
the mind there exists no absolute faculty of understand- 
ing, desiring, loving, &c. These and the like faculties, 
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therefore, are either altogether fictitious, or else are 
nothing but metaphysical or universal entities,' which we 
are in the habit of forming from individual cases. The 
intellect and will, therefore, are related to this or that 
idea or volition as rockiness is related to this or that 
rock, or as man is related to Peter or Paul The reason 
why men imagine themselves to be free we have explained 
in the Appendix to the First Part. Before, however, I 
advance any farther, I must observe that by the will I 
understand a faculty of affirming or denying, but not a 
desire ; a faculty, I say, by which the mind affirms or 
denies that which is true or false, and not a desire by 
which the mind seeks a thing or turns away from it. 
But now that we have demonstrated that these faculties 
are universal notions which are not distinguishable from 
the individual notions from which they are formed, we 
must now inquire whether the volitions themselves are 
anything more than the ideas of things. We must 
inquire, I say, whether in the mind there exists any 
other affirmation or negation than that which the idea 
involves in so far as it is an idea. For this purpose see 
the following proposition, together with Def. 3, pt 2, so 
that thought may not fall into pictures. For by ideas 
I do not understand the images which are formed at the 
back of the eye, or, if you please, in the middle of the 
brain, but rather the conceptions of thought. 

Prop. XLTX. — In the mind there is no volition or affirma- 
tion and negation excepting that which the idea, in 
so far as it is an idea, involves. 

Demonst — In the mind there exists (Prop. 48, pt. 2) 
no absolute faculty of willing or not willing. Only 
individual volitions exist, that is to say, this and that 
affirmation and this and that negation. Let us conceive 
therefore, any individual volition, that is, any mode of 
thought, by which the mind affirms that the three angles 
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of a triangle are equal to two right angles. This 
affirmation involves the conception or idea of the triangle, 
that is to say, without it the affirmation cannot be con- 
ceived. For to say that A must involve the conception 
B, is the same as saying that A cannot be conceived 
without B. Moreover, without the idea of the triangle 
this affirmation (Ax. 3, pt. 2) cannot be, and it can 
therefore, neither be nor be conceived without that 
idea. But this idea of the triangle must involve this 
same affirmation that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles. Therefore also, vice versa, this idea of the 
triangle without this affirmation can neither be nor be 
conceived. Therefore (Def. 2, pt. 2) this affirmation per- 
' tains to the essence of the idea of the triangle, nor is it 
anything else besides this. Whatever too we have said 
of this volition (since it has been taken arbitrarily) applies 
to all other volitions, that is to say, they are nothing 
but ideas. — Q.e.d. 

CoroL — The will and the intellect are one and the 
same. 

Demonst — The will and the intellect are nothing but - 
the individual volitions and ideas themselves (Prop. 48, 
pt. 2, and its Schol.) But the individual volition and 
idea (Prop. 49, pt. 2) are one and the' same. Therefore 
the will and the intellect are one and the same. — Q.e.d. 

Schol. — I have thus removed what is commonly thought 
to be the cause of error. ' It has been proved above that 
falsity consists solely in the privation which mutilated and 
confused ideas involve. A false idea, therefore, in so far 
as it is false, does not involve certitude. Consequently, 
when we say that a man assents to what is false and does 
not doubt it, we do not say that he is certain, but merely 
that he does not doubt, that is to say, that he assents 
to what is false, because there are no causes sufficient 
to make his imagination waver (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2). 
Although, therefore, a man may be supposed to adhere to 
what is false, we shall never on that account say that he 
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is certain. For by certitude we understand something 
positive (Prop. 43, pt. 2, with the Schol.), and not the 
privation of doubt ; but by the privation of certitude we 
understand falsity. If the preceding proposition, how- 
ever, is to be more clearly comprehended, a word or two 
must be added ; it yet remains also that I should answer 
the objections which may be brought against our doctrine, 
and finally, in order to remove all scruples, I have thought 
it worth while to indicate some of its advantages. I say 
some, as the principal advantages will be better understood 
when we come to the Fifth Part I begin, therefore, with 
the first, and I warn my readers carefully to distinguish 
between an idea or conception of the mind and the 
images of things formed by our imagination. Secondly, 
it is necessary that we should distinguish between ideas 
and the words by which things are signified. For it is 
because these three things, images, words, and ideas, are 
by many people either altogether confounded or not dis- 
tinguished with sufficient accuracy and care that such 
ignorance exists about this doctrine of the will, so neces- 
sary to be known both for the purposes of speculation 
and for the wise government of life. Those who think 
that ideas consist of images, which are formed in us by 
meeting with external bodies, persuade themselves that 
those ideas of things of which we can form no similar 
image are not ideas, but mere fancies constructed by the 
free power of the will. They look upon ideas, therefore, 
as dumb pictures on a tablet, and being prepossessed 
with this prejudice, they do not see that an idea, in so 
far as it is an idea, involves affirmation or negation. 
Again, those who confound words with the idea, or with 
the affirmation itself which the idea involves, think that 
they can will contrary to their perception, because they 
affirm or deny something in words alone contrary to their 
perception. It will be easy for us, however, to divest 
ourselves of these prejudices if we attend to the nature 
of thought, which in no way involves the conception of 
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extension, and by doing this we clearly see that an idea, 
since it is a mode of thought, is not an image of any- 
thing, nor does it consist of words. For the essence of 
words and images is formed of bodily motions alone, 
which involve in no way whatever the conception of 
thought 

Let thus much suffice under this head. I pass on 
now to the objections to which I have already alluded. 

The first is, that it is supposed to be certain that the 
will extends itself more widely than the intellect, and is 
therefore different from it. The reason why men suppose 
that the will extends itself more widely than the intellect 
is because they say they have discovered that they do 
not need a larger faculty of assent — that is to say, of 
affirmation — and denial than that which they now have 
for the purpose of assenting to an infinite number of 
other things which we do not perceive, but that they do 
need a greater faculty for understanding them. The will, 
therefore, is distinguished from the intellect, the latter 
being finite, the former infinite. The second objection 
which can be made is that there is nothing which experi- 
ence seems to teach more clearly than the possibility of 
suspending our judgment, so as not to assent to the things 
we perceive ; and we are strengthened in this opinion 
because no one is said to be deceived in so far as he per- 
ceives a thing, but only in so far as he assents to it or 
dissents from it. For example, a man who imagines a 
winged horse does not therefore admit the existence of a 
winged horse ; that is to say, he is not necessarily de- 
ceived, unless he grants at the same time that a winged 
horse exists. Experience, therefore, seems to show nothing 
more plainly than that the will or faculty of assent is free, 
and different from the faculty of the intellect. 

Thirdly, it may be objected that one affirmation does 
not seem to contain more reality than another ; that is to 
&ay, it does not appear that we need a greater power for 
affirming a thing to . be true which is true than for 
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affirming a thin£ to be true which is false. Xeverthe- 
less, we observe that one idea contains more reality or 
perfection than another, for as some objects are nobler 
than others, in the same proportion are their ideas more 
perfect. It appears indisputable, therefore, that there 
is a difference between the will and the intellect. 

Fourthly, it may be objected that if a man does not act 
from freedom of the will, what would he do if he were 
in a state of equilibrium, like the ass of Buridanus ? 
Would he not perish from hunger and thirst ? and if 
this be granted, do we not seem to conceive him as a 
statue of a man or as an ass ? If I deny that he would 
thus perish, he will consequently determine himself and 
possess the power of going where he likes and doing 
what he likes. 

There may be other objections besides these, but as I 
am not bound to discuss what every one may dream, I 
shall therefore make it my business to answer as briefly 
as possible those only which I have mentioned. In 
reply to the first objection, I grant that the will extends 
itself more widely than the intellect, if by the intellect 
we understand only clear and distinct ideas ; but I deny 
that the will extends itself more widely than the percep- 
tions or the faculty of conception ; nor, indeed, do I see 
why the faculty of will should be "said to be infinite any 
more than the faculty of feeling ; for as by the same 
faculty of will we can affirm an infinite number of things 
(one after the other, for we cannot affirm an infinite 
number of things at once), so also by the same faculty 
of feeling we can feel or perceive (one after another) an 
infinite number of bodies. If it be said that there are 
an infinite number of things which we cannot perceive, 
I reply that such things as these we can reach by no 
thought, and consequently by no faculty of will. But it 
is said that if God wished us to perceive those things, 
it would be necessary for Him to give us a larger 
faculty of perception, but not a larger faculty of will than 
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He has already given us, which is the same thing as say- 
ing that if God wished us to understand an infinite 
number of other beings, it would be necessary for Him 
to give us a greater intellect, but not a more universal 
idea of being (in order to embrace that infinite number 
of beings), than He has given us. For we have shown 
that the will is a universal being, or the idea by which 
w T e explain all individual volitions, that is to say, that 
which is common to them all. " It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that those who believe this common or 
universal idea of all the volitions to be a faculty should 
say that it extends itself infinitely beyond the limits of 
the intellect. For the universal is predicated of one or 
of many, or of an infinite number of individuals. 

The second objection I answer by denying that we 
have free power of suspending judgment. For when we 
say that a person suspends judgment, we only say in 
other words that he sees that he does not perceive the 
thing adequately. The suspension of the judgment, there- 
fore, is in truth a perception and not free will. In order 
that this may be clearly understood, let us take the case 
of a boy who imagines a horse and perceives nothing 
else. Since this imagination involves the existence of 
the horse (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), and the boy does not 
perceive anything which negates its existence, he will 
necessarily contemplate it as present, nor will he be able 
to doubt its existence although he may not be certain of 
it. This is a thing which we daily experience in dreams, 
nor do I believe that there is any one who thinks that he 
has the free power during dreams of suspending his judg- 
ment upon those things which he dreams, and of causing 
himself not to dream those things which he dreams that 
he sees ; and yet in dreams it nevertheless happens that 
we suspend our judgment, for we dream that we dream. 

I grant, it is true, that no man is deceived in so far 
as he perceives ; that is to say, I grant that the imagina- 
tions of the mind considered in themselves involve no 
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error (Schol. Prop. 1 7, pt. 2) ; but I deny that a man 
in so far as he perceives affirms nothing. Tor what 
else is it to perceive a winged horse than to affirm of 
the horse that it has wings ? For if the mind per- 
ceived nothing else but this winged horse, it would 
regard it as present, nor would it have any reason for 
doubting its existence, nor any power of refusing assent 
to it, unless the imagination of the winged horse be 
joined to an idea which negates its existence, or the mind 
perceives that the idea of the winged horse which it 
has is inadequate. In either of the two latter cases 
it will necessarily deny or doubt the existence of the 
horse. 

With regard to the third objection, what has been said 
will perhaps be a sufficient answer, — namely, that the 
will is something universal, which is predicated of all 
ideas, and that it signifies that only which is common 
to them all, that is to say, affirmation. Its adequate 
essence, therefore, in so far as it is thus considered in the 
abstract, must be in every idea, and in this sense only 
must it be the same in all; but not in so far as it is 
considered as constituting the essence of an idea, for so 
far, the individual affirmations differ just as the ideas 
differ. For example, the affirmation which the idea of 
a circle involves differs from that which the idea of 
a triangle involves, just as the idea of a circle differs 
from the idea of a triangle. Again, I absolutely deny 
that we need a power of thinking in order to affirm 
that to be true which is true, equal to that which we 
need in order to affirm that to be true which is false. 
For these two affirmations, if we look to the mind, are 
related to one another as being and non-being, for there 
is nothing positive in ideas which constitutes a form of 
falsity (Prop. 35, pt. 2, with its Schol., and Schol. to 
Prop. 47, pt. 2). 

Here therefore particularly is it to be observed how 
easily we are deceived when we confuse universals with 
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individuals, and the entities of reason and abstractions 
■with realities. 

With regard to the fourth objection, I say that I 
entirely grant that if a man were placed in such a state 
of equilibrium he would perish of hunger and thirst, sup- 
posing he perceived nothing but hunger and thirst, and 
the food and drink which were equidistant from him. 
If you ask me whether such a man would not be thought 
an ass father than a man, I reply that I do not know; 
nor do I know what ought to be thought of a man who 
hangs himself, or of ehildren, fools, and madmen. 

It remains for me now to show what service to our 
own lives a knowledge of this doctrine is. This we 
shall easily understand from the remarks which follow. 
Notice — 

1. It is of service in so far as it teaches us that we 
do everything by the will of God alone, and that we 
are partakers of the divine nature in proportion as our 
actions become more and more perfect and we more and 
more understand God. This doctrine, therefore, besides 
giving repose in every way to the soul, has also this 
advantage, that it teaches us in what our highest happi- 
ness or blessedness consists, namely, in the knowledge of 
God alone, by which we are drawn to do those things 
only which love and piety persuade. Hence we clearly 
see how greatly those stray from the true estimation of 
virtue -who expect to be distinguished by God with the 
highest rewards for virtue and the noblest actions as 
if for the completest servitude, just as if virtue itself 
and the service of God were not happiness itself and the 
highest liberty. 

2. It is of service to us in so far as it teaches ns how 
we ought to behave with regard to the things of fortune, 
or those which are not in our power, that is to say, 
which do not follow from our own nature ; for it teaches 
ns with equal mind to wait for and bear each form of 
fortune, because we know that all things follow from 
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the eternal decree of God, according to that same necessity 
by which it follows from the essence of a triangle that 
its three angles are equal to two right angles. 

3. This doctrine contributes to the welfare of our 
social existence, since it teaches us to hate no one, to 
despise no one, to mock no one, to be angry with no 
one, and to euvy no one. It teaches every one, more- 
over, to be content with his own, and to be helpful to 
his neighbour, not from any womanish pity, from par- 
tiality, or superstition, but by the guidance of reason 
alone, according to the demand of time and circumstance, 
as I shall show in the Third Part. 

4. This doctrine contributes not a little to the advan- 
tage of common society, in so far as it teaches us by 
what means citizens are to be governed and led ; not in 
order that they may be slaves, but that they may freely 
do those things which are best. 

Thus I have discharged the obligation laid upon me 
in this scholium, and with it I make an end of the Second 
Part, in which I think that I have explained the nature 
of the human mind and its properties at sufficient length, 
and, considering the difficulties of the subject, with suffi- 
cient clearness. I think, too, that certain truths have 
been established, from which much that is noble, most 
useful, and necessary to be known can be deduced, as we 
shall partly see from what follows. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE AFFECTS. 

Most persons who have written about the affects and 
mans conduct of life seem to discuss, not the natural 
things which follow the common laws of nature, but 
things which are outside her. They seem indeed to 
consider man in nature as a kingdom within a king- 
dom. For they believe that man disturbs rather than 
follows her order ; that he has an absolute power over 
his own actions ; and that he is altogether self-deter- 
mined. They then proceed to attribute the cause of 
human weakness and changeableness, not to the common 
power of nature, but to some vice of human nature, 
which they therefore bewail, laugh at, mock, or, as is 
more generally the case, detest ; whilst he who knows 
how to revile most eloquently or subtilly the weakness of 
the mind is looked upon as divine. It is true that very 
eminent men have not been wanting, to whose labour 
and industry we confess ourselves much indebted, who 
have written many excellent things about the right 
conduct of life, and who have given to mortals counsels 
full of prudence, but no one so far as I know has deter- 
mined the nature and strength of the affects, and what the 
mind is able to do towards controlling them. I remember, 
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indeed, that the celebrated Descartes, although he believed 
that the mind is absolute master over its own actions, 
tried nevertheless to explain by their first causes human 
affects, and at the same time to show the way by 
which the mind could obtain absolute power over them ; 
but in my opinion he has shown nothing but the acute- 
ness of his great intellect, as I shall make evident in the 
proper place, for I wish to return to those who prefer 
to detest and scoff at human affects and actions than 
understand them. To such as these it will doubt- 
less seem a marvellous thing for me to endeavour to 
treat by a geometrical method the vices and follies of 
men, and to desire by a sure method to demonstrate those 
things which these people cry out against as being opposed 
to reason, or as being vanities, absurdities, and monstrosi- 
ties. The following is my reason for so doing. Xothing 
happens in nature which can be attributed to any vice 
of nature, for she is always the same and everywhere 
one. Her virtue is the same, and her power of acting ; 
that is to say, her laws and rules, according to which all 
things are and are changed from form to form, are every- 
where and always the same ; so that there must also* be 
one and the same method of understanding the nature of 
all things whatsoever, that is to say, by the universal laws 
and rules of nature. The affects, therefore, of hatred, 
anger, envy, considered in themselves, follow from the 
same necessity and virtue of nature as other individual 
things ; they have therefore certain causes through which 
they are to be understood, and certain properties which 
are just as worthy of being known as the properties of 
any other thing in the contemplation alone of which we 
delight. I shall, therefore, pursue the same method in 
considering the nature and strength of the affects and 
the power of the mind over them which I pursued in 
our previous discussion of God and the mind, and I 
shall consider human actions and appetites just as if I 
were considering lines, planes, or bodies. 
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Def. I. — I call that an adequate cause whose effect 
can be clearly and distinctly perceived by means of the 
cause. I call that an inadequate or partial cause whose 
effect cannot be understood by means of the cause alone. 

Def. II. — I say that we act when anything is done, 
either within us or without us, of which we are the 
adequate cause, that is to say (by the preceding Def.), 
when from our nature anything follows, either within us 
or without us, which by that nature alone can be clearly 
and distinctly understood. On the other hand, I say that 
we suffer when anything is done within us, or when any- 
thing follows from our nature, of which we are not the 
cause excepting partially. 

Def. III. — By affect I understand the affections of 
the body, by which the power of acting of the body 
itself is increased, diminished, helped, or hindered, toge- 
ther with the ideas of these affections. 

If, therefore, we can be the adequate cause of any of 
these affections, I understand the affect to be an action, 
otherwise it is a passion. 

Postulate i. — The human body can be affected in many 
ways by which its pow r er of acting is increased or 
diminished, and also in other ways which make its 
power of acting neither greater nor less. 

This postulate or axiom is based upon Post. I and 
Lems. 5 and 7, following Prop. 13, pt. 2. 

Postulate 2. — The human body is capable of suffering 
many changes, and, nevertheless, can retain the impres- 
sions or traces of the objects (Post. 5, pt. 2), and conse- 
quently the same images of things. (For the definition 
of images see Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2.) 

Phop. I. — Our mind acts at times and at times suffers : in so 
far as it has adequate ideas, it necessarily acts ; and in 
so far as it has inadequate ideas, it necessarily suffers. 

Dcmonst. — In every human mind some ideas are 
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adequate, and others mutilated and confused (Schol. 
Prop. 40, pt. 2). But the ideas which in any mind are 
adequate are adequate in God in so far as He forms 
the 'essence of that mind (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), while 
those again which are inadequate in the mind are also 
adequate in God (by the same Corol.), not in so far as 
He contains the essence of that mind only, but in so far 
as He contains the ideas 1 of other things at the same 
time in Himself. Again, from any given idea some 
effect must necessarily follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), of which 
God is the adequate cause (Def. 1, pt. 3), not in so far as 
He is infinite, but in so far as He is considered as affected 
with the given idea (Prop. 9, pt. 2). But of that 
effect of which God is the cause, in so far as He is 
affected by an idea which is adequate in any mind, that 
same mind is the adequate cause (Corol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 2). Our mind, therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), in so far as it 
has adequate ideas, necessarily at times acts, which is 
the first thing we had to prove. Again, if there be any- 
thing which necessarily follows from an idea which is 
adequate in God, not in so far as He contains within 
Himself the mind of one man only, but also, together 
with this, the ideas 1 of other things, then the mind of 
that man (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) is not the adequate 
cause of that thing, but is only its partial cause, and 
therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), in so far as the mind has 
inadequate ideas, it necessarily at times suffers. This 
was the second thing to be proved. Therefore our mind, 
&c. Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that the mind is subject to 
passions in proportion to the number of inadequate ideas 
which it has, and that it acts in proportion to the 
number of adequate ideas which it has. 

1 " Mentes," both in Paulus, Bru- 2, will show. Kirchmann's transla- 

der, and Van Vloten and Land, but tion omits "mentes" in the first 

obviously a mistake for "ideas," as passage marked, and renders, "inso- 

a reference to CoroL Prop. 11, pt. fern er andere Dinge in sich enthalt." 
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PiiOP. II. — Tlie body cannot determine the mind to thought, 
neitlier can the mind determine the body to motion nor 
rest, nor anything else, if there be anything. 

Demonst. — All modes of thought have God for a 
cause in so far as He is a thinking thing, and not in so 
far as He is explained by any other attribute (Prop. 6, 
pt. 2). That which determines the mind to thought, 
therefore, is a mode of thought and not of extension, 
that is to say (Def. 1, pt. 2), it is not the body. This is 
the first thing which was to be proved. Again, the 
motion and rest of the body must be derived from some 
other body, which has also been determined to motion or 
rest by another, and, absolutely, whatever arises in the 
body must arise from God, in so far as He is considered 
as affected by some mode of extension, and not in so far 
as He is considered as affected by any mode of thought 
(Prop. 6, pt. 2), that is to say, whatever arises in the body 
cannot arise from the mind, which is a mode of thought 
(Prop. 1 1, pt. 2). This is the second thing which was 
to be proved. Therefore, the body cannot determine, &c. 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This proposition will be better understood 
from what has been said in the scholium of Prop. 7, 
pt. 2, that is to say, that the mind and the body are one 
and the same thing, conceived at one time under the 
attribute of thought, and at another under that of ex- 
tension. For this reason, the order or concatenation of 
things is one, whether nature be conceived under this or 
under that attribute, and consequently the order of the 
actions and passions of our body is coincident in nature 
with the order of the actions and passions of the mind. 
This is also plain from the manner in which we have 
demonstrated Prop. 12, pt. 2. 

Although these things are so,and no ground for doubting 
remains, I scarcely believe, nevertheless, that, without a 
proof derived from experience, men will be induced calmly 
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to weigh what has been said, so firmly are they per- 
suaded that, solely at the bidding of the mind, *the body 
moves or rests, and does a number of things which 
depend upon the will of the mind alone, and upon the 
power of thought. For what the body can do no one has 
hitherto determined, that is to say, experience has taught 
no one hitherto what the body, without being determined 
by the mind, can do and what it cannot do from the laws 
of nature alone, in so far as nature is considered merely 
as corporeal. For no one as yet has understood the 
structure of the body so accurately as to be able to explain 
all its functions, not to mention the fact that many things 
are observed in brutes which far surpass human sagacity, 
and that sleep-walkers in their sleep do very many things 
which they dare not do when awake ; all this showing 
that the body itself can do many things from the laws of 
its own nature alone at which the mind belonging to 
that body is amazed. Again, nobody knows by what 
means or by what method the mind moves the body, 
nor how many degrees of motion it can communicate to 
the body, nor with what speed it can move the body. 
So that it follows that when men say that this or that 
action of the body springs from the mind which has com- 
mand over the body, they do not know what they say, 
and they do nothing but confess with pretentious words 
that they know nothing about the cause of the action, 
and see nothing in it to wonder at. But they will say, 
that whether they know or do not know by what means 
the mind moves the body, it is nevertheless in their ex- 
perience that if the mind w£re not fit for thinking the 
body would be inert They say, again, it is in their ex- 
perience that the mind alone has power both to speak 
and be silent, and to do many other things which they 
therefore think to be dependent on a decree of the 
mind. But with regard to the first assertion, I ask them 
if experience does not also teach that if the body be 
sluggish the mind at the same time is not fit for 
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thinking ? When the body is asleep, the mind slum- 
bers with it, and has not the power to think, as it has 
when the body is awake. Again, I believe that all 
have discovered that the mind is not always equally 
fitted for thinking about the same subject, but in pro- 
portion to the fitness of the body for this or that image 
to be excited in it will the mind be better fitted to 
contemplate this or that object. But my opponents will 
say, that from the laws of nature alone, in so far as it is 
considered to be corporeal merely, it cannot be that the 
causes of architecture, painting, and things of this sort, 
which are the results of human art alone, could be deduced, 
and that the human body, unless it were determined and 
guided by the mind, would not be able to build a temple. 
I have already shown, however, that they do not know 
what the body can do, nor what can be deduced from the 
consideration of its nature alone, and that they find that 
many things are done merely by the laws of nature 
which they would never have believed to be possible 
without the direction of the mind, as, for example, those 
things which sleep-walkers do in their sleep, and at which 
they themselves are astonished when they. wake. I adduce 
also here the structure itself of the human body, which 
so greatly surpasses in workmanship all those things 
which are constructed by human art, not to mention 
what I have already proved, that an infinitude of things 
follows -from nature under whatever attribute it may be 
considered. 

-With regard to the second point, I should say that 
human affairs would be much more happily conducted 
if it were equally in the power of men to be silent and 
to speak ; but experience shows over and over again that 
there is nothing which men have less power over than 
the tongue, and that there is nothing which they are less 
able to do than to govern their appetites, so that many 
persons believe that we do those things only with freedom 
which we seek indifferently; as the desire for such things 
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can easily be lessened by the recollection of another thing 
which we frequently call to mind ; it being impossible, 
on the other hand, to do those things with freedom 
which we seek with such ardour that the recollection of 
another thing is unable to mitigate it. But if, however, 
we had not found out that we do many things which we 
afterwards repent, and that when agitated by conflicting 
affects we see that which is better and follow that which 
is worse, nothing would hinder us from believing that we 
do everything with freedom. Thus the infant believes 
that it is by free will that it seeks the breast ; the angry 
boy believes that by free will he wishes vengeance ; the 
timid man thinks it is with free will he seeks flight ; the 
drunkard believes that by a free command of his mind 
he speaks the things which when sober he wishes he had 
left unsaid. Thus the madman, the chatterer, the boy, 
and others of the same kind, all believe that they speak 
by a free command of the mind, whilst, in truth, they 
have no power to restrain the impulse which they have to 
speak, so that experience itself, no less than reason, clearly 
teaches that men believe themselves to be free simply 
because they are conscious of their own actions, knowing 
nothing of the causes by which they are determined : it 
teaches, too, that the decrees of the mind are nothing but 
the appetites themselves, which differ, therefore, according 
to the different temper of the body. For every man 
determines all things from his affect ; those who are agi- 
tated by contrary affects do not know what they want, 
whilst those who are agitated by no affect are easily 
driven hither and thither. All this plainly shows that 
the decree of the mind, the appetite, and determination 
of the body are coincident in nature, or rather that they 
are one and the same thing, which, when it is considered 
under the attribute of thought and explained by that, is 
called a decree, and when it is considered under the 
attribute of extension and is deduced from the laws of 
motion and rest, is called a determination. This, how- 
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ever, will be better understood as we go on, for there is 
another thing'which I wish to be observed here — that we 
cannot by a mental decree do a thing unless we recollect 
it. We cannot speak a word, for instance, unless we re- 
collect it. But it is not in the free power of the mind 
either to recollect a thing or to forget it. It is believed, 
therefore, that the power of the mind extends only thus 
far — that from a mental decree we can speak or be silent 
about a thing only when we recollect it. But when we 
dream that we speak, we believe that we do so from a 
free decree of the mind ; and yet we do not speak, 
or, if we do, it is the result of a spontaneous motion of 
the body. We dream, again, that we are concealing 
things, and that we do this by virtue of a decree of the 
mind like that by which, when awake, we are silent 
about things we know. We dream, again, that, from a 
decree of the mind, we do some things which we should 
not- dare to do when awake. And I should like to know, 
therefore, whether there are two kinds of decrees in the 
mind — one belonging to dreams and the other free. 
If this be too great nonsense, we must necessarily grant 
that this decree of the mind, which is believed to be free, 
is not distinguishable from the imagination or memory, 
and is nothing but the affirmation which the idea 
necessarily involves in so far as it is an idea (Prop. 
49, pt. 2). These decrees of the mind, therefore, arise 
in the. mind by the same necessity as the ideas of 
things actually existing. Consequently, those who be- 
lieve that they speak, or are silent, or do anything else 
from a free decree of the mind, dream with their eyes 
open. 

PH0P. III. — The actions of the mind arise from adequate 
ideas alone } but the passions depend upon those alone 
which are inadequate. 

DcmonsL — The first thing which constitutes the essence 
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of the mind is nothing but the idea of an actually existing 
body (Props. 1 1 and 13, pt. 2). This idea is composed 
of a number of others (Prop. I 5, pt. 2), some of which 
are adequate and others inadequate (Corol. Prop. 38, pt 
2, and Corol. Prop. 29, pt 2). Everything, therefore, of 
which the mind is the proximate cause, and which follows 
from the nature of the mind, through which it must be 
understood, must necessarily follow from an adequate or 
from an inadequate idea. But in so far as the mind 
(Prop. 1, pt. 3) has inadequate ideas, so far it necessarily 
suffers; therefore the actions of the mind follow from 
adequate ideas alone, and the mind therefore suffers only 
because it has inadequate ideas. 

SchoL — We see, therefore, that the passions are not 
related to the mind, unless in so far as it possesses 
something which involves negation; in other words, 
unless in so far as it is considered as a part of nature, 
which by itself and without the other parts cannot be 
clearly and distinctly perceived. In the same way I 
could show that passions are related to individual 
things, just as they are related to the mind, and that 
they cannot be perceived in any other way; but my pur- 
pose is to treat of the human mind alone. 

Pkop. IV. — A thing cannot be destroyed except by an 
external cause. 

Demonst. — This proposition is self-evident, for the 
definition of any given thing affirms and does not deny 
the existence of the thing ; that is to say, it posits the 
essence of the thing and does not negate it. So long, 
therefore, as we attend only to the thing itself, and not 
to external causes, we shall discover nothing in it which 
can destroy it. — q.e.d. 

Prop. V. — In so far as one thing is able to destroy another 
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are they of contrary natures ; that is to say, they can- 
not exist in the same subject, 

Demonst. — If it were possible for them to eome to- 
gether, or to coexist in the same subject, there would 
then be something in that subject able to destroy it, 
which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. Therefore, in so far, 
&c. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. VI. — Each thing, in so far as it is in itself 
endeavours to 'persevere in its being. 

Demonst. — Individual things are modes by which the 
attributes of God are expressed in a certain and deter- 
minate manner (Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1) ; that is to say 
(Prop. 34, pt. 1), they are things which express in a 
certain and determinate manner the power of God, by 
which He is and acts. A thing, too, has nothing in 
itself through which it can be destroyed, or which can 
negate its existence (Prop. 4, pt. 3), but, on the contrary, 
it is opposed to everything which could negate its exist- 
ence (Prop. 5, pt. 3). Therefore, in so far as it can and 
is in itself, it endeavours to persevere in its own being. 

— Q.E.D. 

Peop. VII. — The effort hy which each thing endeavours 
to persevere in its own being is nothing but the actual 
essence of the thing itself 

Demonst. — Prom the given essence of anything certain 
things necessarily follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1); nor are things 
able to do anything else than what necessarily follows 
from their determinate nature (Prop. 29, pt. 1). There- 
fore, the power of a thing, or the effort by means of 
w T hich it does or endeavours to do anything, either by 
itself or with others — that is to say (Prop. 6, pt. 3), the 
power or effort by which it endeavours to persevere in 
its being — is nothing but the given or actual essence of 
the thing itself. — Q.E.D. 
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Pkop. VIII. — TJie effort by which each thing endeavours 
to persevere in its own being does not involve finite 
but indefinite time. 

Dcmonst. — If it involved a limited time, which would 
determine the duration of the thing, then from that 
power alone by which the thing exists it would follow 
that, after that limited time, it could not exist but must 
be destroyed. But this (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. The 
effort, therefore, by which a thing exists does not involve 
definite time, but^ on the contrary (Prop. 4, pt. 3), if the 
thing be destroyed by no external cause, by the same 
power by which it now exists it will always continue to 
exist, and this effort, therefore, by which it endeavours 
to persevere, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. IX. — The mind, both in so far as it has clear and 
distinct ideas, and in so far as it has confused ideas, 
endeavours to persevere in its being for an indefinite 
time, and is conscious of this effort 

Demonst. — The essence of the mind is composed of 
adequate and inadequate ideas (as we have shown in 
Prop. 3, pt. 3), and therefore (Prop. 7, pt. 3), both in so 
far as it has the former and in so far as it has the latter, 
it endeavours to persevere in its being, and endeavours 
to persevere in it for an indefinite time (Prop. 8, pt. 3). 
But since the mind (Prop. 23, pt. 2), through the ideas of 
the affections of the body, is necessarily conscious of itself, 
it is therefore conscious (Prop. 7, pt. 3) of its effort. 

Schol. — This effort, when it is related to the mind 
alone, is called will, but when it is related at the same 
time both to the mind and the body, is called appetite, 
which is therefore nothing but the very essence of man, 
from the nature of which necessarily follow those things 
which promote his preservation, and thus he is deter- 
mined to do those things. Hence there is no difference 
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between appetite and desire, unless in this particular, 
that desire is generally related to men in so far as they 
are conscious of their appetites, and it may therefore be 
defined as appetite of which we are conscious. From 
what has been said it is plain, therefore, that we neither 
strive for, wish, seek, nor desire anything because we think 
it to be good, but, on the contrary, we adjudge a thing to 
be good because we strive for, wish, seek, or desire it. 

Peop. X. — There can he no idea in the mind which ex- 
cludes the existence of the lody, for such an idea is 
contrary to the mind. 

Demonst. — There can be nothing in our body which is 
able to destroy it (Prop. 5, pt. 3), and there cannot be, 
therefore, in God an idea of any such thing in so far as 
He has the idea of the body (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2) ; that 
is to say (Props. 1 1 and 13, pt. 2), no idea of any such 
thing can exist in our mind, but, on the contrary, since 
(Props. 1 1 and 13, pt. 2) the first thing which constitutes 
the essence of the mind is the idea of a body actually 
existing, the first and chief thing belonging to our mind 
is the effort (Prop. 7, pt. 3) to affirm the existence of our 
body, and therefore the idea which denies the existence 
of our body is contrary to our mind. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XL — If anything increases, diminishes, helps, or 
limits our body's power of action, the idea of that 
thing increases, diminishes, helps, or limits our 
mind's power of thought. 

Demonst. — This proposition is evident from Prop. 7, 
pt, 2, and also from Prop. 14, pt. 2. 

SchoL — We thus see that the mind can suffer great 
changes, and can pass now to a greater and now to a 
lesser perfection ; these passions explaining to us the 
affects of joy and sorrow. By joy, therefore, in what 
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follows, I shall understand the passion by which the 
mind passes to a greater perfection ; by sorrow, on the 
other hand, the passion by which it passes to a less 
perfection. The affect of joy, related at the same time 
both to the mind and the body, I call pleasurable excite- 
ment (titillatio) or clieerfulness ; that of sorrow I call pain 
or melancholy. It is, however, to be observed that pleasur- 
able excitement and pain are related to a man when one 
of his parts is affected more than the others ; cheerful- 
ness and melancholy, on the other hand, when all parts 
are equally affected. "What the nature of desire is I 
have explained in the scholium of Prop. 9, pt. 3 ; and 
besides these three — joy, sorrow, and desire — I know 
of no other primary affect, the others springing from 
these, as I shall show in what follows. But before I 
advance any farther, I should like to explain more fully 
Prop. 10, pt. 3, so that we may more clearly understand 
in what manner one idea is contrary to another. 

In the scholium of Prop. 17, pt, 2, we have shown 
that the idea which forms the essence of the mind in- 
volves the existence of the body so long as the body 
exists. Again, from Corol. Prop. 8, pt. 2, and its scholium, 
it follows that the present existence of our mind depends 
solely upon this — that the mind involves the actual 
existence of the body. Finally, we have shown that the 
power of the mind by which it imagines and remembers 
things also depends upon this — that it involves the 
actual existence of the body (Props. 1 7 and 1 8, pt. 2, 
with the Schol.) From these things it follows, that the 
present existence of the mind and its power of imagina- 
tion are negated as soon as the mind ceases to affirm 
the present existence of the body. But the cause by 
which the mind ceases to affirm this existence of the 
body cannot be the mind itself (Prop. 4, pt. 2), nor can 
it be the body's ceasing to be; for (Prop. 6, pt. 2) the 
mind does not affirm the existence of the body because 
the body began to exist, and therefore, by the same reason- 
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ing, it does not cease to affirm the existence of the body 
because the body ceases to be, but (Prop. 1 7, pt. 2) because 
of another idea excluding the present existence of our 
body, and consequently of our mind, and contrary, there- 
fore, to the idea which forms the essence of our mind. 

Prop. XII. — The mind endeavours as much as possible to 
imagine those things which increase or assist the 
body's power of acting. 

Dcmonst. — The human mind will contemplate any 
external body as present so long as the human body is 
affected in a way which involves the nature of that 
external body (Prop. 17, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 
7, pt. 2) as long as the human mind contemplates any 
external body as present, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 1 7, 
pt. 2), imagines it, so long is the human body affected 
in a w r ay which involves the nature of that external 
body. Consequently as long as the mind imagines those 
things which increase or assist our body's power of 
action, so long is the body affected in a way which 
increases or assists that power (Post. 1, pt. 3), and con- 
sequently (Prop. 11, pt. 3) so long the mind's power of 
thought is increased or assisted ; therefore (Props. 6 and 
9, pt. 3) the mind endeavours as much as possible to 
imagine those things. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XIII. — Whenever the mind imagines those things 
which lessen or limit the body's power of action } it 
endeavours as much as possible to recollect what ex- 
cludes the existence of these things. 

Demonst. — So long as the mind imagines anything of 
this sort, the power of the body and of the mind is 
lessened or limited (as we have shown in the preced- 
ing proposition). Nevertheless the mind will continue 
to imagine these things until it imagines some other 
thing which will exclude their present existence (Prop. 
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1 7, pt. 2) ; that is to say, as we have just shown, the 
power of the mind and of the body is diminished or 
limited until the mind imagines something which ex- 
cludes the existence of these things. This, therefore 
(Prop. 9, pt. 3), the mind will endeavour to imagine or 
recollect as much as possible. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that the mind is averse to 
imagine those things which lessen or hinder its power and 
that of the body. 

Sehol. — From what has been said we can clearly see 
what love is and what hatred is. Love is nothing but 
joy accompanied with the idea of an external cause, and 
hatred is nothing but sorrow with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause. We see too that he who loves a 
thing necessarily endeavours to keep it before him and to 
preserve it, and, on the other hand, he who hates a thing 
necessarily endeavours to remove and destroy it. But we 
shall speak at greater length upon these points in what 
follows. 

Prop. XIV. — If the mind at any time has been simul- 
taneously affected by two affects, whenever it is after- 
wards affected by one of them, it will also be affected 
by the other. 

Demonst. — If the human body has at any time been 
simultaneously affected by two bodies, whenever the 
mind afterwards imagines one of them, it will imme- 
diately remember the other (Prop. 18, pt. 2). But the 
imaginations of the mind indicate rather the affects of our 
body than the nature of external bodies (Corol. 2, Prop. 1 6, 
pt. 2), and therefore if the body, and consequently the 
inind(Def. 3, pt. 3), has been at any time, &c. — Q.e.d. 

Prop. XV. — Anything may be accidentally the cause 
of joy, sorrow, or desire. 

Demonst. — Let the mind be supposed to be affected 
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at the same time by two affects, its power of action 
not being increased or diminished by one, while it is in- 
creased or diminished by the other (Post. I, pt. 3). From 
the preceding proposition it is plain that when the mind 
is afterwards affected by the first affect through its true 
cause, which (by hypothesis) of itself neither increases 
nor diminishes the mind's power of thinking, it will at 
the same time be affected by the other affect, which does 
increase or diminish that power, that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3), it will be affected with joy or sorrow; 
and thus the thing itself will be the cause of joy or of 
sorrow, not of itself, but accidentally. In the same way 
it can easily be shown that the same thing may acciden- 
tally be the cause of desire. — Q.E.D. 

CoroL — The fact that w r e have contemplated a thing 
with an affect of joy or sorrow, of which it is not the 
efficient cause, is a sufficient reason for being able to love 
or hate it. 

Demonst. — For this fact alone is a sufficient reason 
(Prop. 14, pt. 3) for its coming to pass that the mind in 
imagining the thing afterwards is affected with the affect 
of joy or sorrow, that is to say (Prop. 11^ pt. 3), that the 
power of the mind and of the body is increased or dimi- 
nished, &c, and, consequently (Prop. 12, pt. 3), that the 
mind desires to imagine the thing or (Corol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3) is averse to doing so, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. .3), that the mind loves the thing or hates it. 

Schol — We now understand why we love or hate 
certain things from no cause which is known to us, but 
merely from sympathy or antipathy, as they say. To 
this class, too, as we shall show in the following proposi- 
tions, are to be referred those objects which affect us with 
joy or sorrow solely because they are somewhat like 
objects which usually affect us with those affects. I know 
indeed that the writers who first introduced the words 
" Sympathy " and " Antipathy " desired thereby to signify 
certain hidden qualities of things, but nevertheless I 
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believe that we shall be permitted to understand by 
those names qualities which are plain and well known. 

Peop. XVI. — If ice imagine a certain thing to possess some- 
thing which resembles an object which usually affects 
the mind with joy or sorrow, although the quality in 
which the thing resembles the object is not the efficient 
cause of these affects, we shall nevertheless, by virtue 
of the resemblance alone, love or hate the thing. 

Dcmonst. — The quality in which the thing resembles 
the object we have contemplated in the object itself 
(by hypothesis) with the affect of joy or sorrow, and since 
(Prop. 14, pt. 3), whenever the mind is affected by the 
image of this quality, it is also affected by the former or 
latter affect, the thing which is perceived by us to possess 
this quality will be (Prop. 15, pt. 3) accidentally the 
cause of joy or sorrow. Therefore (by the preceding 
Corol.), although the quality in which the thing resembles 
the object is not the efficient cause of these affects, we 
shall nevertheless love the thing or hate it. 

Prop. XVII. — If we imagine that a thing that usually 
affects us with the affect of sorraiv has any resem- 
blance to an object tvhieh usually affects us equally 
with a great affect of joy, toe shall at the same time 
hate the thing and love it 

Dcmonst. — This thing (by hypothesis) is of itself the 
cause of sorrow, and (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) in so far as 
we imagine it with this affect we hate it ; but in so far as 
we imagine it to resemble an object which usually affects 
us equally with a great affect of joy do we love it with 
an equally great effort of joy (Prop. 16, pt 3), and so we 
shall both hate it and love it at the same time. — Q.E.D. 

Sclwl. — This state of mind, which arises from two con- 
trary affects, is called vacillation of the mind. It is 
related to affect as doubt is related to the imagination 
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(Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2). Nor do vacillation and doubt 
differ from one another except as greater and less. It is 
to be observed that in the preceding proposition I have 
deduced these vacillations of the mind from causes which 
occasion the one affect directly and the other contingently. 
This I have done because the affects could thus be more 
easily deduced from what preceded, and not because I 
deny that these vacillations often originate from the 
object itself which is the efficient cause of both affects. 
For the human body (Post. 1, pt. 2) is composed of a 
number of individuals of different natures, and therefore 
(Ax. 1, after Lem. 3, following Prop. 13, pt. 2) it can 
be affected by one and the same body in very many and 
in different ways. On the other hand, the same object 
can be affected in a number of different w r ays, and con- 
sequently can affect the same part of the body in different 
ways. It is easy, therefore, to see how one and the same 
object may be the cause of many and contrary affects. 

Piiop. XVIII. — A man is affected ly the image of a past _ 
or future thing with the same affect of joy or sorroiv 
as that with which he is affected ly the image of a 
present thing. 

Dcmonst — As long as a man is affected by the image 
of anything, he will contemplate the thing as present 
although it does not exist (Prop. 17, pt. 2, with Corol.), 
nor does he imagine it as past or future, unless in so far 
as its image is connected with that of past or future time 
(Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2). Therefore the image of the 
thing considered in itself alone is the same whether it 
be related to future, past, or present time; that is to say 
(Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2), the state of the body or the 
affect is the same whether the image be that of a past, 
present, or future thing. The affect, therefore, of joy 
and sorrow is the same whether the image be that of a 
past, present, or future thing. — Q.E.D. 
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ScJiol. I. — I call a thing here past or future in so far 
as we have heen or shall be affected by it ; for example, 
in so far as we have seen a thing or are about to see it, 
in so far as it has strengthened us or will strengthen us ; 
has injured or will injure us. For in so far as we thus 
imagine it do we affirm its existence ; that is to say, 
the body is affected by no affect which excludes the 
existence of the thing, and therefore (Prop. 17, pt. 2) 
the body is affected by the image of the thing in the 
same way as if the thing itself were present But because 
it generally happens that those who possess much ex- 
perience hesitate when they think of a thing as past or 
future, and doubt greatly concerning its issue (Schol. 
Prop. 44, pt. 2), therefore the affects which spring 
from such images of things are not so constant, but 
are generally disturbed by the images of other things, 
until men become more sure of the issue. 

Schol. 2. — From what has now been said we understand 
the nature of Hope, Fear, Confidence, Despair, Gladness, 
Eemorse. Mope is nothing but unsteady joy, arising 
from the image of a future or past thing about whose 
issue we are in doubt. Fear, on the other hand, is an 
unsteady sorrow, arising from the image of a doubtful 
thing. If the doubt be removed from these affects, then 
hope and fear become Confidence and Despair, that is to 
say, joy or sorrow, arising from the image of a thing for 
which we have hoped or which we have feared. Glad- 
ness, again, is joy arising from the image of a past thing 
whose issues we have doubted. Eemorse is the sorrow 
which is opposed to gladness. 

Pkop. XIX. — He who imagines that what he loves is 
destroyed will sorrow, but if he imagines that it is 
preserved he will rejoice, 

DeinonsL — The mind endeavours as much as it can to 
imagine those things which increase or assist the body's 
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power of action (Prop. 1 2, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 1 3, pt. 3), to imagine those things which it loves. 
P>ut the imagination is assisted by those things which 
posit the existence of the object and is restrained by 
those which exclude its existence (Prop. 17, pt. 2). 
Therefore the images of things which posit the existence 
of the beloved object assist the mind's effort to imagine 
it, that is- to say (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3), they affect the 
mind with joy; whilst those, on the other hand, which 
exclude the existence of the beloved object restrain that 
same effort of the mind, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 1 1 , 
pt. 3), they affect the mind with sorrow. He, therefore, 
who imagines that what he loves is destroyed, &c. — 

Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XX. — He who imagines that what he hates is 
destroyed will rejoice. 

Demonst — The mind (Prop. 13, pt. 3) endeavours to 
imagine those things which exclude the existence of 
whatever lessens or limits the body's power of action; 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), v it endeavours to 
imagine those things which exclude the existence of 
what it hates, and therefore the image of the thing which 
excludes the existence of what the mind hates assists 
this endeavour of the mind, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
1 1, pt: 3), affects the mind with joy. He, therefore, 
who imagines that what he hates is destroyed will re- 
joice. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XXI. — He who imagines that what he loves is 
affected with joy or sorrow will also he affected with 
joy or sorrow, and these affects will be greater or less 
in the lover as they are greater or less in the thing 
loved. 

Demonst. — The images of things (Prop. 19, pt. 3) which 
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posit the existence of the beloved object assist the effort 
of the mind to imagine it ; but joy posits the existence of 
the thing which rejoices, and the greater the joy the 
more is existence posited, for (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3) joy 
i3 the transition to a greater perfection. The image, there- 
fore, in the lover of the joy of the beloved object assists 
the effort of his mind to imagine the object, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), affects the lover with joy 
proportionate to the joy of the object he loves. This 
was the first thing to be proved. Again, in so far as 
anything is affected with sorrow, so far is it destroyed, 
and the destruction is greater as the sorrow with which 
it is affected is greater (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3). Therefore 
(Prop. 19, pt. 3) he who imagines that what he loves is 
affected with sorrow will also be affected with sorrow, 
and it will be greater as this affect shall have been 
greater in the object beloved. 

Prop. XXII. — If we imagine that a person affects with 
joy a thing which we love, we shall be affected with 
love towards him. If, on the contrary, we imagine 
that he affects it tvith sorrow, we shall also be affected 
with hatred towards him. 

Dcmonst. — He who affects with joy or sorrow the 
thing we love affects us also with joy or sorrow when- 
ever we imagine the beloved object so affected (Prop. 2 1, 
pt. 3). But this joy or sorrow is supposed to exist in 
us accompanied with the idea of an external cause; 
therefore (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) if we imagine that a 
person affects with joy or sorrow a thing which we love, 
we shall be affected with love or hatred towards him. — 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Prop. 2 1 explains to us what commiseration 
is, which we may define as sorrow which springs from 
another's loss. By what name the joy is to be called 
which springs from another's good I do not know. Love 
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toward the person who has done good to another we shalj. 
call favour (favor), whilst hatred towards him who has 
done evil to another we shall call indignation (indignatid). 
It is to be observed, too, that we not only feel pity for 
the object which we have loved, as we showed in Prop. 2 1, 
but also for that to which we have been attached by no 
affect ; provided only we adjudge it to be like ourselves 
(as I shall show hereafter), and so we shall regard with 
favour him who has done any good to the object which 
is like us, and, on the contrary, be indignant with him 
who has done it any harm. 

Pkop. XXIII. — He who imagines that what he hates is 
affected with sorrow will rejoice; if on the other 
hand, he imagines it to he affected with joy he will "be 
sad ; and these affects ivill be greater or less in him 
in proportion as their contraries are greater or less 
in the object he hates. 

Demonst. — In so far as the hated thing is affected 
with sorrow is it destroyed, and the destruction is greater 
as the sorrow is greater (Schol. Prop, n, pt. 3). He, 
therefore (Prop. 20, pt. 3), who imagines that the thing 
which he hates is affected with sorrow will on the con- 
trary be affected with joy, and the joy will be the greater 
in proportion as he imagines the hated thing to be affected 
with a greater sorrow. This was the first thing to be 
proved. Again, joy posits the existence of the thing 
which rejoices (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), and it does so 
the more in proportion as the joy is conceived to be 
greater. If a person, therefore, imagines that he whom 
he hates is affected with joy, this idea (Prop. 13, pt. 3) 
will restrain the effort of the mind of him who hates, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3), he will be affected 
with sorrow. — Q.E.D. 

SchoL — This joy can hardly be solid and free from any 
mental conflict. For, as I shall show directly in Prop. 
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27, in so far as we imagine that what is like ourselves 
is affected with sorrow, we must be sad ; and, on the con- 
trary, if we imagine it to be affected with joy, we rejoice. 
Here, however, we are considering merely hatred. 

Prop. XXIV. — If we imagine that a person affects with 
joy a thing which we hate, we are therefore affected 
with hatred towards him. On the other hand, if we 
imagine that he affects it with sorrow, we are there- 
fore affected with love towards him. 

Dcmonst. — This proposition is proved in the same 
manner as Prop. 22, pt. 3, which see. 

SchoL — These and the like affects of hatred are related 
to envy, which is therefore nothing but hatred in so far 
as it is considered to dispose a man so that he rejoices 
over the evil and is saddened by the good which befals 
another. 

Prop. XXV. — We endeavour to affirm everything, both con- 
cerning ourselves and conceiving the beloved object which 
we imagine will affect us or the object with joy, and, 
on the contrary, we endeavour to deny everything that 
rdll affect either it or ourselves with sorrow. 

Dcmonst. — Everything which we imagine as affecting 
the beloved object with joy or sorrow affects us also with 
joy or sorrow (Prop. 2 1, pt. 3). But the mind (Prop. 12, 
pt. 3) endeavours as much as it can to imagine those 
things which affect us with joy, that is to say (Prop. 1 7, 
pt. 2 and its CoroL), it endeavours to consider them as 
present. On the contrary (Prop. 13, pt. 3), it endea- 
vours to exclude the existence of what affects us with 
sorrow : therefore we endeavour to affirm everything both 
concerning ourselves and concerning the beloved object 
which we imagine will affect us or it with joy, &c. — Q.E.D. 
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Prop. XXVI. — If we hate a thing, we endeavour to affirm 
concerning it everything which we imagine will affect 
it with sorrow, and, on the other hand, to deny every- 
thing concerning it which we imagine will affect it 
with joy. 

Demonst. — This proposition follows from Prop. 23, as 
the preceding proposition follows from Prop. 21. 

Schol. — We see from this how easily it may happen, 
that a man should think too much of himself or of the 
beloved object, and, on the contrary, should think too 
little of what he hates. When a man thinks too much 
of himself, this imagination is called pride, and is a kind 
of delirium, because he dreams with his eyes open, that 
he is able to do all those things to which he attains in 
imagination alone, regarding them therefore as realities, 
and rejoicing in them so long as he cannot imagine any- 
thing to exclude their existence and limit" his power of 
action. Pride, therefore, is that joy which arises from a 
man's thinking too much of himself. The joy which 
arises from thinking too much of another is called over- 
estimation, and that which arises from thinking too little 
of another is called contempt. 

Prop. XXVII. — Although we may not have been moved 
towards a thing by any affect, yet if it is like our- 
selves, whenever we imagine it to be affected by any 
affect we are therefore affected by the same. 

Demonst — The images of things are affections of the 
human body, and the ideas of these affections represent to 
us external bodies as if they were present (Schol. Prop. 1 7, 
pt. 2), that is to say (Prop. 1 6, pt. 2), these ideas involve 
both the nature of our own body and at the same time 
the present nature of the external body. If, therefore, 
the nature of the external body be like that of our body, 
then the idea of the external body which we imagine 
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will involve an affection of our body like that of the 
external body. Therefore, if we imagine any one who 
is like ourselves to be affected with any affect, this 
imagination will express an affection of our body like 
that affect, and therefore we shall be affected with a 
similar affect ourselves, because we imagine something like 
us to be affected with the same. If, on the other hand, 
we hate a thing which is like ourselves, we shall so far 
(Prop. 23, pt. 3) be affected with an affect contrary and 
not similar to that with which it is affected. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — This imitation of affects, when it is connected 
with sorrow, is called commiseration (see Schol. Prop. 22, 
pt. 3), and where it is connected with desire is called 
emulation, which is nothing else than the desire which is 
engendered in us for anything, because we imagine that 
other persons, who are like ourselves, possess the same 
desire. 

Corol. 1. — If we imagine that a person to whom we 
have been moved by no affect, affects with joy a thing 
which is like us, we shall therefore be affected with love 
towards him. If, on the other hand, we imagine that he 
affects it with sorrow, we shall be affected with hatred 
towards him. . 

Demonst. — This Corol. follows from the preceding pro- 
position, just as Prop. 22, pt. 3, follows from Prop. 21, 
pt. 3. 

Corol. 2. — If we pity a thing, the fact that its misery 
affects us with sorrow will not make us hate it. 

Demonst. — If we could hate the thing for this reason, 
we should then (Prop. 23, pt. 3) rejoice over its sorrow, 
which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Corol. 3. — If we pity a thing, we shall endeavour as 
much as possible to free it from its misery. 

Demonst. — That which affects with sorrow the thing 
that we pity, affects us likewise with the same sorrow 
(Prop. 27, pt. 3), and we shall, therefore, endeavour to 
devise every means by which we may take away or destroy 
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the existence of the cause of the sorrow (Prop. 1 3, pt. 3) ; 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), we shall seek to 
destroy it, or shall be determined thereto, and therefore 
we shall endeavour to free from its misery the thing 
we pity. 

Schol. — This will or desire of doing good, arising from 
our pity for the object which we want to benefit, is 
called benevolence, which is, therefore, simply the desire 
which arises from commiseration. With regard to the 
love or hatred towards the person who has done good or 
evil to the thing we imagine to be like ourselves, see 
Schol. Prop. 22, pt. 3. 

PPlOP. XXVIII. — We endeavour to bring into existence 
everything which we imagine conduces to joy, and to 
remove or destroy everything opposed to it, or which 
we imagine conduces to sorrow. 

Demonst. — We endeavour to imagine as much as pos- 
sible all those things which we think conduce to joy 
(Prop. 12, pt. 3), that is to say (Prop. 17, pt. 2), we 
strive as much as possible to perceive them as present or 
actually existing. But the mind's effort or power in 
thinking is equal to and correspondent with the body's 
effort or power in acting, as clearly follows from Corol. 
Prop. 7, pt. 2, and Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2, and therefore 
absolutely whatever conduces to joy we endeavour to 
make exist, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), we seek 
after it and aim at it. This is the first thing which was 
to be proved. Again, if we imagine that a thing which 
\v T e believe causes us sorrow, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), which we hate is destroyed, we shall rejoice 
(Prop. 20, pt. 3), and therefore (by the first part of this 
demonstration) we shall endeavour to destroy it, or (Prop. 
1 3, pt. 3) to remove it from us, so that we may not per- 
ceive it as present. This is the second thing which was 
to be proved. We endeavour, therefore, to bring into 
existence, &c. — Q.E.D. 
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Pkop. XXIX. — We sliall endeavour to do everything which 
we imagine men 1 will look upon with jog, and, on the 
contrary, we shall be averse to doing anything to which 
we imagine men are averse. 

Demonst. — If we imagine men to love or hate a thing, 
we shall therefore love or hate it (Prop. 27, pt. 3); that 
is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt 3), we shall therefore re- 
joice or be sad at the presence of the thing, and therefore 
(Prop. 28, pt. 3) everything which we imagine that men 
love or look upon with joy, we shall endeavour to do, &c. 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This effort to do some things and omit 
doing others, solely because we wish to please men, is 
called ambition, especially if our desire to please the 
common people is so strong that our actions or omissions 
to act are accompanied with injury to ourselves or to 
others. . Otherwise this endeavour is usually called 
humanity. Again, the joy with which we imagine 
another person's action, the purpose of which is to 
delight us, I call praise, and the sorrow with which 
we turn away from an action of a contrary kind I call 
blame. 

Pjrop. XXX — If a person has done anything which he 
imagines will affect others with joy, he also will be 
affected with joy, accompanied with an idea of himself 
as its cause ; that is to say, he will look upon himself 
with joy. If on tlie other hand, he has done any- 
thing which he imagines will affect others with sorrow, 
he will look upon himself with sorrow. 

Demonst. — He who imagines that he affects others 
with joy or sorrow will necessarily be affected with joy 
or sorrow (Prop. 27, pt 3). But since man is conscious 

1 Both here and in -what follows to whom we are moved by no affect 
I understand by the word men, men (Sp.) 
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of himself (Props. 19 and 23, pt. 2) by means of the 
affections by which he is determined to act ; therefore 
he who has done anything which he imagines will affect 
others with joy will be affected with joy accompanied 
with a consciousness of himself as its cause ; that is to 
say, he will look upon himself with joy, and, on the 
other hand, &c. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — Since love (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) -is joy 
attended with the idea of an external cause, and hatred 
is sorrow attended with the idea of an external cause, 
the joy and sorrow spoken of in this proposition will be 
a kind of love and hatred. But because love and hatred 
are related to external objects, we will therefore give a 
different name to the affects which are the subject of 
this proposition, and we will call this kind of joy which 
is attended with the idea of an external cause self- 
exaltation, and the sorrow opposed to it we will call 
. shame. The reader is to understand that this is the 
case in which joy or sorrow arises because the man 
believes that he is praised or blamed, otherwise I shall 
call this joy accompanied with the idea of an external 
cause contentment with one's-self, and the sorrow opposed 
to it repentance. Again, since (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2) 
it may happen that the joy with which a" person 
imagines that he affects other people is only imaginary, 
and since (Prop. 25, pu. 3) every one endeavours to 
imagine concerning himself what he supposes will affect 
himself with joy, it may easily happen that the self- 
exalted man becomes proud, and imagines that he 
is pleasing everybody when he is offensive to every- 
body. 

Prop. XXXL — If we imagine that a person loves, desircs } 
or hates a thing which we ourselves love, desire, or 
hate, we shall on that account love, desire, or hate the 
thing more steadily. If, on the other hand, we imagine 
that he is averse to the thing %ve love or loves the thing 
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to rcliich we arc averse, v:e shall then suffer vacillation 
of m ind. 

Demonst. — If we imagine that another person loves a 
thing, on that very account we shall love it (Prop. 27, 
pt. 3). But we suppose that we love it independently 
of this, and a new cause for our love is therefore added, 
by which it is strengthened, and consequently the object 
we love will be loved by us on this account the more 
steadily. Again, if we imagine that a person is averse 
to a thing, on that very account we shall be averse to it 
(Prop. 27, pt. 3); but if we suppose that we at the same 
time love it, we shall both love the thing and be averse 
to it, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 3), we shall 
suffer vacillation of mind. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — It follows from this proposition and from Prop. 
28, pt. 3, that every one endeavours as much as possible 
to make others love what he loves, and to hate what he 
hates. Hence the poet says — 

t£ Speremus pariter, pariter metuamus amantes ; 
Ferreus est, si quis, quod sinit alter, amat." 

This effort to make every one approve what we love or 
hate is in truth ambition (Schol. Prop. 29, pt. 3), and so 
we see that each person by nature desires that other 
persons should live according to his way of thinking ; 
but if every one does this, then all are a hindrance to one 
another, and if every one wishes to be praised or beloved 
by the rest, then they all hate one another. 

Prop. XXXII. — If we imagine that a person delights in a 
thing which only one can possess, we do all we can to 
prevent his possessing it. 

Demonst. — If we imagine that a person delights in a 
thing, that will be a sufficient reason (Prop. 27, pt. 3, 
with Corol. 1) for making us love the thing and desiring 
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to delight in it. But (by hypothesis) we imagine that 
his delighting in the thing is an obstacle to our joy, and 
therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) we endeavour to prevent his 
possessing it. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — We see, therefore, that the nature of man is 
generally constituted so as to pity those who are in ad- 
versity and envy those who are in prosperity, and (Prop. 
32, pt. 3). he envies with a hatred which is the greater in 
proportion as he loves what he imagines another possesses. 
We see also that from the same property of human nature 
from which it follows that men pity one another it also 
follows that they are envious and ambitious. If we will 
consult experience, we shall find that she teaches the same 
doctrine, especially if we consider the first years of our life. 
For we find that children, because their body is, as it were, 
continually in equilibrium, laugh and cry merely because 
they see others do the same; whatever else they see 
others do they immediately wish to imitate ; everything 
which they think is pleasing to other people they want. 
And the reason is, as we have said, that the images of 
things are the affections themselves of the human body, 
or the ways in which it is affected by vexternal causes 
and disposed to this or that action. 

Pkop. XXXIII. — If we love a thing which is like ourselves, 
we endeavour as much as possible to mahe it love us 
in 'return, 

Demonst, — We endeavour as much as possible to ima- 
gine before everything else the thing we love (Prop. 1 2, 
pt. 3). If, therefore, it be like ourselves, we shall en- 
deavour to affect it with joy before everything else (Prop. 
29, pt. 3) ; that is to say, we shall endeavour as much as 
possible to cause the beloved object to be affected with joy 
attended with the idea of ourselves, or, in other words 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), we try to make it love us in 
return. — Q.E.D. 
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Prop. XXXIV. — The greater the affect with >which tee 
imagine that a beloved object is affected towards tis, 
the greater will be our self-exaltation. 

Demonst. — We endeavour as much as possible to make 
a beloved object love us in return (Prop. 33, pt. 3), that 
is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt 3), to cause it to be 
affected with joy attended with the idea of ourselves. 
In proportion, therefore, as we imagine the beloved object 
to be affected with a joy of which we are the cause, will 
our endeavour be assisted, that is to say (Prop. 1 1, pt. 3 
with Schol.), will be the greatness of the joy with which 
we are affected. But since we rejoice because we have 
affected with joy another person like ourselves, we shall 
look upon ourselves with joy (Prop. 30, pt. 3) ; and 
therefore the greater the affect with which we imagine 
that the beloved object is affected towards us, the greater 
will be the joy with which we shall look upon ourselves, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), the greater will be 
our self-exaltation. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXV. — If I imagine that an object beloved by me 
is united to another person by the same, or by a closer 
bond of friendship than that by which I myself alone 
held the object, I shall be affected with hatred towards 
the beloved object itself and shall envy that other 
person. 

Demonst. — The greater the love with which a person 
imagines a beloved object to be affected towards him, the 
greater will be his self- exaltation (Prop. 34, pt. 3), that 
is to say (Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), the more will he 
rejoice. Therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he will endeavour 
as much as he can to imagine the beloved object united 
to him as closely as possible, and this effort or desire 
is strengthened if he imagines that another person 
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desires for himself the same object (Prop. 31, pt. 3). 
But this effort or desire is supposed to be checked by 
the image of the beloved object itself attended by the 
image of the person whom it connects with itself. There- 
fore (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3) the lover on this account 
will be affected with sorrow attended with the idea of the 
beloved object as its cause together with the image of 
another person; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
he will be affected with hatred towards the beloved object 
and at the same time towards this other person (Corol. 
Prop. 15, pt. 3), whom he will envy (Prop. 23, pt. 3) as 
being delighted with it. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This hatred towards a beloved object when 
joined with envy is called Jealousy, which is there- 
fore nothing but a vacillation of the mind springing from 
the love and hatred both felt together, and attended with 
the idea of another person whom we envy. Moreover, 
this hatred towards the beloved object will be greater in 
proportion to the joy with which the jealous man has been 
usually affected from the mutual affection between him 
and his beloved, and also in proportion to the affect with 
which he had been affected towards the person who is 
imagined to unite to himself the beloved object. For if 
he has hated him, he will for that very reason hate the 
beloved object (Prop. 24, pt. 3), because he imagines it 
to affect with joy that which he hates, and also (Corol. 
Prop. 15, pt. 3) because he is compelled to connect the 
image of the beloved object with the image of him whom 
he hates. This feeling is generally excited when the 
love is love towards a woman. The man who imagines 
that the woman he loves prostitutes herself to another is 
not merely troubled because his appetite is restrained, 
but he turns away from her because he is obliged to con- 
nect the image of a beloved object with the privy parts 
and with what is excremental in another man ; and in 
addition to this, the jealous person is not received with 
the same favour which the beloved object formerly be- 
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stowed on him, — a new cause of sorrow to the lover, as 
1 shall show. 

Prop. XXXVI. — He who recollects a thing with which he 
has once been delighted, desires to possess it with every 
condition which existed when he was first delighted 
with it 

Demonst. — Whatever a man has seen together with an 
object which has delighted him will be (Prop. 15, pt. 3) 
contingently a cause of joy, and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) 
he will desire to possess it all, together with the object 
which has delighted him, that is to say, he will desire to 
possess the object with every condition which existed when 
he was first delighted with it. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — If, therefore, the lover discovers that one of 
these conditions be wanting, he will be sad. 

Demonst. — For in so far as he discovers that any one 
condition is wanting does he imagine something which 
excludes the existence of the object. But since (Prop. 
36, pt. 3) he desires the object or condition from love, he 
will therefore be sad (Prop. 19, pt. 3) in so far as he 
imagines that condition to be wanting. — q.kd. 

SchoL — This sorrow, in so far as it is related to the 
absence of what we love, is called longing. 

Prop. XXX VII. — The desire which springs from sorrow or 
j°l/> from hatred or love, is greater in proportion as the 
affect is greater. 

Demonst. — Sorrow lessens or limits a man's power of 
action (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3), that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 
3), it lessens or limits the effort by which a man endea- 
vours to persevere in his own being, and therefore (Prop. 5, 
pt. 3) it is opposed to this effort; consequently, if a man 
be affected witli sorrow, the first thing he attempts is to 
remove that sorrow; but (by the definition of sorrow) 
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the greater it is, the greater is the human power of action 
to which it must be opposed, and so much the greater, 
therefore, will be the power of action with which the 
man will endeavour to remove it ; that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 9, pt. 3), with the greater eagerness or desire will 
he struggle to remove it. Again, since joy (Schol. Prop. 
11, pt. 3) increases or assists a man's power of action, it 
is easily demonstrated, by the same method, that there is 
nothing which a man who is affected with joy desires 
more than to preserve it, and his desire is in proportion 
to his joy. Again, since hatred and love are themselves 
affects either of joy or sorrow, it follows in the same 
manner that the effort, desire, or eagerness which arises 
from hatred or love will be greater in proportion to the 
hatred or love. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXVIII. — If a man has begun to hate a beloved 
thing, so that his love to it is altogether destroyed, he 
will for this very reason hate it more than he would 
have done if he had never loved it, and his hatred will 
be in greater proportion to his previous love. 

Demonst — If a man begins to hate a tiling which he 
loves, a constraint is put upon more appetites than if he 
had never loved it. For love is joy (Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), which a man endeavours to preserve as much as 
possible. (Prop. 28, pt. 3), both by looking on the beloved 
object as present (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), and by affect- 
ing it with joy as much as possible (Prop. 21, pt. 3); 
this effort (Prop. 37, pt. 3) to preserve the joy of love 
being the greater in proportion as his love is greater, 
and so also is the effort to bring the beloved object to 
love him in return (Prop. 33, pt. 3). But these efforts 
are restrained by the hatred towards the beloved object 
(Corol. Prop. 13, and Prop. 23, pt. 3); therefore the lover 
(Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3) for this reason also will be affected 
with sorrow, and that the more as the love had been 
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greater ; that is to say, in addition to the sorrow which was 
the cause of the hatred there is another produced by his 
having loved the object, and consequently he will con- 
template with a greater affect of sorrow the beloved 
object; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), he will hate 
it more than he would have done if he had not loved it, 
and his hatred will be in proportion to his previous 
love. — Q.E.D 

Prop. XXXIX. — If a man hates another •, he will endeavour 
to do him evil, unless he fears a greater evil mill there- 
from arise to himself ; and, on the other hand, he 
who loves another will endeavour to do him good by 
the same nde. 

Demonst. — To hate a person (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) 
is to imagine him as a cause of sorrow, and therefore 
(Prop. 28, pt. 3) he who hates another will endea- 
vour to remove or destroy him. But if he fears lest a 
greater grief, or, which is the same thing, a greater evil, 
should fall upon himself, and one which he thinks he 
can avoid by refraining from inflicting the evil he 
meditated, he will desire not to do it (Prop. 28, 
pt. 3) ; and this desire will be stronger than the former 
with which he was possessed of inflicting the evil, and 
will prevail over it (Prop. 37, pt. 3). This is the first 
part of the proposition. The second is demonstrated 
in the same way. Therefore if a man hates another, &c. 
— Q.E.D. 

Sehol. — By good, I understand here every kind of joy 
and everything that conduces to it; chiefly, however, 
anything that satisfies longing, whatever that thing may 
be. By evil, I understand every kind of sorrow, and 
chiefly whatever thwarts longing. For we have shown 
above (Schol. Prop. 9, pt'. 3) that we do not desire a 
thing because we adjudge it to be good, but, on the con- 
trary, we call it good because we desire it, and conse- 
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quently everything to which we are averse we call evil. 
Each person, therefore, according to his affect judges or 
estimates what is good and what is evil, what is better 
and what is worse, and what is the best and what is the 
worst. Thus the covetous man thinks plenty of money 
to be the best thing and poverty the worst. The ambitious 
man desires nothing like glory, and on the other hand 
dreads nothing like shame. To the envious person, again, 
nothing is more pleasant than the misfortune of another, 
and nothing more disagreeable than the prosperity of 
another. And so each person according to his affect 
judges a thing to be good or evil, useful or useless. We 
notice, moreover, that this affect, by which a man is so 
disposed as not to ,will the thing he wills, and to will 
that which he does not will, is called fear, which may 
therefore be defined as that apprehension which leads a 
man to avoid an evil in the future by incurring a lesser 
evil (Prop. 28, pt. 3). If the evil feared is shame, then 
the fear is called modesty. If the desire of avoiding 
the future is restrained by the fear of another evil, 
so that the man does not know what he most wishes, 
then this apprehension is called eonster nation, especially 
if both the evils feared are very great. 

Prop. XL. — If we imagine that we are hated by another 
without having given him any eause for it, we shall 
hate him in return. 

Demonst. — If we imagine that another person is 
affected with hatred, on that account we shall also be 
affected with it (Prop. 27, pt. 3) ; that is to say, we 
shall be affected with sorrow (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
accompanied with the idea of an external cause. But (by 
hypothesis) we imagine no cause for this sorrow excepting 
the person himself who hates us, and therefore, because we 
imagine ourselves hated by another, we shall be affected 
with sorrow accompanied with the idea of him who hates 
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11s ; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 1 3, pt. 3), we shall hate 
him. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — If we imagine that we have given just cause 
for the hatred, we shall then (Prop. 30, pt. 3, with its 
Schol.) be affected with shame. This, however (Prop. 25, 
pt. 3), rarely happens. 

This reciprocity of hatred may also arise from the fact 
that hatred is followed by an attempt to bring evil upon 
him who is hated (Prop. 39, pt. 3). If, therefore, we ima- 
gine that we are hated by any one else, we shall imagine 
them as the cause of some evil or sorrow, and thus we 
shall be affected with sorrow or apprehension accompanied 
with the idea of the person who hates us as a cause ; that 
is to say, we shall hate him in return, as we have said 
above. 

Corol. 1. — If we imagine that the person we love is 
affected with hatred towards us, we shall be agitated at 
the same time both with love and hatred. For in so far 
as we imagine that we are hated are we determined (Prop. 
40, pt. 3) to hate him in return. But (by hypothesis) we 
love him notwithstanding, and therefore we shall be agi- 
tated both by love and hatred. 

Corol. 2. — If we imagine that an evil has been brought 
upon us through the hatred of some person towards whom 
we have hitherto been moved by no affect, we shall 
immediately endeavour to return that evil, upon him. 

Demonst. — If we imagine that another person is 
affected with hatred towards us, we shall hate him in 
return (Prop. 40, pt. 3), and (Prop. 26, pt. 3) we shall 
endeavour to devise and (Prop. 39, pt. 3) bring upon him 
everything which can affect him with sorrow. But (by 
hypothesis) the first thing of this kind we imagine is 
the evil brought upon ourselves, and therefore we shall 
immediately endeavour to bring that upon him. — Q.E.D. 

Schol — The attempt to bring evil on those we hate 
is called anger, and the attempt to return the evil in- 
flicted on ourselves is called vengeance.- 
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Phop. XLI. — If we imagine that we are beloved by a per- 
son without having given any cause for the love 
(which may be the case by Corol. Prop. 15, pt. 3, and 
by Prop. 16, pt. 3), we shall love him in return. 

Dcmonst. — This proposition is demonstrated in the 
same way as the preceding, to the scholium of which the 
reader is also referred. 

Schol. — If we imagine that we have given just cause 
for love, we shall pride ourselves upon it (Prop. 30, 
pt. 3, with its Schol.) This frequently occurs (Prop. 25, 
pt. 3), and we have said that the contrary takes place 
when we believe that we are hated by another person 
(Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 3). This reciprocal love, and conse- 
quently (Prop, 39, pt. 3) this attempt to do good to the 
person who loves us, and who (by the same Prop. 39, 
pt. 3) endeavours to do good to us, is called thankful- 
ness or gratitude, and from this we can see how much 
readier men are to revenge themselves than to return a 
benefit. 

Corol. — If we imagine that we are loved by a person 
we hate, we shall at the same time be agitated both by 
love and hatred. This is demonstrated in the same way 
as the preceding proposition. 

Schol. — If the hatred prevail, we shall endeavour to 
bring evil upon the person by whom we are loved. This 
affect is called Cruelty, especially if it is believed that 
the person who loves has not given any ordinary reason 
for hatred. 

Pnor. XLII. — If moved by love or hope of self-exaltation, 
we have conferred a favour upon another person, we 
shall be sad if we see that the favour is received with 
ingratitude. 

Dcmonst. — If we love a thing which is of the same 
nature as ourselves, we endeavour as much as possible to 
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cause it to love us in return (Prop. 33, pt 3). If we 
confer a favour, therefore, upon any one because of our love 
towards him, we do it with a desire by which we are 
possessed that we may be loved in return ; that is to say 
(Prop. 34, pt 3), from the hope of self-exaltation, or 
(Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3) of joy, and we shall consequently 
(Prop. 1 2, pt. 3) endeavour as much as possible to ima- 
gine this cause of self-exaltation, or to contemplate it as 
actually existing. But (by hypothesis) we imagine some- 
thing else which excludes the existence of that cause, 
and, therefore (Prop. 1 9, pt. 3), this will make us sad. — 

Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XLIIT. — Hatred is increased through return of 
hatred, but may be destroyed by love. 

Demonst. — If we imagine that the person we hate is 
affected with hatred towards us, a new hatred is thereby 
produced (Prop. 40, pt. 3), the old hatred still remaining 
(by hypothesis). If, on the other hand, we imagine him to 
be affected with love towards us, in so far as we imagine 
it (Prop. 30, pt. 3) shall we look upon ourselves with joy, 
and endeavour (Prop. 29, pt 3) to please him ; that is to 
6ay (Prop. 41, pt 3), in so far shall we endeavour not 
to hate him nor to affect him with sorrow. This effort 
(Prop. 37, pt 3) will be greater or less as the affect from 
which it arises is greater or less, and, therefore, should 
it be greater than that which springs from hatred, and 
by which (Prop. 26, pt 3) we endeavour to affect with 
sorrow the object we hate, then it will prevail and banish 
hatred from the mind. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XLIY. — Hatred which is altogether overcome by love 
passes into love, and the love is therefore greater than 
if hatred had not preceded it 

Demonst. — The demonstration is of the same kind as 
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that of Prop. 38, pt. 3. For if we- begin to love a tiling 
which we hated, or upon which we were in the habit of 
looking with sorrow, we shall rejoice for the very reason 
that w T e love, and to this joy which love involves (see its 
definition in the Schol. of Prop. 13, pt. 3) a new joy 
is added, which springs from the fact that the effort to 
remove the sorrow which hatred involves (Prop. 37, 
pt. 3) is so much assisted, there being also present 
before us as the cause of our joy the idea of the person 
whom we hated. 

Schol. — Notwithstanding the truth of this proposition, 
no one will try to hate a thing or will wish to be affected 
with sorrow in order that he may rejoice the more ; that 
is to say, no one will desire to inflict loss on himself in 
the hope of recovering the loss, or to become ill in the 
hope of getting well, inasmuch as every one will always 
try to preserve his being and to remove sorrow from 
himself as much as possible. Moreover, if it can be 
imagined that it is possible for us to desire to hate a per- 
son in order that we may love him afterwards the more, 
we must always desire to continue the hatred. For the 
love will be the greater as the hatred has been greater, 
and therefore we shall always desire the hatred to be 
more and more increased. Upon the same principle we 
shall desire that our sickness may continue and increase 
in order that we may afterwards enjoy the greater plea- 
sure when w r e get well, and therefore we shall always 
desire sickness, which (Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd. 

Pkop. XLV. — If ive imagine that any one like ourselves is 
affected with hatred towards an object like ourselves 
which we love, we shall hate him. 

Demonst. — The beloved object hates him who hates it 
(Prop. 40, pt. 3), and therefore we who love it, who imagine 
that any one hates it, imagine also that it is affected 
with hatred; that is to say, with sorrow (Schol. Prop. 13, 
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pt. 3), and consequently (Prop. 21, pt. 3) we are sad, 
our sadness being accompanied with the idea of the 
person, as the cause thereof, who hates the beloved object ; 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), we shall hate him. 

— Q.E.D. 

Prop. XL VI. — If we have been affected with joy or sor- 
row by any one who belongs to a class or nation 
different from our own, and if our joy or sorrow is 
accompanied with the idea of this person as its cause, 
under the common name of his class or nation, we 
shall not love or hate him merely, but the whole of 
the class or nation to which he belongs. 

Demonst. — This proposition is demonstrated in the 
same way as Prop. 16, pt, 3. 

Peop. XLVII. — The joy which arises from our imagin- 
ing that what we hate has been destroyed or has been 
injured is not unaccompanied with some sorrow. 

Demonst. — This is evident from Prop. 27, pt. 3 ; for 
in so far as we imagine an object like ourselves affected 
with sorrow shall we be sad. 

Schol. — This proposition may also be demonstrated 
from Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2. For as often as we recollect 
the object, although it does not actually exist, we con- 
template it as present, and the body is affected in the 
same way as if it were present. Therefore, so long as 
the memory of the object remains, we are so determined 
as to contemplate it with sorrow, and this determination, 
while the image of the object abides, is restrained by 
the recollection of those things which exclude the exist- 
ence of the object, but is not altogether removed. There- 
fore we rejoice only so far as the determination is 
restrained, and hence it happens that the joy which 
springs from the misfortune of the object we hate is re- 
newed as often as we recollect the object. For, as we 
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have already shown, whenever its image is excited, inas- 
much as this involves the existence of the object, we are 
so determined as to contemplate it with the same sorrow 
with which we were accustomed to contemplate it when 
it really existed. But because we have connected with 
this image other images which exclude its existence, the 
determination to sorrow is immediately restrained, and 
we rejoice anew; and this happens as often as this 
repetition takes place. This is the reason why we rejoice 
as often as we call to mind any evil that is past, and 
why we like to tell tales about the dangers we have 
escaped, since whenever we imagine any danger, we con- 
template it as if it were about to be, and are so determined 
as to fear it — a determination which is again restrained 
by the idea of freedom, which we connected with the idea 
of the danger when we were freed from it, and this idea of 
freedom again makes us fearless, so that we again rejoice. 

Prop. XLVIII. — Love and hatred toiuards any object, for 
example, towards Peter, are destroyed if the joy and 
the sorrow which they respectively involve be joined to 
the idea of another cause; and they are respectively 
diminished in proportion as we imagine that Peter 
has not been their sole cause. 

DemonsL — This is plain from the very definition of 
love and hatred (see Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), joy being 
called- love to Peter and sorrow being called hatred to 
him, solely because he is considered to be the cause of 
this or that affect. Whenever, therefore, we can no 
longer consider him either partially or entirely its cause, 
the affect towards him ceases or is diminished. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLIX. — For the same reason, love or hatred towards 
an object v:e imagine to be free must be greater than 
towards an object which is under necessity. 

DemonsL — An object which we imagine to be free must 
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(Def. 7, pt. 1) be perceived through itself and without 
others. If, therefore, we imagine it to be the cause of 
joy or sorrow, we shall for that reason^ alone love or hate 
it (Schol. Prop. 1 3, pt. 3), and that too with the greatest 
love or the greatest hatred which can spring from the 
given affect (Prop. 48, pt. 3). But if we imagine that 
the object which is the cause of that affect is necessary, 
then (by the same Def. 7, pt. 1) we shall imagine it as 
the cause of that affect, not alone, but together with other 
causes, and so (Prop. 48, pt. 3) our love or hatred towards 
it will be less. — q.e.d. 

Sckol. — Hence it follows that our hatred or love to- 
wards one another is greater than towards other things, 
because we think we are free. We must take into account 
also the imitation of affects which we have discussed in 
Props. 27, 34, 40, and 43, pt. 3. 

Prop. L. — Anything may be accidentally the cause cither 
of hope or fear. 

This proposition is demonstrated in the same way as ■ 
Prop. 15, pt. 3, which see, together with Schol. 2, Prop. 
18, pt. 3. 

Schol, — Things which are accidentally the causes either 
of hope or fear are called good or evil omens. In so far 
as the omens are the cause of hope and fear (by the Def. 
of hope and fear in Schol. 2, Prop. 1 8, pt. 3) are they 
the cause of joy or of sorrow, and consequently (Corol. 
Prop. 15, pt. 3) so far do we love them or hate them, 
and (Prop. 28, pt. 3) endeavour to use them as means to 
obtain those things for which we hope, or to remove them 
as obstacles or causes of fear. It follows, too, from Prop. 
2 Si pk 3? that our natural constitution is such that we 
easily believe the things we hope for, and believe with 
difficulty those we fear, and that we think too much 
of the former and too little of the latter. Thus have 
superstitions arisen, by which men are everywhere dis- 
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quieted. I do not consider it worth while to go any- 
farther, and to explain here all those vacillations of 
mind which arise from hope and fear, since it follows 
from the definition alone of these affects that hope can- 
not exist without fear, nor fear without hope (as we shall 
explain more at length in the proper place). Besides, 
in so far as we hope for a thing or fear it, we love it 
or hate it, and therefore everything which has been 
said about hatred and love can easily be applied to hope 
and fear. 

Peop. LT. — Different men may he affected hy one and the 
same object in different ways, and the same man may 
he affected hy one and the same object in different 
ways at different times. 

Demonst. — The human body (Post. 3, pt. 2) is affected 
by external bodies in a number of ways. Two men, 
therefore, may be affected in different ways at the same 
time, and, therefore (Ax. 1, after Lemma 3, following 
Prop. 13, pt. 2), they can be affected by one and the 
same object in different ways. Again (Post. 3, pt. 2), 
the human body may be affected now in this and now in 
that way, and consequently (by the axiom just quoted) 
it may be affected by one and the same object in different 
ways at different times. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — We thus see that it is possible for one man to 
love a thing and for another man to hate it; for this 
man to fear what this man does not fear, and for the 
same man to love what before he hated, and to dare to 
do what before he feared. Again, since each judges 
according to his own affect what is good and what is 
evil, what is better and what. is worse (Schol. Prop. 39, 
pt. 3), it follows that men may change in their judgment 
as they do in their affects, 1 and hence it comes to pass that 
when we compare men, we distinguish them solely by 

1 That this may be the case, the divine intellect, we have shown 
although the human mind is part of in Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2 (Sp.) 
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the difference in their affects, calling some brave, others 
timid, and others by other names. For example, I shall 
call a man brave who despises an evil which I usually fear, 
and if, besides this, I consider the fact that his desire of 
doing evil to a person whom he hates or doing good to 
one whom he loves is not restrained by that fear of evil 
by which I am usually restrained, I call him audacious. 
On the other hand, the man who fears an evil which I 
usually despise will appear timid, and if, besides this, I 
consider that his desire is restrained by the fear of an evil 
which has no power to restrain me, I call him pusil- 
lanimous ; and in this way everybody will pass judgment. 
Finally, from this nature of man and the inconstancy of 
his judgment, in consequence of which he often judges 
things from mere affect, and the things which he believes 
contribute to his joy or his sorrow, and which, therefore, 
he endeavours to bring to pass or remove (Prop. 28, pt. 3), 
are often only imaginary — to say nothing about what we 
have demonstrated in the Second Part of this book about 
the uncertainty of things — it is easy to see that a man 
may often be himself the cause of his sorrow or his joy, 
or of being affected with sorrow or joy accompanied with 
the idea of himself as its cause, so that we can easily 
understand what repentance and what self-approval are. 
Repentance is sorrow accompanied with the idea of one's 
self as the cause, and self-approval is joy accompanied 
with the idea of one's self as the cause ; and these affects 
are very intense because men believe themselves free 
(Prop. 49, pt. 3). 

Prop. LTI. — An object which we have seen before together 
with other objects, or which we imagine possesses 
nothing ichich is not common to it with many other 
objects, we shall not contemplate so long as that which 
we imagine possesses something peculiar. 

Demonst. — Whenever we imagine an object which we 
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have seen with others, we immediately call these to mind 
(Prop. 1 8, pt. 2, with Sehol.), and thus from the con- 
templation of one object we immediately fall to contem- 
plating another. This also is our way with an object 
which we imagine to possess nothing except what is 
common to a number of other objects. For this is the 
same thing as supposing that we contemplate nothing in 
it which we have not seen before with other objects. 
On the other hand, if we suppose ourselves to imagine in 
an object something peculiar which we have never seen 
before, it is the same as saying that the mind, while it 
contemplates that object, holds nothing else in itself to 
the contemplation of which it can pass, turning away 
from the contemplation of the object, and therefore it is 
determined to the contemplation solely of the object. 
Therefore an object, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Sckol. — This affection of the mind or imagination, of a 
particular thing, in so far as it alone occupies the mind, 
is called astonishment, and if it is excited by an object 
we dread, we call it consternation, because astonishment 
at the evil so fixes us in the contemplation of itself, that 
we cannot think of anything else by which we might 
avoid the evil. On the other hand, if the objects at 
which we are astonished are human wisdom, industry, or 
anything of this kind, inasmuch as we consider that their 
possessor is by so much superior to ourselves, the astonish- 
ment goes by the name of veneration; whilst, if the 
objects are human anger, envy, or anything of this sort, 
it goes by the name of horror. Again, if we are 
astonished at the wisdom or industry of a man we love, 
then our love on that account (Prop. 12, pt. 3) will be 
greater, and this love, united to astonishment or venera- 
tion, we call devotion. In the same manner it is possible 
to conceive of hatred, hope, confidence, and other affects 
being joined to astonishment, so that more affects may 
be deduced than can be named by the received vocabu- 
lary. From this we see that names have been invented 
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for affects from common usage, rather than from accurate 
knowledge of them. 

To astonishment is opposed contempt, which is usually 
caused, nevertheless, b) r our being determined to astonish- 
ment, love, or fear towards an object either because we see 
that another person is astonished at, loves or fears this 
same object, or because at first sight it appears like other 
objects, at which we are astonished or which we love or 
fear (Prop. 15, with Corol. pt. 3, and Prop. 27, pt. 3). 
But if the presence of the object or a more careful con- 
templation of it should compel us to deny that there 
exists in it any cause for astonishment, love, fear, &c, 
then from its presence itself, the mind remains deter- 
mined to think rather of those things which are not in 
it than of those which are in it, although from the pre- 
sence of an object the mind is accustomed to think chiefly 
about what is in the object. We may also observe that 
as devotion springs from astonishment at a thing we love, 
so derision springs from the contempt of a thing we hate 
or fear, whilst scorn arises from the contempt of folly, as 
veneration arises from astonishment at wisdom. We may 
also conceive of love, hope, glory, and other affects being 
joined to contempt, and thus deduce other affects which also 
we are not in the habit of distinguishing by separate words. 

Prop. LIII. — When the mind contemplates itself and its 
oivn power of acting, it rejoices, and it rejoices in 
proportion to the distinctness with which it imagines 
itself and its power of action. 

Demonst. — Man has no knowledge of himself except 
through the affections of his own body and their ideas 
(Props. 19 and 2 3, pt. 2) ; whenever, therefore, it happens 
that the mind is able to contemplate itself, it is thereby sup- 
posed to pass to a greater perfection, that is to say (SchoL 
Prop. 11, pt. 3), it is supposed to be affected with joy, 
and the joy is greater in proportion to the distinctness with 
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which it imagines itself and its power of action. — 

Q.E.D. 

Cowl. — The more a man imagines that he is praised 
by other men, the more is this joy strengthened; for 
the more a man imagines that he is praised by others, 
the more does he imagine that he affects others with joy 
accompanied by the idea of himself as a cause (Schol. 
Prop. 29, pt. 3), and therefore (Prop. 27, pt. 3) he is 
affected with greater joy accompanied with the idea of 
himself. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. LIV. — The mind endeavours to imagine those things 
, only ivhich posit its jootver of acting. 

JDemonst. — The effort or power of the mind is the 
essence of the mind itself (Prop. 7, pt. 3), but the essence 
of the mind, as is self-evident, affirms only that which 
the mind is and is able to do, and does not affirm that 
which the mind is not and cannot do, and therefore the 
mind endeavours to imagine those things only which 
affirm or posit its power of acting. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. LV. — Wlien the mind imagines its own iveakness it 
necessarily sorroivs. 

JDemonst. — The essence of the mind affirms only that 
which .the mind is and is able to do, or, in other words, 
it is the nature of the mind to imagine those things only 
which posit its power of acting (Prop. 54, pt. 3). If we 
say, therefore, that the mind, while it contemplates itself, 
imagines its own weakness, we are merely saying in other 
words that the effort of the mind to imagine something 
which posits its power of acting is restrained, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3), the mind is sad. — q.e.d. 

Corol. — This sorrow is strengthened in proportion as 
the mind imagines that it is blamed by others. This is 
demonstrated in the same way as Corol. Prop. S3, pt. 3. 
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Schol — This sorrow, accompanied with the idea of 
our own weakness, is called humility, and the joy which 
arises from contemplating ourselves is called self-love or 
self-approval. Inasmuch as this joy recurs as often as 
a man contemplates his own virtues or his own power of 
acting, it comes to pass that every one loves to tell of 
his own deeds, and to display the powers both of his 
body and mind ; and that for this reason men become an 
annoyance to one another. It also follows that men are 
naturally envious (Schol. Prop. 24, and Schol. Prop. 32, 
pt. 3), that is to say, they rejoice over the weaknesses of 
their equals and sorrow over their virtues. For whenever 
a person imagines his own actions he is affected with joy 
(Prop. S3, pt. 3), and his joy is the greater in proportion 
as he imagines that his actions express more perfection, 
and he imagines them more distinctly ; that is to say (by 
what has been said in Schol. 1, Prop. 40, pt. 2), in pro- 
portion as he is able to distinguish them from others, and 
to contemplate them as individual objects. A man's joy 
in contemplating himself will therefore be greatest when 
he contemplates something in himself which he denies 
of other people. For if he refers that which he affirms of 
himself to the universal idea of man or of animal nature, 
he will not so much rejoice; on the other hand, he will 
be sad if he imagines that his own actions when compared 
with those of other people are weaker than theirs, and 
this sorrow he will endeavour to remove (Prop. 28, pt. 3), 
either by misinterpreting the actions of his equals, or giving 
as great a lustre as possible to his own. It appears, there- 
fore, that men are by nature inclined to hatred and envy, 
and we must add that their education assists them in 
this propensity, for parents are accustomed to excite their 
children to follow virtue by the stimulus of honour and 
envy alone. But an objection perhaps may be raised that 
we not unfrequently venerate men and admire their 
virtues. In order to remove this objection I will add the 
following corollary. 
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Corol. — No one envies the virtue of a person who is 
not his equal. 

Demonst. — Envy is nothing but hatred (Schol. Prop. 
24, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), sorrow, 
or, in other words (Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3), an affection 
by which the effort of a man or his power of action is 
restrained. But (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3) a man neither 
endeavours to do nor desires anything excepting what 
can follow from his given nature, therefore a man will 
not desire to affirm of himself any power of action, or, 
which is the same thing, any virtue which is peculiar 
to another nature and foreign to his own. His desire, 
therefore, cannot be restrained, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
1 1, pt. 3), he cannot feel any sorrow because he contem- 
plates a virtue in another person altogether unlike himself, 
and consequently he cannot envy that person, but will 
only envy one who is his own equal, and who is supposed 
to possess the same nature. 

Schol. — Since, therefore, we have said in Schol. Prop. 
52, pt. 3, that we venerate a man because we are astonished 
at his wisdom and bravery, &c, this happens because 
(as is evident from the proposition itself) we imagine 
that he specially possesses these virtues, and that they 
are not common to our nature. We therefore envy them 
no more than we envy trees their height or lions their 
bravery. 

Prop. LVI. — Of joy, sorrow, and desire, and consequently 
• of every affect which either, like vacillation of mind, 
is compounded of these, or, like love, hatred, hope, and 
fear, is derived from them, there are just as many 
kinds as there are kinds of ohjeets by which we are 
affected, 

Demonst — Joy and sorrow, and consequently the affects 
which are compounded of these or derived from them, 
are passions (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). But (Prop. 1, pt. 
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3) we necessarily suffer in so far as we have inadequate 
ideas, and (Prop. 3, pt. 3) only in so far as we have 
them; that is to say (see Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 2), we 
necessarily suffer only in so far as we imagine, or (see 
Prop. 17, pt. 2, with its Schol.) in so far as we are 
affected with an affect which involves the nature of our 
body and that of an external body. The nature, therefore, 
of each passion must necessarily be explained in such a 
manner, that the nature of the object by which we are 
affected is expressed. The joy, for example, which springs 
from an object A. involves the nature of that object A., 
and the joy which springs from B. involves the nature of 
that object B., and therefore these two affects of joy are 
of a different nature, because they arise from causes of a 
different nature. In like manner the affect of sorrow 
which arises from one object is of a different kind from 
that which arises from another cause, and the same thing 
is to be understood of love, hatred, hope, fear, vacillation 
of mind, &c. ; so that there are necessarily just as many 
kinds of joy, sorrow, love, hatred, &c, as there are kinds 
of objects by which we are affected. But desire is the 
essence itself or nature of a person in so far as this nature 
is conceived from its given constitution as determined 
towards any action (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), and therefore as 
a person is affected by external causes with this or that 
kind of joy, sorrow, love, hatred, &c., that is to say, as his 
nature is constituted in this or that way, so must his 
desire vary and the nature of one desire differ from that of 
another, just as the affects from which each desire arises 
differ. There are as many kinds of desires, therefore, as 
there are kinds of joy, sorrow, love, &c, and, consequently 
(as we have just shown), as there are kinds of objects by 
which we are affected. — Q.E.D. 

Schol — Amongst the different kinds of affects, which 
(by the preceding Prop.) must be very great in number, the 
most remarkable are voluptuousness, drunkenness^ lust, 
avarice, and ambition, which are nothing but notions 
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of love or desire, which explain the nature of this or 
that affect through the objects to which they are related. 
For by voluptuousness, drunkenness, lust, avarice, and 
ambition we understand nothing but an immoderate love 
or desire for good living, for drinking, for women, for 
riches, and for glory. It is to be observed that these af- 
fects, in so far as we distinguish them by the object alone 
to which they are related, have no contraries. For tem- 
perance, sobriety, and chastity, which we are in the habit 
of opposing to voluptuousness, drunkenness, and lust, 
are not affects nor passions : but merely indicate the 
power of the mind which restrains these affects. 

The remaining kinds of affects I cannot explain here (for 
they are as numerous as are the varieties of objects), nor, 
if I could explain them, is it necessary to do so. For it 
is sufficient for the purpose we have in view, the deter- 
mination, namely, of the strength of the affects and the 
mind's power over them, to have a general definition of 
each kind of affect. It is sufficient for us, I say, to under- 
stand the common properties of the mind and the affects, 
so that we may determine what and how great is the 
power of the mind to govern and constrain the affects. 
Although, therefore, there is a great difference between 
this or that affect of love, of hatred, or of desire — 
for example, between the love towards children and the 
love towards a wife — it is not worth while for us to take 
cognisance of these differences, or to investigate the nature 
and origin of the affects any further. 

Prop. LVII. — The affect of one person differs from the cor- 
responding affect of another as much as the essence of 
the one person differs from that of the other. 

Demonst. — This proposition is evident from Ax. i, 
following Lem. 3, after Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 2. Neverthe- 
less, we will demonstrate it from the definitions of the 
three primitive affects. All affects are related to desire, 
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joy, or sorrow, as the definitions show which we have 
given of those affects. But desire is the very nature or 
essence of a person (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), and therefore 
the desire of one person differs from the desire of 
another as much as the nature or essence of the one 
differs from that of the other. Again, joy and sorrow are 
passions by which the power of a person or Ids effort to 
persevere in his own being is increased or diminished, 
helped, or limited (Prop. 1 1, pt. 3, with its Schol.) 
But by the effort to persevere in his own being, in so far 
as it is related at the same time to the mind and the 
body, we understand appetite and desire (Schol. Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), and therefore joy and sorrow are desire or appetite 
in so far as the latter is increased, diminished, helped, 
or limited by external causes ; that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 9, pt. 3), they are the nature itself of each person. 

The joy or sorrow of one person therefore differs from 
the joy or sorrow of another as much as the nature or 
essence of one person differs from that of the other, and 
consequently the affect of one person differs from the 
corresponding affect of another, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Hence it follows that the affects of animals 
which are called irrational (for after we have learnt the 
origin of the mind we can in no way doubt that brutes 
feel) differ from human affects as much as the nature of 
a brute differs from that of a man. Both the man and 
the horse, for example, are swayed by the lust to propa- 
gate, but the horse is swayed by equine lust and the man 
by that which is human. The lusts and appetites of 
insects, fishes, and birds must vary in the same way ; and 
so, although each individual lives contented with its own 
nature and delights in it, nevertheless the life with which 
it is contented and its joy are nothing but the idea or soul 
of that individual, and so the joy of one differs in character 
from the joy of the other as much as the essence of the one 
differs from the essence of the other. Finally, it follows 
from the preceding proposition that the joy by which the 
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drunkard is enslaved is altogether different from the 
joy which is the portion of the philosopher, — a thing I 
wished just to hint in passing. So much, therefore,- for 
the affects which are related to man in so far as he suffers. 
It remains that I should say a few words about those 
things which are related to him in so far as he acts. 

Pkop. I/VTIL — Besides the joys and sorrows which are 
passions, there are other affects of joy and sorrow which 
are related to us in so far as we act. 

Demonst. — When the mind conceives itself and its 
own power of acting, it is rejoiced (Prop. S3, pt. 3). 
But the mind necessarily contemplates itself whenever 
it conceives a true or adequate idea (Prop. 43, pt. 2); 
and as (Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2) it does conceive some 
adequate ideas, it is rejoiced in so far as it conceives 
them, or, in other words (Prop. 1, pt. 3), in so far as it 
acts. Again, the mind, both in so far as it has clear and 
distinct ideas and in so far as it has confused ideas, en- 
deavours to persevere in its own being (Prop. 9, pt. 3). 
But by this effort w T e understand desire (Schol. Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), and therefore desire also is related to us in so far 
as we think ; that is to say (Prop. 1, pt. 3), in so far as 
we act. — q.e.d. 

Prop.. LIX. — Amongst all the affects which are related to 
the mind in so far as it acts, there are none which are 
not related to joy or desire. 

Demonst. — All the affects are related to desire, joy, or 
sorrow, as the definitions we have given of them show. 
By sorrow, however, we understand that the mind's power 
of acting is lessened or limited (Prop. 1 1, pt. 3, and its 
Schol.), and therefore, in so far as the mind suffers 
sorrow is its power of thinking, that is to say (Prop. I, 
pt. 3), its power of acting, lessened or limited. There- 
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fore no affects of sorrow can be related to the mind in 
so far as it acts, but only affects of joy and desire, which 
(by the preceding Prop.) are also so far related to the 
mind. — q.e.d. 

Sc/iol. — All the actions which follow from the affects 
which are related to the mind in so far as it thinks I 
ascribe to fortitude, which I divide into strength of mind 
(animositas) and generosity. By strength of mind, I mean 
the desire by which each person endeavours from the 
dictates of reason alone to preserve his own being. By 
generosity, I mean the desire by which from the dictates 
of reason alone each person endeavours to help other 
people and to join them to him in friendship. Those 
actions, therefore, which have for their aim the advantage 
only of the doer I ascribe to strength of mind, whilst 
those which aim at the advantage of others I ascribe to 
generosity. Temperance, therefore, sobriety, and presence 
of mind in danger, are a species of strength of mind, while 
moderation and mercy are a species of generosity. 

I have now, I think, explained the principal affects 
and vacillations of the mind which are compounded of 
the three primary affects, desire, joy, and sorrow, and 
have set them forth through their first causes. From 
what has been said it is plain that we are disturbed 
by external causes in a number of ways, and that, like 
the waves of the sea agitated by contrary winds, we 
fluctuate in our ignorance of our future and destiny. I 
have said, however, that I have only explained the prin- 
cipal mental complications, and not all which may exist. 
For by the same method which we have pursued above 
it would be easy to show that love unites itself to re- 
pentance, scorn, shame, &c ; but I think it has already 
been made clear to all that the affects can be combined 
in so many ways, and that so many variations can arise, 
that no limits can be assigned to their number. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to have enumerated only those 
which are of consequence ; the rest, of which I have 
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taken no notice, being more curious than important 
There is one constantly recurring characteristic of love 
which I have yet to notice, and that is, that while we are 
enjoying the thing which we desired, the body acquires 
from that fruition a new disposition by which it is 
otherwise determined, and the images of other things are 
excited in it, and the mind begins to imagine and to 
desire other things. For example, when we imagine 
anything which usually delights our taste, we desire 
to enjoy it by eating it. 'But whilst we enjoy it the 
stomach becomes full, and the constitution of the body 
becomes altered. If, therefore, the body being now other- 
wise disposed, the image of the food, in consequence of 
its being present, and therefore also the effort or desire to 
eat it, become more intense, then this new disposition of 
the body w T ill oppose this effort or* desire, and consequently 
the presence of the food which we desired will become 
hateful to us, and this hatefulness is what we call loathing 
or disgust. As for the external affections of the body 
which are observed in the affects, such as trembling, pale- 
ness, sobbing, laughter, and the like, I have neglected 
to notice them, because they belong to the body alone 
without any relationship to the mind. A few things 
remain to be said about the definitions of the affects, and 
I will therefore here repeat the definitions in order, ap- 
pending to them what is necessary to be observed in" each. 

The. Affects. — Def. I. — Desire is the essence itself 
of man in so far as it is conceived as determined to any 
action by any one of his affections. s 

Explanation. — We have said above, in the Schol. of 
Prop. 9, pt. 3, that desire is appetite which is self-con- 
scious, and that appetite is the essence itself of man in so 
far as it is determined to such acts as contribute to his 
preservation. But in the same scholium I have taken care 
to remark that in truth I cannot recognise any difference 
between human appetite and desire. For whether a man 
be conscious of his appetite or not, it remains one and 
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the same appetite, and so, lest I might appear to be guilty 
of tautology, I have not explained desire by appetite, but 
have tried to give such a definition of desire as would 
include all the efforts of human nature to which we give 
the name of appetite, desire, will, or impulse. For I 
might have said that desire is the essence itself of man 
in so far as it is considered as determined to any action ; 
but from this definition it would not follow (Prop. 23, 
pt. 2) that the mind could be conscious of its desire or 
appetite, and therefore, in order that I might include 
the cause of this consciousness, it was necessary (by the 
same proposition) to add the words, in so far as it is 
conceived as determined to any action by any one of his 
affections. For by an affection of the human essence we 
understand any constitution of that essence, whether it 
be innate, whether it be conceived through the attribute 
of thought alone or of extension alone, or whether it be 
related to both. By the word "desire," therefore, I 
understand all the efforts, impulses, appetites, and voli- 
tions of a man, which vary according to his changing 
disposition, and not unfrequently are so opposed to one 
another that he is drawn hither and thither, and knows 
not whither he ought to turn. 

II. Joy is man's passage from a less to a greater per- 
fection. 

III. Sorrow is man's passage from a- greater to a less 
perfection. 

Explanation. — I say passage, for joy is not perfection 
itself. If a man were born with the perfection to whicli 
he passes, he would possess it without the affect of joy ; 
a truth which will appear the more clearly from the 
affect of sorrow, which is the opposite to joy. For that 
sorrow consists in the passage to a less perfection, but 
not in the less perfection itself, no one can deny, since in 
so far as a man shares any perfection he cannot be sad. 
Nor can we say that sorrow consists in the privation of 
a greater perfection, for privation is nothing. But the 
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affect of sorrow is a reality, and it therefore must be the 
reality of the passage to a lesser perfection, or the reality 
by which man's power of acting is diminished or limited 
(Schol. Prop. II, pt. 3). As for the definitions of cheer- 
fulness, pleasurable excitement, melancholy, and grief, I 
pass these by, because they are related rather to the body 
than to the mind, and are merely different kinds of joy 
or of sorrow. 

IV. Astonishment is the imagination of an object in 
which the mind remains fixed because this particular 
imagination has no connection with others. 

Explanation. — In the Schol. of Prop. 18, pt. 2, we 
have shown that that which causes the mind from the 
contemplation of one thing immediately to pass to the 
thought of another is that the images of these things 
are connected one with the other, and are so arranged 
that the one follows the other; a process which can- 
not be conceived when the image of the thing is new, 
for the mind will be held in the contemplation of the 
same object until other causes determine it to think of 
other things. The imagination, therefore, considered in 
itself, of a new object is of the same character as other 
imaginations ; and for this reason I do not class astonish- 
ment among the affects, nor do I see any reason why I 
should do it, since this abstraction of the mind arises 
from no positive cause by which it is abstracted from 
other -things, but merely from the absence of any cause 
by which from the contemplation of one thing the mind 
is determined to think other things. I acknowledge, 
therefore (as I have shown in Schol. Prop. ii,pt. 3), 
only three primitive or primary affects, those of joy, sorrow, 
and desire ; and the only reason which has induced me 
to speak of astonishment is, that it has been the custom 
to give other names to certain affects derived from the 
three primitives whenever these affects are related to 
objects at which we are astonished. This same reason 
also induces me to add the definition of contempt. 
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V. Contempt is the imagination of an object which 
so little touches the mind that the mind is moved by 
the presence of the object to imagine those qualities 
which are not in it rather than those which are in it. 
(See Schol. Prop. 5 2, pt, 3.) 

The definitions of veneration and scorn I pass by 
here, because they give a name, so far as I know, to 
none of the affects. 

VI. Love is joy with the accompanying idea of an 
external cause. 

Explanation. — This definition explains with sufficient 
clearness the essence of love; that which is given by 
some authors, who define love to be the will of the 
lover to unite himself to the beloved object, expressing 
not the essence of love but one of its properties, and in as 
much as these authors have not seen with sufficient clear- 
ness what is the essence of love, they could not have 
a distinct conception of its properties, and consequently 
their definition has by everybody been thought very ob- 
scure. I must observe, however, when I say that it is a 
property in a lover to will a union with the beloved object, 
that I do not understand by will a consent or deliberation 
or a free decree of the mind (for that this is a fiction we 
have demonstrated in Prop. 48, pt. 2), nor even a desire 
of the lover to unite himself with the beloved object when 
it is absent, nor a desire to continue in its presence when 
it is present, for love can be conceived without either one 
or the other of these desires ; but by will I understand 
the satisfaction that the beloved object produces in the 
lover by its presence, by virtue of which the joy of the 
lover is strengthened, or at any rate supported. 

VII. Hatred is sorrow with the accompanying idea of 
an external cause. 

Explanation. — What is to be observed here will easily 
be seen from what has been said in the explanation of 
the preceding definition. (See, moreover, Schol. Prop. 1 3, 
P*. 30 
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VIII. Inclination (propensio) is joy with the accom- 
panying idea of some object as being accidentally the 
cause of the joy. 

IX. Aversion is sorrow with the accompanying idea 
of some object which is accidentally the cause of the 
sorrow. (See Schol. Prop. 15, pt. 3.) 

X. Devotion is love towards an object which aston- 
ishes us. • 

Explanation. — That astonishment arises from the 
novelty of the object we have shown in Prop. 52, pt. 3. 
If, therefore, it should happen that we often imagine the 
object at which we are astonished, we shall cease to be 
astonished at it, and hence we see that the affect of 
devotion easily degenerates into simple love. 

XI. Derision is joy arising from the imagination that 
something we despise is present in an object we hate. 

Explanation. — In so far as we despise a thing we hate 
do we deny its existence (Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3), and so 
far (Prop. 20, pt. 3) do we rejoice. But inasmuch as 
we suppose that a man hates what he ridicules, it 
follows that this joy is not solid. (See Schol. Prop. 47, 
pt. 3.) 

XII. Hope is a joy not constant, arising from the idea 
of something future or past, about the issue of which we 
sometimes doubt. 

XIII. Fear is a sorrow not constant, arising from the 
idea of something future or past, about the issue of 
which we sometimes doubt. (See Schol. 2, Prop. 18, 
Pt. 30 

Explanation. — From these definitions it follows that 
there is no hope without fear nor fear without hope, for 
the person who wavers in hope and doubts concerning 
the issue of anything is supposed to imagine something 
which may exclude its existence, and so far, therefore, 
to be sad (Prop. 19, pt. 3), and consequently while he 
wavers in hope, to fear lest his wishes should not be 
accomplished. So also the person who fears, that is 
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to say, who doubts whether what he hates will not 
come to pass, imagines something which excludes the 
existence of what he hates, and therefore (Prop. 20, pt 
3) is rejoiced, and consequently so far hopes that it will 
not happen. 

XIV. Confidence is joy arising from the idea of a 
past or future object from which cause for doubting is 
removed. 

XV. Despair is sorrow arising from the idea of a past 
or future object from which cause for doubting is removed. 

Explanation. — Con6dence, therefore, springs from hope 
and despair from fear, whenever the reason for doubting 
the issue is taken away; a case which occurs either because 
we imagine a thing past or future to be present and con- 
template it as present, or because we imagine other 
things which exclude the existence of those which made 
us to doubt. 

For although we can never be sure about the issue of 
individual objects (Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 2), it may never- 
theless happen that we do not doubt it. For else- 
where we have shown (Schol. Prop. 49, pfc. 2) that it is 
one thing not to doubt and another to possess certitude, 
and so it may happen that from the image of an object 
either past or future we are affected with the same affect 
of joy or sorrow as that by which we should be affected 
from the image of an object present, as we have demon- 
strated in Prop. 1 8, pt. 3, to which, together with the 
scholium, the reader is referred. 

XVI. Gladness {gaudium) is joy with the accompany- 
ing idea of something past, which, unhoped for, has 
happened. 

XVII. Remorse is sorrow with the accompanying idea 
of something past, which, unhoped for, has happened. 

XVIII. Commiseration is sorrow with the accompany- 
ing idea of evil which has happened to some one whom 
we imagine like ourselves (Schol. Prop. 22, and Schol. 
Prop. 27, pt. 3). 
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Explanation. — Between commiseration and compassion 
there seems to be no difference, excepting perhaps that 
commiseration refers rather to an individual affect and 
compassion to it as a habit. 

XIX. Favour is love towards those who have benefited 
others. 

XX. Indignation is hatred towards those who have 
injured others. 

Explanation. — I am aware that these names in common 
bear a different 'meaning. But my object is not to ex- 
plain the meaning of words but the nature of things, 
and to indicate them by words whose customary meaning 
shall not be altogether opposed to the meaning which I 
desire to bestow upon them. I consider it sufficient to 
have said this once for all. As far as the cause of these 
affects is concerned, see Corol. I, Prop. 27, pt. 3, and 
Schol. Prop. 22, pt. 3. 

XXI. Over-estimation consists in thinking too highly 
of another person in consequence of our love for him. 

XXII. Contempt consists in thinking too little of 
another person in consequence of our hatred for him. 

Explanation. — Over-estimation and contempt are there- 
fore respectively effects or properties of love or hatred, 
and so over-estimation may be defined as love in so 
far as it affects a man so that he thinks too much of 
the beloved object; and, on the contrary, contempt may 
be defined as hatred in so far as it affects a man so that 
he thinks too little of the object he hates. (See Schol. 
Prop. 26, pt. 3.) 

XXIII. Envy is hatred in so far as it affects a man 
so that he is sad at the good fortune of another person 
and is glad when any evil happens to him. 

Explanation. — To envy is generally opposed com- 
passion (misericordia), which may therefore be defined as 
follows, notwithstanding the usual signification of the 
word : — 

XXIV. Compassion is love in so far as it affects a 
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man so that he is glad at the prosperity of another per- 
son and is sad when any evil happens to him. 

Explanation. — With regard to the other properties of 
envy, see Schol. Prop. 24, and SchoL Prop. 32, pt. 3. 
These are affects of joy and sorrow which are attended 
by the idea of an external object as their cause, either 
of itself or accidentally. I pass now to consider other 
affects which are attended by the idea of something within 
us as the cause. 

XXV. Self-satisfaction is the joy which is produced 
by contemplating ourselves and our own power of 
action. 

XXYI. Humility is the sorrow which is produced by 
contemplating our impotence or helplessness. 

Self-satisfaction is opposed to humility in so far as 
we understand by the former the joy which arises from 
contemplating our power of action, but in so far as we 
understand by it joy attended with the idea of something 
done, which we believe has been done by a free decree 
of our mind, it is opposed to repentance, which we may 
thus define: — 

XXVII. Repentance is sorrow, accompanied with the 
idea of something done which we believe has been done 
by a free decree of our mind. 

Explanation. — We have shown what are the causes of 
these affects in Schol. Prop. 51, pt. 3, Props. 53 and 54, 
pt. 3, and Prop. 55, pt. 3, together with its Schol. With 
regard to a free decree of the mind, see Schol. Prop. 35, 
pt. 2. Here, however, I must observe, that it is not to 
be wondered at that sorrow should always follow all those 
actions which are from custom called wicked, and that 
joy should follow those which are called good. But that 
this is chiefly the effect of education will be evident 
from what we have before said. Parents, by reprobat- 
ing what are called bad actions, and frequently blaming 
their children whenever they commit them, while they 
persuade them to what are called good actions, and praise 
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their children when they perform them, have caused the 
emotions of sorrow to connect themselves with the former, 
and those of joy with the latter. Experience proves 
this, for custom and religion are not the same every- 
where ; but, on the contrary, things which are sacred to 
some are profane to others, and what are honourable with 
some are disgraceful with others. Education alone, there- 
fore, will determine whether a man will repent of any 
deed or boast of it. 

XXVIII. Pride is thinking too much of ourselves, 
through self-love. 

Explanation. — Pride differs, therefore, from over-esti- 
mation, inasmuch as the latter is related to an external 
object, but pride to the man himself who thinks of 
himself too highly. As over-estimation, therefore, is an 
effect or property of love, so pride is an effect or pro- 
perty of self-love, and it may therefore be denned as love 
of ourselves or self-satisfaction, in so far as it affects us 
so that we think too highly of ourselves. (See Schol. 
Prop. 26, pt. 3.) 

To this affect a contrary does not exist, for no one, 
through hatred of himself, thinks too little of himself; 
indeed, we may say that no one thinks too little of him- 
self, in so far as he imagines himself unable to do this 
or that thing. For whatever he imagines that he cannot 
do, that thing he necessarily imagines, and by his imagina- 
tion is. so disposed that he is actually incapable of doing 
what he imagines he cannot do. So long, therefore, as he 
imagines himself unable to do this or that thing, so long 
is he not determined to do it, and consequently so long 
it is impossible for him to do it. If, however, we pay 
attention to what depends upon opinion alone, we shall 
be able to conceive it possible for a man to think too 
little of himself, for it may happen that while he sorrow- 
fully contemplates his own weakness he will imagine 
himself despised by everybody, although nothing could 
be further from their thoughts than to despise him. A 
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man may also think too little of himself if in the pre- 
sent he denies something of himself in relation to a future 
time of which he is not snre ; for example, when he denies 
that he can conceive of nothing with certitude, and that 
he can desire and do nothing which is not wicked and 
base. ^Ye may also say that a man thinks too little of 
himself when we see that, from an excess of fear or 
shame, he does not dare to do what others who are his 
equals dare to do. This affect, to which I will give 
the name of Despondency, may therefore be opposed to 
pride; for as self-satisfaction springs from pride, so 
despondency springs from humility, and it may therefore 
be defined thus — 

XXIX. Despondency is thinking too little of ourselves 
through sorrow. 

Explanation. — We are, nevertheless, often in the habit 
of opposing humility to pride, but only when we attend 
to their effects rather than to their nature. For we are 
accustomed to call a man proud who boasts too much 
(Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), who talks about nothing but 
his own virtues and other people's vices, who wishes 
to be preferred to everybody else, and who marches 
along with that stateliness and pomp which belong to 
others whose position is far above his. On the other 
hand, we call a man humble who often blushes, who 
confesses his own faults and talks about the virtues of 
others, who yields to every one, who walks with bended 
head, and who neglects to adorn himself. These 
affects, humility and despondency, are very rare, for 
human nature, considered in itself, struggles against 
them as much as it can (Props. 13 and 54, pt. 3), 
and hence those who have the most credit for being 
abject and humble are generally the most ambitious and 
envious. 

XXX. Self -exaltation is joy with the accompanying 
idea of some action we have done, which we imagine 
people praise. 
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XXXI. Shame is sorrow, with the accompanying idea 
of some action which we imagine people blame. 

Explanation, — With regard to these affects see Schol. 
Prop. 30, pt. 3. A difference, however, is here to be ob- 
served between shame and modesty. Shame is sorrow 
which follows a deed of which we are ashamed. Modesty 
is the dread or fear of shame, which keeps a man from 
committing any disgraceful act. To modesty is usually 
opposed impudence, which indeed is not an affect, as I 
shall show in the proper place ; but the names of affects, 
as I have already said, are matters rather of custom than 
indications of the nature of the affects. I have thus 
discharged the task which I set myself of explaining the 
affects of joy and sorrow. I will advance now to those 
which I ascribe to desire. 

XXXII. Regret is the desire or longing to possess 
something, the affect being strengthened by the memory 
of the object itself, and at the same time being restrained 
by the memory of other things which exclude the exist- 
ence of the desired object. 

Explanation. — Whenever we recollect a thing, as we 
have often said, we are thereby necessarily disposed to 
contemplate it with the same affect as if it were present 
before us. But this disposition or effort, while we are 
awake, is generally restrained by the images of things 
which exclude the existence of the thing which we 
recollect. Whenever, therefore, we recollect a thing 
which affects us with any kind of joy, we thereby 
endeavour to contemplate it with the same affect of 
joy as if it were present, — an attempt which is, how- 
ever, immediately restrained by the memory of that 
which excludes the existence of the thing. Regret, 
therefore, is really a sorrow which is opposed to the joy 
which arises from the absence of what we hate. (See 
Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 3.) But because the name regret 
seems to connect this affect with desire, I therefore 
ascribe it to desire. 
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XXXIII. Emulation is the desire which is begotten in 
us of a thing because we imagine that other persons* have 
the same desire. 

Explanation. — He who seeks flight because others seek 
it, he who fears because he sees others fear, or even he 
who withdraws his hand and moves his body as if his 
hand were burning because he sees that another person 
has burnt his hand, such as these, I say, although they 
may indeed imitate the affect of another, are not said to 
emulate it ; not because we have recognised one cause for 
emulation and another for imitation, but because it has 
been the custom to call that man only emulous who 
imitates what we think noble, useful, or pleasant. With 
regard to the cause of emulation, see also Prop. 27, 
pt. 3, with the Schol. For the reason why envy is 
generally connected with this affect, see Prop. 32, pt. 3, 
with its Schol. 

XXX I V. Thankfulness or gratitude is the desire or 
endeavour of love with which we strive to do good to 
others who, from a similar affect of love, have done good 
to us (Prop. 39, with SchoL Prop. 41, pt, 3). 

XXXV. Benevolence is the desire to do good to those 
whom we pity (Schol. Prop. 27, pt. 3). 

XXXVL Anger is the desire by which we are impelled, 
through hatred, to injure those whom we hate (Prop. 
39, pt. 3) ; 

XXXVII. Vengeance is the desire which, springing 
from mutual hatred, urges us to injure those who, from a 
similar affect, have injured us (Coroh 2, Prop. 40, pt. 3, 
with Schol.) 

XXXVIII. Cruelty or ferocity is the desire by which a 
man is impelled to injure any one whom we love or pity. 

Explanation. — To cruelty is opposed mercy, which is 
not a passion, but a power of the mind by which a man 
restrains anger and vengeance. 

XXXIX. Fear is the desire of avoiding the greater of 
two dreaded evils by the less (Schol. Prop. 39, pt. 3). 
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XL. Audacity is the desire by which we are impelled to 
do something which is accompanied with a danger which 
our equals fear to meet. 

XLI. A person is said to be pusillanimous whose 
desire is restrained by the fear of a danger which his 
equals dare to meet. 

Explanation. — Pusillanimity, therefore, is nothing but 
the dread of some evil which most persons do not usually 
fear, and therefore I do not ascribe it to the affects of 
desire. I wished, notwithstanding, to explain it here, 
because in so far as we attend to desire, pusillanimity 
is the true opposite of the affect of audacity. 

XLII. Consternation is affirmed of the man whose 
desire of avoiding evil is restrained by astonishment at 
the evil which he fears. 

Explanation. — Consternation is therefore a kind of 
pusillanimity. But because consternation springs from a 
double fear, it may be more aptly defined as that dread 
which holds a man stupefied or vacillating, so that he can- 
not remove an evil. I say stupefied, in so far as we under- 
stand his desire of removing the evil to be restrained by 
his astonishment. I say also vacillating, in so far as we 
conceive the same desire to be restrained by the fear of 
another evil which equally tortures him, so that he does 
not know which of the two evils to avoid. See Schol. 
Prop. 39, and Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3. With regard to 
pusillanimity and audacity, see Schol. Prop. 51, pt. 3. 

XLIII. Courtesy or moderation is the desire of doing 
those things which please men and omitting those w T hich 
displease them. 

XLIV. Ambition is the immoderate desire of glory. 

Explanation. — Ambition is a desire which increases 
and strengthens all the affects (Props. 27 and 31, pt. 3), 
and that is the reason why it can hardly be kept under 
control. For so long as a man is possessed by any desire, 
he is necessarily at the same time possessed by this. 
Every noble man, says Cicero, is led by glory, and even 
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the philosophers who write books about despising glory 
place their names on the title-page. 

XLV. Luxuriousness is the immoderate desire or love 
of good living. 

XLVI. Drunkenness is the immoderate desire and 
love of drinking. 

XLVII. Avarice is the immoderate desire and love of 
riches. 

XLVIII. Lust is the immoderate desire and love of 
sexual intercourse. 

Explanation.— -This desire of sexual intercourse is 
usually called lust, whether it be held within bounds or 
not. I may add that the five last-mentioned affects (as 
we have shown in Schol. Prop. 56, pt. 3) have no con- 
traries, for moderation is a kind of ambition (see Schol. 
Prop. 29, pt. 3), and I have already observed that tem- 
perance, sobriety, and chastity show a power aud not a 
passion of the mind. Even supposing that an avaricious, 
ambitious, or timid man refrains from an excess of eating, 
drinking, or sexual intercourse, avarice, ambition, and 
fear are not therefore the opposites of voluptuousness, 
drunkenness, or lust. For the avaricious man generally 
desires to swallow as much meat and drink as he can, 
provided only it belong to another person. The ambitious 
man, too, if he hopes he can keep it a secret, will restrain 
himself in nothing, and if he lives amongst drunkards 
and libertines, will be more inclined to their vices just , 
because he is ambitious. The timid man, too, does what 
he does not will ; and although, in order to avoid death, 
he may throw his riches into the sea, he remains avaricious ; 
nor does the lascivious man cease to be lascivious because 
he is sorry that he cannot gratify his desire. Absolutely, 
therefore, these affects have reference not so much to the 
acts themselves of eating and drinking as to the appetite 
and love itself. Consequently nothing can be opposed to 
these affects but nobility of soul and strength of mind, as 
we shall see afterwards. 
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The definitions of jealousy and the other vacillations of 
the mind I pass over in silence, both because they are 
compounded of the affects which we have already de- 
fined, and also because many of them have no names, — a 
fact which shows that, for the purposes of life, it is suffi- 
cient to know these combinations generally. Moreover, 
it follows from the definitions of the affects which we 
have explained that they all arise from desire, joy, or 
sorrow, or rather that there are none but these three, 
which pass under names varying as their relations and 
external signs vary. If, therefore, we attend to these 
primitive affects and to what has been said above about 
the nature of the mind, we shall be able here to define 
the affects in so far as they are related to the mind alone. 

General definition of the affects. — Affect, which is called 
animi pathema, is a confused idea by which the mind 
affirms of its body, or any part of it, a greater or less 
power of existence than before ; and this increase of 
power being given, the mind itself is determined to one 
particular thought rather than to another. 

Explanation. — I say, in the first place, that an affect 
or passion of the mind is a confused idea. For we have 
shown (Prop. 3, pt. 3) that the mind suffers only in so 
far as it has inadequate or confused ideas. I say again, 
by which the mind affirms of its body, or any part of it, a 
greater or less power of existence than before. For all ideas 
which we possess of bodies indicate the actual constitu- 
tion of our body rather than the nature of the external 
body (Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2); but this idea, which 
constitutes the form of an affect, must indicate or express 
the constitution of the body, or of some part of it ; which 
constitution the body or any part of it possesses from 
the fact that its power of action or force of existence 
is increased or diminished, helped or limited. But it is 
to be observed, that when I say a greater or less power of 
existence than befwe, I do not mean that the mind com- 
pares the present with the past constitution of the body, 
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but that the idea which constitutes the form of affect 
affirms something of the body which actually involves 
more or less reality than before. Moreover, since the 
essence of the mind (Props. 1 1 and 13, pt. 2) consists in 
its affirmation of the actual existence of its body, and 
since we understand by perfection the essence itself of 
the thing, it follows that the mind passes to a greater 
or less perfection when it is able to affirm of its body, 
or some part of it, something which involves a greater 
or less reality than before. When, therefore, I have 
said that the mind's power of thought is increased or 
diminished, I have wished to be understood as mean- 
ing nothing else than that the mind has formed an idea 
of its body, or some part of its body, which expresses 
more or less reality than it had hitherto affirmed of the 
body. For the value of ideas and the actual power of 
thought are measured by value of the object. Finally, I 
added, which being given, the mind itself is determined to 
one particidar thought rather than to another, that I might 
also express the nature of desire in addition to that of 
joy and sorrow, which is explained by the first part of 
the definition. 
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OF HUMAN BONDAGE OR OF THE STRENGTH 
OF THE AFFECTS. 

PREFACE. 

The impotence of man to govern or restrain the affects 
I call bondage, for a man who is under their control is 
not his own master, but is mastered by "fortune, in whose 
power he is, so that he is often forced to follow the worse, 
although he sees the better before him. I propose in this 
part to demonstrate why this is, and also to show what 
of good and evil the affects possess. But before I begin 
I should like to say a few words about perfection and 
imperfection, and about good and evil. If a man has pro- 
posed to do a thing and has accomplished it, he calls it 
perfect, and not only he, but every one else who has 
really, known or has believed that he has known the mind 
and intention of the author of that work will call it 
perfect too. For example, having seen some work (which 
I suppose to be as yet not finished), if we know that the 
intention of the author of that work is to build a house, we 
shall call the house imperfect; while, on the other hand, 
we shall call it perfect as soon as we see the work has 
been brought to the end which the author had determined 
for it. But if we see any work such as we have never 
seen before, and if we do not know the mind of the 
workman, we shall then not be able to say whether the 
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work is perfect or imperfect. 1 This seems to have been 
the first signification of these words ; but afterwards 
men began to form universal ideas, to think out for 
themselves types of houses, buildings, castles, and to pre- 
fer some types of things to others ; and so it happened 
that each person called a thing perfect which seemed to 
asrree with the universal idea which he had formed of 

o 

that thing, and, on the other hand, he called a thing 
imperfect which seemed to agree less with his typal con- 
ception, although, according to the intention of the work- 
man, it had been entirely completed. This appears to be 
the only reason why the words perfect and imperfect are 
commonly applied to natural objects which are not made 
with human hands ; for men are in the habit of forming, 
both of natural as well as of artificial objects, universal 
ideas which they regard as types of things, and which 
they think nature has in view, setting them before her- 
self as types too ; it being the common opinion that she 
does nothing except for the sake of some end. "When, 
therefore, men see something done by nature which does 
not altogether answer to that typal conception which 
they have of the thing, they think that nature herself has 
failed or committed an error, and that she has left the 
thing imperfect. Thus we see that the custom of apply- 
ing the words perfect and imperfect to natural objects has 
arisen rather from prejudice than from true knowledge of 
them. For we have shown in the Appendix to the First 
Part of this work that nature does nothing for the sake of 
an end, for that eternal and infinite Being whom we 
call God or Xature acts by the same necessity by which 
He exists ; for we have shown that He acts by the 
same necessity of nature as that by which He exists 
(Prop. 16, pt. 1). The reason or cause, therefore, why 

1 A translation cannot show the however, to bear in mind that "perfect 
etymology of the word perfect as it and accomplished are expressible by 
is shown in the original Latin, so the same word in Latin, and that 
that this passage may perhaps seem accomplish is the primary meaning of 
rather obscure. It is only necessary, perficere. — Trans. 

M 
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God or nature acts and the reason why He exists are 
one and the same. Since, therefore, He exists for no end, 
He acts for no end ; and since He has no principle or 
end of existence, He has no principle or end of action. 
A final eause, as it is called, is nothing, therefore, but 
human desire, in so far as this is considered as the prin- 
ciple or primary cause of anything. For example, when 
we say that the having a house to live in was the final 
cause of this or that house, we merely mean that a man, 
because he imagined the advantages of a domestic life, 
desired to build a house. Therefore, having a house to 
live in, in so far as it is considered as a final cause, is 
merely this particular desire, which is really an efficient 
cause, and is considered as primary, because men are 
usually ignorant of the causes of their desires ; for, as I 
have often said, we are conscious of our actions and 
desires, but- ignorant of the causes by which we are 
determined to desire anything. As for the vulgar 
opinion that nature sometimes fails or commits an error, 
or produces imperfect things, I class it amongst those 
fictions mentioned in the Appendix to the First Part. 

Perfection, therefore, and imperfection are really only 
modes of thought ; that is to say, notions which w T e are 
in the habit of forming from the comparison with one 
another of individuals of the same species or genus, and 
this is the reason why I have said, in Def. 6, pt. 2, that 
by reality and perfection I understand the same thing ; 
for we are in the habit of referring all individuals in 
nature to one genus, which is ealled the most general ; 
that is to say, to the notion of being, which embraces ab- 
solutely all the individual objects in nature. In so far, 
therefore, as we refer the individual objects in nature to 
this genus, and eompare them one with another, and 
discover that some possess more being or reality than 
others, in so far do we call some more perfect than 
others ; and in so far as we assign to the latter anything 
which, like limitation, termination, impotence, &c, involves 
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negation, shall we call them imperfect, because they do 
not affect our minds so strongly as those we call perfect, 
but not because anything which really belongs to them is 
wanting, or because nature has committed an error. For 
nothing belongs to the nature of anything excepting that 
which follows from the necessity of the nature of the effi- 
cient cause, and whatever follows from the necessity of 
the nature of the efficient cause necessarily happens. 

With regard to good«and evil, these terms indicate 
nothing positive in things considered iu themselves, nor 
are they anything else than modes of thought, or notions 
which we form from the comparison of one thing with 
another. For one and the same thing may at the same 
time be both good and evil or indifferent. Music, for ex- 
ample, is good to a melancholy person, bad to one mourning, 
while to a deaf man it is neither good nor bad. But 
although things are so, we must retain these words. For 
since we desire to form for ourselves an idea of man upon 
which we may look as a model of human nature, it will 
be of service to us to retain these expressions in the sense 
I have mentioned. By good, therefore, I understand in the 
following pages everything which we are certain is a means 
by which we may approach nearer and nearer to the model 
of human nature we set before us. By evil, on the con- 
trary, I understand everything which we are certain hin- 
ders us from reaching that model. Again, I shall call 
men more or less perfect or imperfect in so far as they 
approach more or less nearly to this same model. For it 
is to be carefully observed, that when I say that an indi- 
vidual passes from a less to a greater perfection and vice 
versa, I do not understand that from one essence or form 
he is changed into another (for a horse, for instance, 
would be as much destroyed if it were changed into a 
man as if it were changed into an insect), but rather 
we conceive that his power of action, in so far as it is 
understood by his own nature, is increased or dimin- 
ished. Finally, by perfection generally, I understand, 
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as I have said, reality ; that is to say, the essence of 
any object in so far as it exists and acts in a certain 
manner, no regard being paid to its duration. For no 
individual tiling can be said to be more perfect because 
for a longer time it has persevered in existence ; inas- 
much as the duration of tilings cannot be determined 
by their essence, the essence of things involving no fixed 
or determined period of existence; any object, whether 
it be more or less perfect, always being able to persevere 
in existence with the same force as that with which it 
commenced existence. All things, therefore, are equal 
in this respect. 

Definitions. 

I. — By good, I understand that which we certainly 
know is useful to us. 

II. By evil, on the contrary, I understand that which 
we certainly know hinders us from possessing anything 
that is good. 

With regard to these two definitions, see the close of 
the preceding preface. 

III. I call individual things contingent in so far as 
we discover nothing, whilst we attend to their essence 
alone, which necessarily posits their existence or which 
necessarily excludes it. 

IV. I call these individual things possible, in so far as 
we are ignorant, whilst we attend to the causes from which 
they must be produced, whether these causes are deter- 
mined to the production of these things. In Schol. I, 
Prop. 33, pt. i, I made no difference between possible and 
contingent, because there was no occasion there to dis- 
tinguish them accurately. 

V. By contrary affects, I understand in the following pages 
those which, although they may be of the same kind, draw 
a man in different directions ; such as voluptuousness and 
avarice, which are both a species of love, and arc not con- 
trary to one another by nature, but only by accident. 
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VI. What I understand by affect towards ja. thing 
future, present, and past, I have explained in Schol. I 
and 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3, to which the reader is referred. 

Here, however, it is to be observed that it is the same 
with time as it is with place ; for as beyond a certain 
limit we can form no distinct imagination of distance — 
that is to say, as we usually imagine all objects to be 
equally distant from us, and as if they were on the same 
plane, if their distance from us exceeds 200 feet, or if their 
distance from the position we occupy is greater than we 
can' distinctly imagine — so we imagine all objects to be 
equally distant from the present time, and refer them as 
if to one moment, if the period to which their existence 
belongs is separated from the present by a longer interval 
than we can usually imagine distinctly. 

VII. By end for the sake of which we do anything, I 
understand appetite. 

VIII. By virtue and power, I understand the same 
thing ; that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), virtue, in so far as it 
is -related to man, is the essence itself or nature of the 
man in so far as it has the power of effecting certain things 
which can be understood through the laws of its nature 
alone. 

Axiom. 

There is no individual thing in nature which is not 
surpassed in strength and power by some other thing, but 
any individual thing being given, another and a stronger 
is also given, by which the former can be destroyed. • 

Pjrop. I. — Nothing positive contained in a false idea is 
removed hy the presence of the true in so far as it is 
true. 

Demonst. — Falsity consists in nothing but the privation 
of knowledge which inadequate ideas involve (Prop. 35, 
pt. 2), nor do they possess anything positive on account 
of which they are called false (Prop. 3 3, pt. 2) ; on the 
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contrary, in so far as they are related to God, they are 
true (Prop. 32, pt. 2). If, therefore, anything positive 
contained in a false idea were removed by the presence 
of the true in so far as it is true, a true idea would be 
removed by itself, which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. No- 
thing positive, therefore, &c. — q.e.d. 

ScJiol. — This proposition can be understood more 
clearly from Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2. For an imagina- 
tion is an idea which indicates the present constitution 
of the human body rather than the nature of an external 
body, not indeed distinctly but confusedly, so that • the 
mind is said to err. For example, when we look at the 
sun, we imagine his distance from us to be about 200 
feet, and in this we are deceived so long as we remain in 
ignorance of the true distance. When this is known, the 
error is removed, but not the imagination, that is to say, 
the idea of the sun which explains his nature in so far 
only as the body is affected by him ; so that although we 
know his true distance, we nevertheless imagine him close 
to us. For, as we have shown in Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 2, 
it is not because we are ignorant of the sun's true distance 
that we imagine him to be so close to us, but because 
the mind conceives the magnitude of the sun just in so 
far as the body is affected by him. So when the rays of 
the sun falling upon a surface of water are reflected to 
our eyes, we imagine him to be in the water, although his 
true place is known to us. So with the other imagina- 
tions by which the mind is deceived ; whether they indi- 
cate the natural constitution of the body or an increase 
or diminution in its power of action, they are not opposed 
to the truth, nor do they disappear with the presence of 
the truth. We know that when we groundlessly fear 
any evil, the fear vanishes when we hear correct intel- 
ligence ; but we also know, on the other hand, that when 
we fear an evil which will actually come upon us, the 
fear vanishes when we hear false intelligence, so that 
the imaginations do not disappear with the presence of 
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the truth, in so far as it is true, but because other imagina- 
tions arise which are stronger, and which exclude the 
present existence of the objects we imagine, as we have 
shown in Prop. 17, pt. 2. 

Prop. II. — We suffer in so far as we are apart of nature, 
which part cannot be conc-eived by itself nor without 
the other parts. 

Demonst. — We are said to suffer when anything occurs 
in us of which we are only the partial cause (Def. 2, pt. 
3), that is to say (Def. 1, pt. 3), anything which cannot 
be deduced from the laws of our own nature alone ; we 
suffer, therefore, in so far as we are a part of nature, 
which part cannot be conceived by itself nor without the 
other parts. — Q.E.D. t 

Prop. III. — The force by which man perseveres in existence 
is limited, and infinitely surpassed by the power of 
external causes. 

Demonst. — This is evident from the Axiom, pt. 4. For 
any man being given, there is given something else — for 
example, A — more powerful than he is, and A being given, 
there is again given something, B, more powerful than 
A, and so on ad infinitum. Hence the power of man is 
limited by the power of some other object, and is infi- 
nitely surpassed by the power of external causes. — q.e.d. 

Prop. IV. — It is impossible that a man should not be a 
part of nature, and that he shoidd suffer no changes 
but those tvhich can be understood through his own 
nature alone, and of which he is the adequate cause. 

Demonst. — The power by which individual things and 
consequently man preserve their being is the actual 
power of God or nature (Corol. Prop. 24, pt. 1), not in 
so far as it is infinite, but in so far as it can be explained 
by the actual essence of man (Prop. 7, pt. 3). The 
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power therefore of man, in so far as it is explained by 
his actual essence, is part of the infinite power of God 
or nature, that is to say (Prop. 34, pt. 1), part of His 
essence. This was the first thing to be proved. Again, 
if it were possible that man could suffer no changes but 
those which can be understood through his nature alone, 
it would follow (Props. 4 and 6, pt. 3) that he could 
hot perish, but that he would exist for ever necessarily ; 
and this necessary existence must result from a cause 
whose power is either finite or infinite, that is to say, 
either from the power of man alone, which would be able 
to place at a distance from himself all other changes 
which could take their origin from external causes, or it 
must result from the infinite power of nature by which 
all individual things would be so directed that man could 
suffer no changes but those tending to his preservation. 
But the first case (by the preceding proposition, whose de- 
monstration is universal and capable of application to all 
individual objects) is absurd ; therefore if it were possible 
for a man to suffer no changes but those which could be 
understood through his own nature alone, and conse- 
quently (as we have shown) that he shquld always neces- 
sarily exist, this must follow from the infinite power of 
God ; and therefore (Prop. 16, pt. 1) from the necessity 
of the divine nature, in so far as it is considered as affected 
by the idea of any one man, the whole order of nature, in 
so far as it is* conceived under the attributes of thought 
and extension, would have to be deduced. Prom this it 
would follow (Prop. 2 1, pt. 1) that man would be infinite, 
which (by the first part of this demonstration) is an ab- 
surdity. It is impossible, therefore, that a man can suffer 
no changes but those of which he is the adequate cause. 

Q.E.D. 

Corel. — Hence it follows that a man is necessarily 
always subject to passions, and that he follows and obeys 
the common order of nature, accommodating himself to 
it as far as the nature of things requires. 
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Prop. V. — The force and increase of any passion and its 
perseverance in existence are not limited by the power 
by which we endeavour to persevere in existence, but 
by the power of an external cause compared with our 
own power. 

Demonst. — The essence of a passion cannot be explained 
by our essence alone (Defs. I and 2, pt. 3) ; that is to 
say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the power of a passion cannot be 
limited by the power by which we endeavour to perse- 
vere in our being, but (as has been shown in Prop. 16, 
pt. 2) must necessarily be limited by the power of an 
external cause compared with our own power. — q.e.d. 

Prop. VI. — The other actions or power of a man may be 
so far surpassed by fon % ce of some passion or affect, 
that the affect may obstinately cling to him. 

Demonst. — The force and increase of any passion and 
its perseverance in existence are limited by the power 
of an external cause compared with our own power 
(Prop. 5, pt. 4), and therefore (Prop. 3, pt. 4) may sur- 
pass the power of man. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. VII. — An affect cannot be restrained nor removed 
unless by an opposed ami stronger affect. 

Demonst. — An affect, in so far as it is related to the 
mind, is an idea by which the mind affirms a greater or 
less power of existence for its body than the body pos- 
sessed before (by the general definition of affects at the 
end of Third Part). Whenever, therefore, the mind is 
agitated by any affect, the body is at the same time 
affected with an affection by which its power of action is 
increased or diminished. Again, this affection of the 
body (Prop. 5, pt. 4) receives from its own cause a power 
to persevere in its own .being, a power, therefore, which 
cannot be restrained nor removed unless by a bodily 
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cause (Prop. 6, pt. 2) affecting the body with an affection 
contrary to the first (Prop. 5, pt. 3), and stronger than it 
(Ax. 1, pt. 4). Thus the mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2) is affected 
by the idea of an _ affection stronger than the former 
and contrary to it ; that is to say (by the general defini- 
tion of the affects), it will be affected with an affect 
stronger than the former and contrary to it, and this 
stronger affect will exclude the existence of the other or 
remove it. Thus an affect cannot be restrained nor 
removed unless by an opposed and stronger affect. — 

Q.E.D. 

Corol. — An affect, in so far as it is related to the 
mind, cannot be restrained nor removed unless by the 
idea of a bodily affection opposed to that which we suffer 
and stronger than it. For the affect which we suffer 
cannot be restrained nor removed unless by an opposed 
and stronger affect (Prop. 7, pt. 4) ; that is to say (by the 
general definition of the affects), it cannot be removed 
unless by the idea of a bodily affection stronger than 
that which affects us, and opposed to it. 

Prop. VIII. — Knowledge of good or evil is nothing but 
an affect of joy or sorrow in so far as we are con- 
scious of it. 

Dcmonst. — We call a thing good which contributes to 
the preservation of our being, and we call a thing evil if 
it is an obstacle to the preservation of our being (Defs. 1 
and 2, pt. 4) ; that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), a thing is 
called by us good or evil as it increases or diminishes, 
helps or restrains, our power of action. In so far, there- 
fore (Defs. of joy and sorrow in Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt. 3), 
as we perceive that any object affects us with joy or 
sorrow do we call it good or evil, and therefore the know- 
ledge of good or evil is nothing but an idea of joy or 
sorrow which necessarily follows from the affect itself of 
joy or sorrow (Prop. 22, pt. 2). But this idea is united 
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to the affect iu the same way as the mind is united to 
the body (Prop. 2 1, pt. 2), or, in other words (as we have 
shown in the Schol. to Prop. 21, pt, 2), this idea is not 
actually distinguished from the affect itself; that is to say 
(by the general definition of the affects), it is not actually 
distinguished from the idea of the affection of the body, 
unless in conception alone. This knowledge, therefore, 
of good and evil is nothing but the affect itself of joy 
and sorrow in so far as we are conscious of it — Q.E.D. 

Peop. IX. — If we imagine the cause of an affect to be 
actually present with us, that affect will be stronger 
than if we imagined the cause not to be present. 

Dcmonst. — The imagination is an idea by which the 
mind contemplates an object as present (see the definition 
of the imagination in Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), an idea 
which nevertheless indicates the constitution of the human 
body rather than the nature of the external object (Corol. 
2, Prop. 1 6, pt. 2). Imagination, therefore (by the general 
definition of the affects), is an affect in so far as it indi- 
cates the constitution of the body. But the imagination 
(Prop. 1 7, pt. 2) increases in intensity in proportion as 
we imagine nothing which excludes the present existence 
of the external object. If, therefore, we imagine the 
cause of an affect to be actually present with us, that 
affect will be intenser or stronger than if we imagined 
the cause not to be present. — q.e.d. 

Corol. — When I said (in Prop. 1 8, pt. 3) that we are 
affected by the image of an object in the future or the 
past with the same affect with which we should be 
affected if the object we imagined were actually present, 
I was careful to warn the reader that this was true in 
so far only as we attend to the image alone of the object 
itself, for this is of the same nature whether we have 
imagined the object or not ; but I have not denied that 
the image becomes weaker when we contemplate as pre- 
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sent other objects which exclude the present existence of 
the future object. This exception I neglected to make, 
because I had determined to treat in this part of my work 
of the strength of the affects. 

Corel. — The image of a past or future object, that is 
to say, of an object which we contemplate in relation to 
the past or future to the exclusion of the present, other 
things being equal, is weaker than the image of a pre- 
sent object, and consequently the affect towards a future 
or past object, other things being equal, is weaker then 
than the affect towards a present object. * 

Prop. X. — We are affected with regard to a future object 
which we imagine will soon be present more power- 
fully than if we imagine that the time at which it 
will exist is further removed from the present, and 
the memory of an object which we imagine has but just 
passed away also affects us more powerfully than if %vc 
imagine the object to have passed away some time ago. 

DemonsL — In so far as we imagine that an object 
will quickly be present or has not Jong since passed 
away, do we imagine something which excludes the 
presence of the object less than if we imagine that the 
time of its existence is at a great distance from the 
present, either in the future or the past (as is self-evi- 
dent)j and therefore (Prop. 9, pt. 4) so far shall we be 
affected more strongly with regard to it. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — From the observations which we made upon 
Def. 6, pt. 4, it follows that all objects which are separated 
from the present time by a longer interval than our ima- 
gination has any power to determine affect us equally 
slightly, although we know them to be separated from 
one another by a large space of time. 

Prop. XI. — The affect towards an object which we wm- 
gine as necessary, other things being equal, is stronger 
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than that tmcards an object that is possible, contingent, 
or not necessary. 

Dcmonst. — In so far as we imagine any object to be 
necessary do we affirm its existence, and, on the other hand, 
we deny its existence in so far as we imagine it to be 
not necessary (Schol. I, Prop. 33, pt 1), and therefore 
(Prop. 9, pt. 4) the affect towards a necessary object, 
other things being equal, is stronger than that which we 
feel towards one that is not necessary. 

Prop. XII. — The affect tmards an object which we knoxo 
does not exist in the present, and which tve imagine as 
possible, other things being equal, is stronger than the 
affect tencards a contingent object. 

Dcmonst. — In so far as we imagine an object as con- 
tingent, we are not affected by the image of any other 
object which posits the existence of the first (Def. 3, pt. 
4), but, on the contrary (by hypothesis), we imagine 
some things which exclude its present existence. But in 
so far as we imagine any object in the future to be 
possible do we imagine some things which posit its 
existence (Def. 4, pt. 4), that is to say (Schol. 2, Prop. 
1 8, pt 3), things which foster hope or fear, and there- 
fore the affect towards a possible object is stronger, &c. 

Q.E.D. 

Corol. — The affect towards an object which we know 
does not exist in the present, and which we imagine as 
contingent, is much weaker than if we imagined that the 
object were present to us. 

Dcmonst — The affect towards an object which we 
imagined to exist in the present is stronger than if we 
imagined it as future (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 4), and is much 
stronger if we imagined the future to be at no great 
distance from the present time (Prop. 10, pt 4). The 
affect, therefore, towards an object which we imagine will 
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not exist for a long time is so much feebler than if we 
imagined it as present, and nevertheless (Prop. 1 2, pt. 4) 
is stronger than if we imagined it as contingent ; and 
therefore the affect towards a contingent object is much 
feebler than if we imagined the object to be present to 
us. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XIII. — The affect towards a contingent object which 
we know does not exist in the 'present, other things 
being equal, is much weaker than the affect towards a 
past object. 

Demonst. — In so far as we imagine an object as con- 
tingent, we are affected ' with no image of any other 
object which posits the existence of the first (Def. 3, pt. 
4). On the contrary, we imagine (by hypothesis) certain 
things which exclude its present existence. But in so far 
as we imagine it in relationship to past time are we sup- 
posed to imagine something which brings it back to the 
memory or which excites its image (Prop. 18, pt. 2, with 
the Schol.), and therefore so far causes ns to contem- 
plate it as present (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2). Therefore 
(Prop. 9, pt. 4), the affect towards a contingent object 
which we know does not exist in the present, other 
things being equal, will be weaker than the affect 
towards a past object. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XIV. — No affect can be restrained by the true know- 
ledge of good and evil in so far as it is true, but only 
in so far as it is considered ccs an affect. 

Demonst. — An affect is an idea by which the mind 
affirms a greater or less power of existence for the 
body than it possessed before (by the general definition 
of the affects); and therefore (Prop. 1, pt. 4) this idea 
has nothing positive which can be removed by the pre- 
sence of the truth, and consequently the true knowledge 
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of good and evil, in so far as it is true, can restrain no 
affect. But in so far as it is an affect (see Prop. 8, pt. 
4) will it restrain any other affect, provided that the 
latter be the weaker of the two (Prop. 7, pt, 4). — q.e.d. 

Prop. XV. — Desire which arises from a true knowledge of 
good and evil can be extinguished or restrained by 
many other desires which take their origin from the 
affects by which we are agitated. 

BemonsL — Prom the true knowledge of good and evil, 
in so far as this (Prop. 8, pt. 4) is an affect, necessarily 
arises desire (Def. 1 of the affects, pt. 3), which is greater 
in proportion as the affect from which it springs is 
greater (Prop. 37, pt 3). But this desire (by hypothesis), 
because it springs from our understanding something 
truly, follows therefore in us in so far as we act (Prop. 
I , pt. 3), and therefore must be -understood through our 
essence alone (Def. 2, pt. 3), and consequently its strength 
and increase must be limited by human power alone 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3). But the desires which spring from the 
affects by which we are agitated are greater as the affects 
themselves are greater, and therefore their strength and 
increase (Prop. 5, pt. 4) must be limited by the power 
of external causes, a power which, if it be compared 
with our own, indefinitely surpasses it (Prop. 3, pt. 4). 
The desires, therefore, which take their origin from such 
affects as these may be much stronger than that which 
takes its origin from a true knowledge of good and evil, 
and the former (Prop. 7, pt. 4) may be able to restrain 
and extinguish the latter. — Q.E.D. 

Peop. XYT. — The desire which springs from a Iznowledgc of 
good and evil can be easily extinguished or restrained, 
in so far as this knowledge is connected with the 
future, by the desire of things which in the present are 
sweet. 
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Demonst — The affect towards an object which we 
imagine as future is weaker than towards that which we 
imagine as present (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 4). But the 
desire which springs from a true knowledge of good and 
evil, even although the knowledge be of objects which 
are good at the present time, may be extinguished 
or restrained by any casual desire (Prop. 1 5, pt. 4, 
the demonstration of this proposition being universal), 
and therefore the desire which springs from a knowledge 
of good and evil, in so far as this knowledge is con- 
nected with the future, can be easily restrained or 
extinguished. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XVII. — The desire which springs from a true know- 
ledge of good and evil can he still more easily restrained, 
in so far as this knowledge is connected with objects 
which cere contingent, by the desire of objects which are 
present. 

Demonst. — This proposition is demonstrated in the same 
way as the preceding proposition from Corol. Prop. 1 2, 
pt. 4. 

Schol. — In these propositions I consider that I have 
explained why men are more strongly influenced by an 
opinion than by true reason, and why the true knowledge 
of good and evil causes disturbance in the mind, and 
often gives way to every kind of lust, whence the saying 
of the poet, " Video mcliora pivboque, dcteriora seqtcor" 
The same thought appears to have been in the mind of 
the Preacher when he said, "He that inereaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrovj." I say these things not because 
I would be understood to conclude, therefore, that it is 
better to be ignorant than to be wise, or that the wise 
man in governing his passions is nothing better than the 
fool, but I say them because it is necessary for us to 
know both the strength and weakness of our nature, so 
that we may determine what reason can do and what it 
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cannot do in governing our affects. This, moreover, let 
it be remembered, is the Part in which I meant to treat 
of human weakness alone, all consideration of the power 
of reason over the passions being reserved for a future 
portion of the book 

Prop. XVIII. — The desire which springs from joy, other 
things being equal, is stronger than tlud which springs 
from sorrow. 

Deraonst. — Desire is the very essence of man (Def. 1 
of the Affects, pt 3), that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the 
effort by which a man strives to persevere in his being. 
The desire, therefore, which springs from joy, by that very 
affect of joy (by the definition of joy in Schol. Prop. 1 1, 
pt. 3) is assisted or increased, while that which springs 
from sorrow, by that very affect of sorrow (by the same 
Schol.) is lessened or restrained, and so the force of the 
desire which springs from joy must be limited by human 
power, together with the power of an external cause, 
while that which springs from sorrow must be limited 
by human power alone. The latter is, therefore, weaker 
than the former. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — I have thus briefly explained the causes of 
human impotence and want of stability, and why men 
do not obey the dictates of reason. It remains for me 
now to show what it is which reason prescribe? to us, 
which affects agree with the rules of human reason, and 
which, on the contrary, are opposed to these rules. Be- 
fore, however, I begin to demonstrate these things by our 
full geometrical method, I should like briefly to set forth 
here these dictates of reason, in order that what I have 

I in my mind about them may be easily comprehended by 
all. Since reason demands nothing which is opposed to 
nature, it demands, therefore, that every person should 
love himself, should seek his own profit, — what is truly 
profitable to him, — should desire .everything that really 
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leads man to greater perfection, and absolutely that every 
one should endeavour, as far as in him lies, to preserve 
his own being. This is all true as necessarily as that the 
whole is greater than its part (Prop. 6, pt. 3). Again, 
since virtue (Def. 8, pt. 4) means nothing but acting 
according to the laws of our own nature, and since no 
one endeavours to preserve his being (Prop. 7, pt. 3) 
except in accordance with the laws of his own nature, it 
follows : Firstly, That the foundation of virtue is that 
endeavour itself to preserve our own being, and that 
happiness consists in this — that a man can preserve his 
own being. Secondly, It follows that virtue is to be 
desired for its own sake, nor is there anything more 
excellent or more useful to us than virtue, for the sake 
of which virtue ought to be desired. Thirdly, It fol- 
lows that all persons who kill themselves are impotent 
in mind, and have been thoroughly overcome by external 
causes opposed to their nature. Again, from Post. 4, 
pt. 2, it follows that we can never free ourselves from 
the need of something outside us for the preservation of 
our being, and that we can never live in such a manner 
as to have no intercourse with object^ which are outside 
us.- Indeed, so far as the mind is concerned, our intellect 
would be less perfect if the mind were alone, and under- 
stood nothing but itself. There are many things, there- 
fore, outside us which are useful to us, and which, there- 
fore, are to be sought. Of all these, none more excellent 
can be discovered than those which exactly agree with 
our nature. If, for example, two individuals of exactly 
the same nature are joined together, they make up a 
single individual, doubly stronger than each alone. 
Nothing, therefore, is more useful to man than man. 
Men can desire, I say, nothing more excellent for the 
preservation of their being than that all should so agree 
at every point that the minds and bodies of all should 
form, as it were, one mind and one body ; that all should 
together endeavour as much as possible to preserve their 
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being, and that all should together seek the common good 
of all. From this it follows that men who are governed 
by reason, — that is to say, men who, under the guidance 
of reason, seek their own profit, — desire nothing for them- 
selves which they do not desire for other men, and that, 
therefore, they are just, faithful, and honourable. 

These are those dictates of reason which I purposed 
briefly to set forth before commencing their demonstration 
by a fuller method, in order that, if possible, I might win. 
the attention of those who believe that this principle, — that 
every one is bound to seek his own profit, — is the founda- 
tion of impiety, and not of virtue and piety. Having 
now briefly shown that this belief of theirs is the con- 
trary of the truth, I proceed, by the same method as that 
which we have hitherto pursued, to demonstrate what I 
have said. 

Prop. XIX. — According to the laws of his own nature each 
'person necessarily desires that which he considers to 
be good, and avoids that which he considers to le evil. 

Demonst. — The knowledge of good and evil (Prop. 8, 
pt. 4) is the affect itself of joy or sorrow, in so far as we 
are conscious of it, and, therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3), each 
person necessarily desires that which he considers to be 
good, and avoids that which he considers to be evil. But 
this desire is nothing but the essence itself or nature of 
man (Def. of appetite in Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3, and Def. 
1 of the Affects, pt 3). Therefore, according to the 
laws of his own nature alone, he necessarily desires or 
avoids, &c. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XX. — The more each person strives and is able to 
seek his men profit, that is to say, to preserve his being, 
the more virtue does he possess; on the other hand, in 
so far as each person neglects his own profit, that is 
to say, neglects to preserve his own being, is lie 
impotent. 
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Demonst. — Virtue is human power itself, which is 
limited by the essence alone of man (Def. 8, pt. 4), that 
is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), which is limited by the effort 
alone by which man endeavours to persevere in his being. 
The more, therefore, each person strives and is able to 
preserve his being, the more virtue does he possess, and 
consequently (Props. 4 and 6, pt. 3), in proportion as he 
neglects to preserve his being is he impotent. 

Schol. — No one, therefore, unless defeated by exter- 
nal causes and those which are contrary to his nature, 
neglects to seek his own profit or preserve his being. 
No one, I say, refuses food or kills himself from a ne- 
cessity of his nature, but only when forced by external 
causes. The compulsion may be exercised in many ways. 
A man kills himself under compulsion by another when 
that other turns the right hand, with which the man had 
by chance laid hold of a sword, and compels him to 
direct the sword against his own heart ; or the command 
of a tyrant may compel a man, as it did Seneca, to open 
his own veins, that is to say, he may desire to avoid a 
greater evil by a less. External and hidden causes also 
may so dispose his imagination and may so affect his 
body as to cause it to put on another nature contrary to 
that which it had at first, and one whose idea cannot 
exist in the mind (Prop. 10, pt. 3); but *a very little 
reflection will show that it is as impossible that a man, 
from .the necessity of his nature, should endeavour not to 
exist, or to be changed into some other form, as it is 
that something should be begotten from nothing. 

Prop. XXI. — No one can desire to be happy, to act well 
and live well, who does not at the same time desire to 
be, to act, and to live, that is to say, actually to exist. 

Demonst. — The demonstration of this proposition, or 
rather the proposition itself, is self-evident, and is also 
evident from the definition of desire. For desire (Def. 1 
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of the Affects, pt. 3), whether it be desire of living or 
acting happily or well, is the very essence of man, that 
is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the endeavour by which every 
one strives to preserve his own being. Xo one, therefore, 
can desire, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXII. — iVb virtue can be conceived prior to this {the 
endeavour, namely >, after self -preservation). 

Demonst. — The endeavour after self-preservation is 
the essence itself of a thing (Prop. 7, pt. 3). If ; there- 
fore, any virtue could be conceived prior to this of self- 
preservation, the essence itself of the thing would be 
conceived (Def. 8, pt. 4) as prior to itself, which (as is 
self-evident) is absurd. Xo virtue, therefore, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — The endeavour after self-preservation is the 
primary and only foundation of virtue. For prior to 
this principle no other can be conceived (Prop. 22, 
pt. 4), and without it (Prop. 21, pt. 4) no virtue can 
be conceived. 

Pkop. XXIII. — In so far as a man is determined to any 
action because he has inadequate ideas, he cannot be 
absolutely said to act in conformity toith virtue, but 
only in so far as he is determined because he under- 
stands. 

Demonst. — In so far as a man is determined to action 
because he has inadequate ideas (Prop. 1, pt. 3), he 
suffers, that is to say (Defs. 1 and 2, pt. 3), he does 
something which through his essence alone cannot be 
perceived, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), which does not 
follow from his virtue. But in so far as he is deter- 
mined to any action because he understands, he acts 
(Prop. 1, pt. 3), that is to say (Def. 2, pt. 3), he does 
something which is perceived through his essence alone, 
or (Def. 8, pt. 4) which adequately follows from his 
virtue. — Q.e.d. 
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Prop. XXIV. — To act absolutely in conformity with virtue 
is, in us, notJiing but acting, living, and preserving 
our being (these three things have the same meaning) 
as reason directs, from the ground of seeking our own 
profit. 

Demonst. — To act absolutely in conformity with virtue 
is nothing (Def. 8, pt. 4) but acting according to the 
laws of our own proper nature. But only in so far as 
we understand do we act (Prop. 3, pt. 3). Therefore, 
to act in conformity with virtue is nothing but acting, 
living, and preserving our being as reason directs, and 
doing so (Corol. Prop. 22, pt. 4) from the ground of 
■seeking our own profit. 

Prop. XXV. — No one endeavours to preserve his own being 
for the sake of another object. 

Demonst. — The effort by which any object strives to 
persevere in its own being is limited solely by the 
essence of the object itself (Prop. 7, pt. 3), and from 
this given essence alone it necessarily follows (and not 
from the essence of any other object) (Prop. 6, pt. 3) 
that each object strives to preserve its being. This pro- 
position is also evident from Corol. Prop. 22, pt. 4. For 
if a man endeavoured to preserve his being for the sake 
of any other object, this object would then become the 
primary foundation of virtue (as is self-evident), which 
(by the Corol. just quoted) is an absurdity. No one, 
therefore, endeavours to preserve his being, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXVI. — All efforts which we make through reason 
are nothing but efforts to understand, and the mind, 
in so far as it uses reason, adjudges nothing as 'pro- 
fitable to itself excepting that tvhich conduces to under- 
standing. 

Demonst. — The endeavour after self-preservation is 
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nothing but the essence of the object itself (Prop. 7, pt 
3), which, in so far as it exists, is conceived to have 
power to persevere in existence (Prop. 6, pt. 3), and to do 
those things which necessarily follow from its given nature. 
(See the definition of desire in Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3.) 
But the essence of reason is nothing but our mind, in so 
far as it clearly and distinctly understands. (See definition 
of clear and distinct understanding in Schol. 2, Prop. 40, 
pt 2.) Therefore (Prop. 40, pt. 2), all efforts which we 
make through reason are nothing else than efforts to 
understand. Again, since this effort of the mind, by 
which the mind, in so far as it reasons, endeavours to 
preserve its being, is nothing but the effort to understand 
(by the first part of this demonstration), it follows (Corol. 
Prop. 22, pt. 4), that this effort to understand is the 
primary and sole foundation of virtue, and that (Prop. 
25, pt. 4) we do not endeavour to understand things for 
the sake of any end, but, on the contrary, the mind, in 
so far as it reasons, can conceive nothing as being good 
for itself except that which conduces to understanding 
(Def. 1, pt. 4). Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XXVII. — We do not know that anything is certainly 
good or evil excepting that which actually conduces to 
understanding, or which can prevent us from under- 
standing. 

Demonst — The mind, in so far as it reasons, desires 
nothing but to understand, nor does it adjudge anything 
to be profitable to itself excepting what conduces to 
understanding (Prop. 26, pt. 4). But the mind (Props. 
41 and 43, pt 2, with the Schol.) possesses no certitude, 
unless in so far as it possesses adequate ideas, or (which 
by SchoL Prop. 40, pt. 2, is the same thing) in so far as 
it reasons. We do not know, therefore, that anything is 
certainly good, excepting that which actually conduces 
to understanding, and, on the other hand, we do not know 
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that anything is evil excepting that which can hinder 
ns from understanding. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXVIII. — The highest good of the mind is the 
knowledge of God, and the highest virtue of the mind 
is to know God, 

Demonst. — The highest thing which the mind can 
understand is God, that is to say (Def. 6, pt. i), Being 
absolutely infinite, and without whom (Prop. 15, pt. 1) 
nothing can be nor can be conceived, and therefore (Props. 
26 and 27, pt. 4) that which is chiefly profitable to the 
mind, or (Def. 1, pt. 4) which is the highest good of the 
mind, is the knowledge of God. Again, the mind acts 
only in so far as it understands (Props. 1 and 3, pt. 3), 
and only in so far (Prop. 23, pt. 4) can it be absolutely 
said to act in conformity with virtue. To understand, 
therefore, is the absolute virtue of the mind. P>ut the 
highest thing which the mind can understand is God (as 
we have already demonstrated), and therefore the highest 
virtue of the mind is to understand or know God. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXIX. — No individual object whose nature is alto- 
gether different from our own can either help or 
restrain our power of acting, and absolutely nothing 
.can be to us either good or evil unless it possesses 
something in common with ourselves. 

Demonst — The power of an individual object, and con- 
sequently (Corol. Prop. 10, pt. 2) that of man, by which 
he exists and acts, is determined only by another indivi- 
dual object (Prop. 28, pt. 1), whose nature (Prop. 6, pt. 
2) must be understood through the same attribute as that 
by means of which human nature is conceived. Our 
power of acting, therefore, in whatever way it may be 
conceived, can be determined, and consequently helped or 
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restrained, by the power of another individual object pos- 
sessing something in common with us, and cannot be 
thus determined by the power of an object whose nature 
is altogether different from ours. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as a thing is called good or evil because it is the cause 
of joy or sorrow (Prop. 8, pt. 4), that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3), because it increases or diminishes, helps 
or restrains, our power of action ; an object, whose nature 
is altogether different from our own, cannot be either 
good or evil to us. — Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXX. — Nothing can be evil through that which it 
possesses in common with our nature, but in so far as 
a thing is evil to us is it contrary to us. 

Demonst. — We call that thing evil which is the cause of 
sorrow (Prop. 8, pt. 4), that is to say (by the definition of 
sorrow in Schol. Prop. 1 1, pt 3), which lessens or restrains 
our power of action. If, therefore, any object were evil 
to us through that which it possesses in common with us, 
it could lessen or restrain what it possesses in common 
with us, which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. Xothing, 
therefore, through that which it possesses in common 
with us can be evil to us, but, on the contrary, in so far 
as it is evil, that is to say (as we have already shown), 
in so far as it can lessen or restrain our power of action 
(Prop. 5, pt. 3), is it contrary to us. — Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXXI. — In so far as an object agrees with our 
nature is it necessarily good. 

Demonst. — In so far as any object agrees with our 
nature (Prop. 30^ pt. 4) it cannot be evil. It must, 
therefore, necessarily be either good or indifferent. If it 
be supposed as indifferent, that is to say, as neither good 
nor evil, nothing (Ax. 3, pt. 1) will follow from its nature 
which conduces to the preservation of our nature, that is 
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to say (by hypothesis), which conduces to its own pre- 
servation. But this (Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd, and, 
therefore, in so far as the object agrees with our nature, 
it will necessarily be good. — -Q.E.D. 

Cowl. — Hence it follows that the more an object 
agrees with our own nature, the more profitable it is to 
us, that is to say, the better it is for us, and, conversely, 
the more profitable an object is to us, the more does it 
agree with our own nature. Tor in so far as it does not 
agree with our nature it will necessarily be either diverse 
from our nature or contrary to it. If diverse, it can 
(Prop. 29, pt. 4) be neither good nor evil, but if con- 
trary, it will therefore be contrary also to that which 
agrees with our own nature, that is to say (Prop. 31, 
pt. 4), contrary to the good, or, in other words, it will be 
evil. Nothing, therefore, can be good except in so far 
as it agrees with our nature, and therefore the more an 
object agrees with our nature the more profitable it will 
be, and vice versa. — Q.E.D. 

Peop. XXXII. — In so far as men are subject to passions, 
they cannot be said to agree in nature. 

Dcmonst. — Things which are said to agree in nature 
are understood to agree in power (Prop. 7, pt. 3), and 
not in impotence or negation, and consequently (Schol. 
Prop. .3, pt. 3), not in passion, and therefore men, in so 
far as they are subject to passion, cannot be said to agree 
in nature. — Q.E.D. 

Schol — This proposition is self-evident, for he who 
says that black and white agree solely in the fact that 
neither of them is red, absolutely affirms that black and 
white agree in nothing. So also if we say that a stone 
and a man agree solely in this, they are both finite or 
impotent, or do not exist from the necessity of their 
nature, or are both to an indefinite extent dominated by 
external causes, we affirm that a stone and a man 
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agree in nothing, for things which agree in negation 
only, or in that which they have not, really agree in 
nothing. 

Prop. XXXIII. — Men may differ in nature, from one 
another in so far as they are agitated by affects which 
are passions, and in so far also as one and the same 
man is agitated by passions is he changeable and in- 
constant. 

Demonst. — The nature or essence of the affects cannot 
be explained through our essence or nature alone (Defs. 
1 and 2, pt. 3), but must be determined by the power, 
that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the nature of external 
causes compared with our own nature. Hence it fol- 
lows that there are as many kinds of each affect as there 
are kinds of objects by which we are affected (Prop. 56, 
pt. 3) ; that men are affected in different ways by one and 
the same object (Prop. 51, pt. 3), and so far differ in 
nature ; and, finally, that one and the same man (Prop. 
51, pt. 3) is affected in different ways towards the same 
object, and so far is changeable and inconstant. — Q.e.d. 

Pkop. XXXIV. — In so far as men are agitated by affects 
which are passions can they be contrary to one another. 

Demonst. — A man, Peter, for example, may be a cause 
of sorrow to Paul, because he possesses something re-' 
sembling that which Paul hates (Prop. 16, pt. 3), or 
because he alone possesses something which Paul him- 
self also loves (Prop. 32, pt. 3, with its SchoL), or for 
other reasons (the chief of which are mentioned in Schol. 
Prop. 5 5, pt. 3). Hence it will come to pass (Def. 7 of 
the affects) that Paul hates Peter, and, consequently, it 
will easily happen (Prop. 40, pt. 3, with its SchoL) that 
Peter in turn hates Paul, and that they endeavour (Prop. 
39> pk 3) t0 injure one another, or, in other words 
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(Prop. 30, pt. 4), that they are contrary to one another. 
But the affect of sorrow is always a passion (Prop. 59, 
pt. 3), and therefore men, in so far as they are agitated 
by affects which are passions, can be contrary to one 
another. — q.e.d. 

Scfiol. — I have said that Paul hates Peter because he 
imagines that Peter possesses something which he him- 
self loves, from which at first sight it appears to follow, that 
because they both love the same thing, and consequently 
agree in nature with one another, they are, therefore, injur- 
ious to one another ; and if this be true, Props. 30 and 3 1, 
pt. 4, would be false. But if we will examine the matter 
impartially, we shall see that all these things are quite in 
accord. For Peter and Paul are not injurious to one another 
in so far as they agree in nature, that is to say, in so far 
as they both love the same object, but in so far as they 
differ from one another. For in so far as they both love 
the same object is the love of each strengthened (Prop. 
3 1, pt. 3), that is to say (Def. 6 of the Affects), so far is 
the joy of both increased. It is far from true, therefore, 
that in so far as they love the same object and agree in 
nature they are injurious to one another. They are in- 
jurious to one another, on the contrary, as I have said, 
solely because they are supposed to differ in nature. For 
we suppose Peter to have an idea of a beloved object 
which he now possesses, and Paul, on the other hand, to 
have an idea of a beloved object which he has lost. The 
former, therefore, is affected with joy, and the latter, on 
the contrary, with sorrow, and so far they are contrary to 
one another. In this manner we can easily show that the 
other causes of hatred depend solely on the fact that men 
differ by nature and not on anything in which they agree. 

Prop. XXXV. — So far as men live in conformity with the 
guidance of reason, in so far only do they always neces- 
sarily agree in nature. 

Demonst. — In so far as men are agitated by affects 
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which are passions can they differ in nature (Prop. 33, 
pt. 4) and be contrary to one another (Prop. 34, pt. 4). 
But men are said to act only in so far as they live 
according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 3, pt. 3), and 
therefore, whatever follows from human nature, in so far 
as it is determined by reason (Def. 2, pt. 3), must be 
understood through human nature alone as through its 
proximate cause. But because every one, according to the 
laws of his own nature, desires that which he adjudges 
to be good, and endeavours to remove that which he ad- 
judges to be evil (Prop. 19, pt. 4), and because that which 
from the dictates of reason we judge to be good or evil 
is necessarily good or evil (Prop. 41, pt. 2), it follows 
that men, only in so far as they live according to the 
guidance of reason, necessarily do those things which are 
good to human nature, and consequently to each man, 
that is to say (Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 4), which agree with 
the nature of each man, and therefore also men neces- 
sarily always agree with one another in so far as they 
live according to the guidance of reason. — q.e.d. 

Cowl. 1. — There is no single thing in nature which is 
more profitable to man than a man who lives according 
to the guidance of reason. For that is most profitable 
to man which most agrees with his own nature (Corol. 
Prop. 31, pt. 4), that is to say, man (as is self-evident)^ 
But a man acts absolutely from the laws of his own 
nature when he lives according to the guidance of reason 
(Def. 2, pt. 3), and so far only does he always necessarily 
agree with the nature of another man (Prop. 35, pt. 4) ; 
therefore there is no single thing more profitable to a 
man than man, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. 2. — When each man seeks most that which is 
profitable to himself, then are men most profitable to one 
another; for the more each man seeks his own profit 
and endeavours to preserve himself, the more virtue 
does he possess (Prop. 20, pt. 4), or, in other words (Def. 
8, pt. 4), the more power does he possess to act accord- 
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ing to the laws of his own nature, that is to say (Prop. 
3, pt. 3), to live according to the guidance of reason. 
But men most agree in nature when they live according 
to the guidance of reason (Prop. 35, pt. 4), therefore (by 
the previous Corol.) men w T ill be most profitable to one 
another when each man seeks most what is profitable to 
himself. — Q.E.D. 

ScJwl. — To what we have just demonstrated daily ex- 
perience itself testifies by so many and such striking 
proofs, that it is in almost everybody's mouth that man 
is a God to man. It is very seldom indeed that men 
live according to the guidance of reason ; on the con- 
trary, it so happens that they are generally envious and 
injurious to one another. But, nevertheless, they are 
scarcely ever able to lead a solitary life, so that to most 
men the definition of man that he is a social animal 
entirely commends itself, and indeed it is the case that 
far more advantages than disadvantages arise from the 
common society of men. Let satirists therefore scoff at 
human affairs as much as they please, let theologians de- 
nounce them, and let the melancholy praise as much as 
they can a life rude and without refinement, despising 
men and admiring the brutes, men will nevertheless find 
out that by mutual help they can much more easily pro- 
cure the things they need, and that it is only by their 
united strength they can avoid the dangers which every- 
where threaten them, to say nothing about its being far 
nobler and worthier of our knowledge to meditate upon 
the doings of men than upon those of brutes. But more 
of this elsewhere. 



Pkop. XXXVI. — The highest good of those who follow after 
virtue is common to all, and all may equally enjoy it. 

DemonsL — To act in conformity with virtue is to act 
according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 24, pt. 4), 
and every effort which we make through reason is an 
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effort to understand (Prop. 26, pt. 4), and therefore 
(Prop. 28, pt. 4) the highest good of those who follow 
after virtue is to know God, that is to say (Prop. 47, 
pt. 2, with its Schol.), it is a good which is common to 
all men, and can be equally possessed by all men in so 
far as they are of the same nature. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — If anybody asks, What if the highest good of 
those who follow after virtue were not common to all ? 
would it not thence follow (as above, see Prop. 34, pt. 4) 
that men who live according to the guidance of reason, 
that is to say (Prop. 35, pt. 4), men in so far as they 
agree in nature, would be contrary to one another ? We 
reply that it arises from no accident, but from the nature 
itself of reason, that the highest good of man is com- 
mon to all, inasmuch as it is deduced from the human 
essence itself, in so far as it is determined by reason, and 
also because man could not be nor be conceived if he had 
not the power of rejoicing in this highest good. For it 
pertains (Prop. 47, pt. 2) to the essence of the human 
mind to have an adequate knowledge of the eternal and 
infinite essence of God. 

Phop. XXXVII. — The good which every one who follows 
after virtue seeks for himself he will desire for other 
men ; and his desire on their behalf will be greater in 
proportion as he has a greater knowledge of God. 

Demonst. — Men are most profitable to man in so far 
as they live according to the guidance of reason (Corol. 1, 
Prop. 35, pt. 4), and therefore (Prop. 19, pt. 4), accord- 
ing to the guidance of reason, we necessarily endeavour 
to cause men to live according to the guidance of reason. 
But the good which each person seeks who lives accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason, that is to say (Prop. 24, 
pt. 4), who follows after virtue, is to understand (Prop. 
26, pt. 4), and therefore the good which each person 
seeks who follows after virtue he will also desire for 
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other men. Again, desire, in so far as it is related to 
the mind, is the essence itself of the mind (Def. i of the 
Affects). But the essence of the mind consists in know- 
ledge (Prop, ii, pt. 2), which involves the knowledge of 
God (Prop. 47, pt. 2), and without this knowledge the 
essence of the mind can neither be nor be conceived 
(Prop. 15, pt. 1); and therefore the greater the know- 
ledge of God which the essence of the mind involves, 
the greater will be the desire with which he who follows 
after virtue will desire for another the good which he 
seeks for himself. — Q.E.D. 

Another Demonstration. — The good which a man seeks 
for himself and which he loves he will love more un- 
changeably if he sees that others love it (Prop. 3 I, pt. 3), 
and therefore (Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 3) he will endeavour 
to make others love it; and because this good (Prop. 36, 
pt. 4) is common to all and all can rejoice in it, he will 
endeavour (by the same reasoning) to cause all to rejoice 
in it, and (Prop. 37, pt. 3) he will do so the more the 
more he rejoices in this good himself. — Q.E.D. 

ScJwl. 1 . — He who strives from an affect alone to make 
others love what he himself loves, and to make others 
live according to his way of thinking, acts from mere 
impulse, and is therefore hateful, especially to those who 
have other tastes, and who therefore also desire, and by 
the same impulse strive to make others live according to 
their way of thinking. 

Again, since the highest good which men seek from an 
affect is often such that only one person can possess it, 
it follows that persons who love are not consistent with 
themselves, and, whilst they delight to recount the praises 
of the beloved object, fear lest they should be believed. 
But he who endeavours to lead .others by reason does 
not act from impulse, but with humanity and kindness, 
and is always consistent with himself. 

Everything which we desire and do, of which we are 
the cause in so far as we possess an idea of God, or in 
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so far as we know God, I refer to Religion. The desire 
of doing well which is born in us, because we live accord- 
ing to the guidance of reason, I call Piety. The desire 
to join others in friendship to himself, with which a man 
living according to the guidance of reason is possessed, I 
call Honour. I call that thing Honourable which men 
who live according to the guidance of reason praise ; and 
that thing, on the contrary, I call Base which sets itself 
against the formation of friendship. Moreover, I have 
also shown what are the foundations of a State. 

The difference also between true virtue and impotence 
may, from what has already been said, be easily seen to 
be this — that true virtue consists in living according to 
the guidance of reason alone ; and that impotence there- 
fore consists in this alone — that a man allows himself to 
be led by things which are outside himself, and by them 
to be determined to such actions as the common consti- 
tution of external things demands, and not to such as his 
own nature considered in itself alone demands. , These 
are the things which I promised in Schol. Prop. 1 8, pt. 4, 
I would demonstrate. From them we see that the law 
against killing animals is based upon an empty supersti- 
tion and womanish tenderness, rather than upon sound 
reason. The law, indeed, of seeking ones own profit 
teaches us to unite in friendship with men, and not with 
brutes, nor with things w 7 hose nature is different from 
human nature. It teaches us, too, that the same right 
which they have over us we have over them. Indeed, - 
since the right of any person is limited by his virtue or 
power, men possess a far greater right over brutes than 
brutes possess over men. I by no means deny that 
brutes feel, but I do deny that on this account it is 
unlawful for us to consult our own profit by using them 
for our own pleasure and treating them as is most con- 
venient for us, inasmuch as they do not agree in nature 
with us, and their affects are different from our own 
(Schol. Prop. 57, pt. 3). 

0 
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It now remains that I should explain what are Justice, 
Injustice, Crime, and, finally, Merit. With regard to 
these, see the following scholium. 

SchoL 2. — In the Appendix to the First Part I promised 
I would explain what are praise and blame, merit and 
crime, justice and injustice. I have already shown what 
is the meaning of praise and blame in Schol. Prop. 29, 
pt. 3, and this will be a fitting place for the explanation 
of the rest. A few words must, however, first be said 
about the natural and civil state of man. 

It is by the highest right of nature that each person 
exists, and consequently it is by the highest right of 
nature that each person does those things which follow 
from the necessity of his nature ; and therefore it is by 
the highest right of nature that each person judges what 
is good and what is evil, consults his own advantage as 
he thinks best (Props. 19 and 20, pt. 4), avenges him- 
self (Corol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 3), and endeavours to pre- 
serve what he loves and to destroy what he hates (Prop. 
28, pt. 3). If men lived according to the guidance of 
reason, every one would enjoy this right without injuring 
anyone else (Corol. 1, Prop. 35, pt. 4). But because 
men are subject to affects (Corol. Prop. 4, pt. 4), which 
far surpass human power or virtue (Prop. 6, pt. 4), they 
are often drawn in different directions (Prop. 33, pt. 4), 
and are contrary to one another (Prop. 34, pt. 4), 
although they need one another's help (SchoL Prop. 35, 
pt. 4). 

In order, then, that men may be able to live in har- 
mony and be a help to one another, it is necessary for 
them to cede their natural right, and beget confidence 
one in the other that they will do nothing by which one 
can injure the other. In what manner this can be done, 
so that men who are necessarily subject to affects (Corol. 
Prop. 4, pt. 4), and are uncertain and changeable (Prop. 
33, pt. 4), can beget confidence one in the other and 
have faith in one another, is evident from Prop. 7, pt. 4, 
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and Prop. 39, pt. 3. It is there shown that no affect 
can be restrained unless by a stronger and contrary 
affect, and that every one abstains from doing an injury 
through fear of a greater injury. By this law, therefore, 
can society be strengthened, 1 if only it claims for itself 
the right which every individual possesses of avenging 
himself and deciding what is good and what is evil, and 
provided, therefore, that it possess the power of prescrib- 
ing a common rule of life, of promulgating laws and 
supporting them, not by reason, which cannot restrain 
the affects (SchoL Prop. 1 7, pt. 4), but by penalties. 

This society, firmly established by law and with a 
power of self-preservation, is called a State, and those 
who are protected by its right are called Citizens. We 
can now easily see that in the natural state there is 
nothing which by universal consent is good or evil, since 
every one in a natural state consults only his own profit ; 
deciding according to his own way of thinking what is 
good and what is evil with reference only to his own 
profit, and is not bound by any law to obey any one but 
himself. Hence in a natural state sin cannot be con- 
ceived, but only in a civil state, where it is decided by 
universal consent what is good and what is evil, and 
where every one is bound to obey the State. Sin, there- 
fore, is nothing but disobedience, which is punished by 
the law of the State alone ; obedience, on the other hand, 
being regarded as a merit in a citizen, because on account 
of it he is considered worthy to enjoy the privileges of 
the State. Again, in a natural state no one by common 
consent is the owner of anything, nor is there anything 
in nature which can be said to be the rightful property 
of this and not of that man, but all things belong to all, 
so that in a natural state it is impossible to conceive a 
desire of rendering to each man his own or taking from 
another that which is his ; that is to say, in a natural 
state there is nothing which can be called just or unjust, 
but only in a civil state, in which it is decided by uni- 
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versal consent what is one person's and what is another s. 
Justice and injustice, therefore, sin and merit, are exter- 
nal notions, and not attributes, which explain the nature 
of the mind. But enough of these matters. 

Prop. XXXVIII. — That which so disposes the human body 
that it can be affected in many ways, or which renders 
it capable of affecting external bodies in many ways, is 
profitable to man, and is more profitable in proportion 
as by its means the body becomes better fitted to be 
affected in many ways, and to affect other bodies ; on 
the other hand, that thing is injurious which renders 
the body less fitted to affect or be affected. 

Demonst. — In proportion as the body is rendered more 
fitted for this is the mind rendered more capable of per- 
ception (Prop. 14, pt. 2), and, therefore, whatever dis- 
poses the body in this way, and renders it fitted for this, 
is necessarily good or profitable (Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4), 
and is more profitable in proportion to its power of ren- 
dering the body more fitted for this, while, on the con- 
trary (by Prop. 14, pt. 2, conversely, and Props. 26 and 
27, pt..4), it is injurious if it renders the body less fitted 
for this. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXIX. — Whatever is effective to preserve the 
proportion of motion and rest which the parts of the 
human body bear to each other is good, and, on the 
contrary, that is evil which causes the parts of the 
human body to have a different proportion of motion 
and rest to each other. 

Demonst. — The human body needs for its preservation 
very many other bodies (Post. 4, pt. 2). But what 
constitutes the form of the human body is this, that its 
parts communicate their motions to one another in a certain 
fixed proportion (Def. preceding Lem. 4, following Prop. 1 3, 
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pt. 2). Whatever, therefore, is effective to preserve the 
proportion of motion and rest which the parts of the human 
body bear to each other, preserves the form of the hitman 
body, and, consequently (Posts. 3 and 6, pt. 2), is effec- 
tive to enable the body to be affected in many ways, and 
to affect external bodies in many ways, and, therefore 
(Prop. 38, pt. 4), is good. Again, whatever causes the 
parts of the human body to get a different proportion of 
motion and rest (by the definition just quoted), causes 
the human body to assume another form, that is to say 
(as is self-evident, and as we observed at the end of the 
preface to this part), causes the human body to be de- 
stroyed, rendering it consequently incapable of being 
affected in many ways, and is, therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 4), 
bad. — Q.e.d. 

SchoL — In what degree these things may injure or 
profit the mind will be explained in the Fifth Part. 
Here I observe merely that I understand the body to 
die when its parts are so disposed as to acquire a differ- 
ent proportion of motion and rest to each other. For I 
dare not deny that the human body, though the circu- 
lation of the blood and the other things by means of 
which it is thought to live be preserved, may, neverthe- 
less, be changed into another nature altogether different 
from its own. No reason compels me to affirm that the 
body never dies unless it is changed into a corpse. Ex- 
perience, indeed, seems to teach the contrary. It happens 
sometimes that a man undergoes such changes that he 
cannot very well be said to be the same man, as was the 
case with a certain Spanish poet of whom I have heard, 
who was seized with an illness, and although he recovered, 
remained, nevertheless, so oblivious of his past life: 
that he did not believe the tales and tragedies he had 
composed were his own, and he might, indeed, have 
been taken for a grown-up child if he had also forgotten 
his native tongue. But if this seems incredible, what 
shall we say of children ? The man of mature years 
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believes the nature of children to be so different from 
his own, that it would be impossible to persuade him 
he had ever been a child, if he did not conjecture 
regarding himself from what he sees of others. But in 
order to avoid giving to the superstitious matter for new 
questions, I prefer to go no farther in the discussion of 
these matters. 

Prop. XL. — Whatever conduees to the universal fellowship 
of men, that is to say, whatever causes men to live in 
harmony with one another, is profitable, and, on the 
contrary, vjhatever brings discord into the State is evil. 

Demonst, — For whatever causes men to live in har- 
mony with one another causes them to live according to 
the guidance of reason (Prop. 35, pt. 4), and, therefore 
(Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4), is good, and (by the same reason- 
ing) those things are evil which excite discord. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XLI. — Joy is not directly evil, but good; sorrovj, 
on the other hand, is directly evil. 

Demonst. — Joy (Prop. 1 1, pt. 3, with its Schol.) is an 
affect by which the body's power of action is increased 
or assisted. Sorrow, on the other hand, is an affect by 
which the body's power of action is lessened or re- 
strained, and, therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 4), joy is directly 
good. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLI I. — Cheerfulness can never be excessive, but is 
always good ; melancholy, on the contrary, is always evil. 

Demonst. — Cheerfulness (see its definition in Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3) is joy, which, in so far as it is related to 
the body, consists in this, that all the parts of the body 
are equally affected, that is to say (Prop. 11, pt. 3), the 
body's power of action is increased or assisted, so that 
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all the parts acquire the same proportion of motion and 
rest to each other. Cheerfulness, therefore (Prop. 39, 
pt. 4), is always good, and can never be excessive. But 
melancholy (see its definition in Schol. Prop. 1 i,pt. 3) is 
sorrow, which, in so far as it is related to the body, 
consists in this, that the body's power of action is abso- 
lutely lessened or restrained, and melancholy, therefore 
(Prop. 38, pt. 4), is always evil. — q.e.d. 

Pkop. XLIII. — Pleasurable excitement may be excessive 
and an evil, and pain may be good in so far as 
pleasurable excitement or joy is evil. 

Demonst — Pleasurable excitement is joy, which, in so 
far as it is related to the body, consists in this, that one or 
some of the parts of the body are affected more than 
others (see Def. in Schol. Prop, n, pt. 3). The power 
of this affect may, therefore, be so great as to overcome 
the other actions of the body (Prop. 6, pt. 4) ; it may 
cling obstinately to the body ; it may impede the body 
in such a manner as to render it less capable of being 
affected in many ways, and therefore (Prop. 3 8, pt. 4) 
may be evil. Again, pain, which, on the contrary, is 
sorrow, considered in itself alone cannot be good (Prop. 
4 1, pt, 4). But because its power and increase is limited 
by the power of an external cause compared with our 
own power (Prop. 5, pt. 4), we can therefore conceive 
infinite degrees of strength of this affect, and infinite 
kinds of it (Prop. 3, pt. 4), and we can therefore con- 
ceive it to be such that it can restrain an excess of 
pleasurable excitement, and so far (by the first part of 
this proposition) preventing the body from becoming less 
capable. So far, therefore, will pain be good. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XLIV. — Love and desire may be excessive. 
Demonst. — Love is joy (Def. 6 of the Affects) with the 
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accompanying idea of an external cause. Pleasurable 
excitement, therefore (Schol. Prop, n, pt. 3), with the 
accompanying idea of an external cause, is love, and there- 
fore love (Prop. 43, pt. 4) may be excessive. Again, 
desire is greater as the affect from which it springs is 
greater (Prop. 37, pt. 3). Inasmuch, therefore, as an 
affect (Prop. 6, pt. 4) may overpower the other actions of 
a man, so also the desire which springs from this affect 
may also overpower the other desires, and may therefore 
exist in the same excess which we have shown (in the 
preceding proposition) that pleasurable excitement pos- 
sesses. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Cheerfulness, which I have affirmed to be 
good, is more easily imagined than observed; for the 
affects by which we are daily agitated are generally re- 
lated to some part of the body which is affected more 
than the others, and therefore it is that the affects exist 
for the most part in excess, and so hold the mind down 
to the contemplation of one object alone, that it can 
think about nothing else ; and although men are subject 
to a number of affects, and therefore few are found who 
are always under the control of one and the same affect, 
there are not wanting those to whom one and the same 
affect obstinately clings. We see men sometimes so 
affected by one object, that although it is not present, 
they believe it to be before them ; and if this happens to 
a man who is not asleep, we say that he is delirious or 
mad. Nor are those believed to be less mad who are in- 
flamed by love, dreaming about nothing but a mistress or 
harlot day and night, for they excite our laughter. But 
the avaricious man who thinks of nothing else but gain 
or money, and the ambitious man who thinks of nothing 
but glory, inasmuch as they do harm, and are, therefore, 
thought worthy of hatred, are not believed to be mad. 
In truth, however, avarice, ambition, lust, &c, are a kind 
of madness, although they are not reckoned amongst dis- 
eases. 
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Prop. XLV. — Hatred can never be good. . 

Demonst — The man whom we hate we endeavour to 
destroy (Prop. 39, pt. 3), that is to say (Prop. 37, pt. 4), 
we endeavour to do something which is evil. Therefore 
hatred, &c. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — It is to be observed that here and in the 
following propositions I understand by hatred, hatred 
towards men only. 

Corol. 1. — Envy, mockery, contempt, anger, revenge, 
and the other affects which are related ^to hatred or arise 
from it, are evil. This is also evident from Prop. 39, 
pt. 3, and Prop. 37, pt. 4. 

Corol. 2. — Everything which we desire because we are 
affected by hatred is base and unjust in the State. This 
is also evident from Prop. 39, pt 3, and from the defi- 
nition in Schol. Prop. 37, pt. 4, of what is base and 
unjust. 

Schol. — I make a great distinction between mockery 
(which I have said in Corol. 1 of this Prop, is bad) and 
laughter; for laughter and merriment are nothing but 
joy, and therefore, provided they are not excessive, are 
in themselves good (Prop. 41, pt. 4). Nothing but a 
gloomy and sad superstition forbids enjoyment. For 
why is it more seemly to extinguish hunger and thirst 
than to drive away melancholy ? My reasons and my con- 
clusions are these : — No God and no human being, except 
an envious one, is delighted by my impotence or my 
trouble, or esteems as any virtue in us tears, sighs, fears, 
and other things of this kind, which are signs of mental 
impotence ; on the contrary, the greater the joy with 
which we are affected, the greater the perfection to which 
we pass thereby, that is to say, the more do we neces- 
sarily partake of the divine nature. To make use of 
things, therefore, and to delight in them as much as pos- 
sible (provided we do not disgust ourselves with them, 
which is not delighting in them), is the part of a wise 
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man. It is the part of a wise man, I say, to refresh and 
invigorate himself with moderate and pleasant eating and 
drinking, with sweet scents ancb the beauty of green plants, 
with ornament, with music, with sports, with the theatre, 
and with all things of this kind which one man can enjoy 
without hurting another. For the human body jis com- 
posed of a great number of parts of diverse nature, 
Which constantly need new and varied nourishment, in 
order that the whole of the body may be equally fit for 
everything which can follow from its nature, and conse- 
quently that the mind may be equally fit to understand 
many things at once. This mode of living best of all 
agrees both with our principles and with common practice ; 
therefore this mode of living is the best of all, and is to 
be universally commended. There is no need, therefore, 
to enter more at length into the subject. 

Pkop. XLYI. — He who lives according to the guidance of 
reason strives as much as possible to repay the hatred, 
anger, or contempt of others towards himself with 
love or generosity. 

Demonst. — All affects of hatred are evil (Corol. I, Prop. 
45, pt. 4), and, therefore, the man who lives according 
to the guidance of reason will strive as much as possible 
to keep himself from being agitated by the affects of 
hatred, (Prop. 19, pt. 4), and, consequently (Prop. 37, pt. 
4), will strive to keep others from being subject to the 
same affects. But hatred is increased by reciprocal 
hatred, and, on the other hand, can be extinguished by 
love (Prop. 43, pt. 3), so that hatred passes into love 
(Prop. 44, pt. 3). Therefore he who lives according to 
the guidance of reason will strive to repay the hatred of 
another, &c, with love, that is to say, with generosity (see 
definition of generosity in Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3). — Q.E.D. 

SchoL — He who wishes to avenge injuries by hating 
in return does indeed live miserably. But he who, on 
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the contrary, strives to drive out hatred by love, fights 
joyfully and confidently, with equal ease resisting one 
man or a number of men, and needing scarcely any assis- 
tance from fortune. Those whom he conquers yield 
gladly, not from defect of strength, but from an increase 
of it. These truths, however, all follow so plainly from 
the definitions alone of love and the intellect, that there 
is no need to demonstrate them singly. 

Prop. XLYII. — The affects 0/ hope and fear cannot be 
good of themselves. 

Demonst. — The affects of hope and fear cannot exist 
without sorrow; for fear (Def. 13 of the Affects) is 
sorrow, and hope (see the explanation of Defs. 1 2 and 
1 3 of the Affects) cannot exist without fear. Therefore 
(Prop. 41, pt. 4) these affects cannot be good of them- 
selves, but only in so far as they are able to restrain the 
excesses of joy (Prop. 43, pt. 4). — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — We may here add that these affects indicate 
want of knowledge and impotence of mind, and, for the 
same reason, confidence, despair, gladness, and remorse 
are signs of weakness of mind. For although confidence 
and gladness are affects of joy, they nevertheless suppose 
that sorrow has preceded them, namely, hope or fear. In 
proportion, therefore, as we endeavour to live according 
to the guidance of reason, shall we strive as much as 
possible to depend less on hope, to liberate ourselves from 
fear, to rule fortune, and to direct our actions by the sure 
counsels of reason. 

Pkop. XLYIII. — The affects of over-estimation and contempt 
are always evil. 

Demonst. — These affects (Defs. 21 and 22 of the 
Affects) are opposed to reason, and therefore (Props. 26 
and 27, pt. 4) are evil. — q.e.d. 
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Phop. XLIX. — Over- estimation easily reirders the man 
who is over-estimated proud. 

Demonst. — If we see that a person, through love, thinks 
too much of us, we shall easily glorify ourselves (Schol. 
41, pt. 3), or, in other words, be affected with joy (Def. 30 
of the Affects), and easily believe the good which we hear 
others affirm of us (Prop. 25, pt. 3), and consequently, 
through self-love, we shall think too much of ourselves, 
that is to say (Def. 28 of the Affects), we shall easily 
grow proud. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. L. — Pity in a man who lives according to the guidance 
of reason is in itself evil and unprofitable. 

Demonst. — Pity (Def. 1 8. of the Affects) is sorrow, and 
therefore (Prop. 41, pt'. 4) is in itself evil. The good, 
however, which issues from pity, namely, that we endea- 
vour to free from misery the man we pity (Corol. 3, 
Prop. 27, pt. 3), we desire to do from the dictate of 
reason alone (Prop. 37, pt. 4); nor can we do anything 
except by the dictate of reason alone, which we are sure 
is good (Prop. 27, pt. 4). Pity, therefore, in a man who 
lives according to the guidance of reason is in itself bad 
and unprofitable.' — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that a man who lives accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason endeavours as much as 
possible to prevent himself from being touched by 
pity. 

Schol— The man who has properly understood that 
everything follows from the necessity of the divine 
nature, and comes to pass according to the eternal 
laws and rules of nature, will in truth discover nothing 
which is worthy of hatred, laughter, or contempt, nor 
will he pity any one, but, so far as human virtue is 
able, he will endeavour to do well, as we say, and to 
rejoice. We must add also, that d man who is easily 
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touched by the affect of pity, and is moved by the misery 
or tears of another, often does something of which he 
afterward repents, both because from an affect we do 
nothing which we certainly know to be good, and also 
because we are so easily deceived by false tears. But 
this I say expressly of the man who lives according to 
the guidance of reason. For he who is moved neither 
by reason nor pity to be of any service to others is pro- 
perly called inhuman; for (Prop. 27, pt. 3) he seems to 
be unlike a man. 

Prop. LI. — Favour is not opposed to reason, but agrees 
with it, and may arise front it 

Demonst. — Favour is love towards him who does good 
to another (Def. 1 9 of the Affects), and therefore can be 
related to the mind in so far as it is said to act (Prop. 
59, pt. 3), that is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), in so far as it 
understands, and therefore favour agrees with reason. — 

Q.E.D. 

Another Demonstration. — If we live according to the 
guidance of reason, we shall desire for others the good 
which we seek for ourselves (Prop. 37, pt. 4). There- 
fore if we see one person do good to another, our endea- 
vour to do good is assisted, that is to say (SchoL Prop. 
11, pt. 3), we shall rejoice, and our joy (by hypothesis) 
will be accompanied with the idea of the person who 
does good to the other, that is to say (Def. 19 of the 
Affects), we shall favour him. — Q.E.D. 

Sclwl. — Indignation, as it is defined by us (Def. 20 of 
the Affects), is necessarily evil (Prop. 45, pt. 4); but it 
is to be observed that when the supreme authority, con- 
strained by the desire of preserving peace, punishes a 
citizen who injures another, I do not say that it is indig- 
nant with the citizen, since it is not excited by hatred 
to destroy him, but punishes him from motives of 
piety. - 
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Prop. LIT. — Self-satisfaction may arise from reason, and 
m the self-satisfaction alone which arises from reason is 
the highest which can exist. 

Demonst. — Self-satisfaction is the joy which arises 
from a man's contemplating himself and his power of 
action (Def. 25 of the Affects). But man's true power 
of action or his virtue is reason itself (Prop. 3, pt. 3), 
which he contemplates clearly and distinctly (Props. 40 
and 43, pt. 2). Self-satisfaction therefore arises from 
reason. Again, man, when he contemplates himself, per- 
ceives nothing clearly and distinctly or adequately, ex- 
cepting those things which follow from his power of 
action (Def. 2, pt. 3), that is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), 
those things which follow from his power of understand- 
ing; and therefore from this contemplation alone the 
highest satisfaction which can exist arises. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Self-satisfaction is indeed the highest thing for 
which we can hope, for (as we have shown in Prop. 25, 
pt. 4) no one endeavours to preserve his being for the 
sake of any end. Again, because this self-satisfaction is 
more and more nourished and strengthened by praise 
(Corol. Prop. 53, pt. 3), and, on the contrary (Corol. 
Prop. 5 5, pt. 3), more and more disturbed by blame, 
therefore we are principally led by glory, and can scarcely 
endure life with disgrace. 

Prop. LIII. — Humility is not a virtue, that is to say, it 
does not spring from reason. 

Demonst. — Humility is sorrow, which springs from this, 
that a man contemplates his own weakness (Def. 26 of 
the Affects). But in so far as a man knows himself 
by true reason is he supposed to understand his essence, 
that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), his power. If, therefore, 
while contemplating himself, he perceives any impotence 
of his, this is not due to his understanding himself, but, 
as we have shown (Prop. 5 5, pt. 3), to the fact that his 
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power of action is restrained. But if we suppose that 
he forms a conception of his own impotence because he 
understands something to he more powerful than him- 
self, by the knowledge of which he limits his own power 
of action, in this case we simply conceive that he un- 
derstands himself distinctly (Prop. 26, pt. 4), and his 
power of action is increased. Humility or sorrow, there- 
fore, which arises because a man contemplates his own 
impotence, does not spring from true contemplation or 
reason, and is not a virtue, but a passion. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. LIV. — Repentance is not a virtue, that is to say, it 
does not spring from reason ; on the contrary the man 
who repents of what he has done is doubly wretched or 
impotent. 

Demonst. — The first part of this proposition is demon- 
strated in the same manner as the preceding proposi- 
tion. The second part follows from the definition alone 
of this affect (Dei. 27 of the Affects). For, in the first 
place, we allow ourselves to be overcome by a depraved 
desire, and, in the second place, by sorrow. 

Schol. — Inasmuch as men seldom live as reason dic- 
tates, therefore these two affects, humility and repent- 
ance, together with hope and fear, are productive of more 
profit than disadvantage, and therefore, since men must 
sin, it is better that they should sin in this way. 
For if men impotent in mind were all equally proud, 
were ashamed of nothing, and feared nothing, by what 
bonds could they be united or constrained ? The mul- 
titude becomes a thing to be feared if it has nothing to 
fear. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
prophets, thinking rather of the good of the community 
than of a few, should have commended so greatly 
humility, repentance, and reverence. Indeed, those who 
are subject to these affects can be led much more easily 
than others, so that, at last, they come to live accord- 
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ing to the guidance of reason, that is to say, become 
free men, and enjoy the life of the blessed. 

Prop. LV. — The greatest pride or the greatest despondency 
is the greatest ignorance of one y s self. 

Dcmonst. — This is evident from Defs. 28 and 29 of 
the Affects. 

Prop. LVI. — The greatest pride or despondency indicates 
the greatest impotence of mind. 

Dcmonst. — The primary foundation of virtue is the 
preservation of our being (Corol. Prop. 22, pt. 4) accord- 
ing to the guidance of reason (Prop. 24, pt. 4). The 
man, therefore, who is ignorant of himself is ignorant of 
the foundation of all the virtues, and consequently is 
ignorant of all the virtues. Again, to act in conformity 
with virtue is nothing but acting according to the guid- 
ance of reason (Prop. 24, pt. 4), and he who acts ac- 
cording to the guidance of reason must necessarily know 
that he acts according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 
43, pt. 2). He, therefore, who is ignorant of himself, 
and consequently (as we have just shown) altogether 
ignorant of all the virtues, cannot in any way act in 
conformity with virtue, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), 
is altogether impotent in mind. Therefore (Prop. 55, 
pt. 4), the greatest pride or despondency indicates the 
greatest impotence of mind. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence follows, with the utmost clearness, that 
the proud and the desponding are above all others sub- 
ject to affects. 

Schol. — Despondency, nevertheless, can be corrected 
more easily than pride, since the former is an affect of 
sorrow, while the latter is an affect of joy, and is, there- 
fore (Prop. 1 8, pt. 4), stronger than the former. 
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Pkop. LVII. — The proud man laves the presence of parasites 
or flatterers, and hates that of the noble-minded. 

Demonst. — Pride is joy arising from a man's having too 
high an opinion of himself (Defs. 28 and 6 of the Affects). 
This opinion a proud man will endeavour, as much as 
he can, to cherish (Schol. Prop. 1 3, pt. 3), and, there- 
fore, will love the presence of parasites or flatterers (the 
definitions of these people are omitted, because they are 
too well known), and will shun that of the noble-minded 
who think of him as is right. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — It would take too much time to enumerate 
here all the evils of pride, for the proud are subject to all 
affects, but to none are they less subject than to those of 
love and pity. It is necessary, however, to observe here 
that a man is also called proud if he thinks too little of 
other people, and so, in this sense, pride is to be defined 
as joy which arises from the false opinion that we are 
superior to other people, while despondency, the contrary 
to this pride, would be defined as sorrow arising from the 
false opinion that we are inferior to other people. This 
being understood, it is easy to see that the proud man is 
necessarily envious (Schol. Prop. 55, pt. 3), and that he 
hates those above all others who are the most praised on 
account of their virtues. It follows, too, that his hatred of 
them is not easily overcome by love or kindness (Schol. 
Prop. 41, pt. 3), and that he is delighted by the presence 
of those only who humour his weakness, and from a fool 
make him a madman. Although despondency is con- 
trary to pride, the despondent man is closely akin to the 
proud man. For since the sorrow of the despondent 
man arises from his judging his own impotence by the 
power or virtue of others, his sorrow will be mitigated, 
that is to say, he will rejoice, if his imagination be occu- 
pied in contemplating the vices of others. Hence the 
proverb — It is a consolation to the wretched to have had 
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companions in their misfortunes. On the other hand, 
the more the despondent man believes himself to be below 
other people, the more will he sorrow ; and this is the 
reason why none are more prone to envy than the de- 
spondent ; and why they, above all others, try to observe 
men's actions with a view to finding fault with them 
rather than correcting them, so that at last they praise 
nothing but despondency and glory in it ; but in such a 
manner, however, as always to seem despondent. 

These things follow from this affect as necessarily as 
it follows from the nature of a triangle that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles. It is true, indeed, 
that I have said that I call these and the like affects evil, 
in so far as I attend to human profit alone ; but the laws 
of nature have regard to the common order of nature of 
which man is a part — a remark I desired to make in passing, 
lest it should be thought that I talk about the vices and 
absurdities of men rather than attempt to demonstrate 
the nature and properties of things. As I said in the 
Preface to the Third Part, I consider human affects and 
their properties precisely as I consider other natural 
objects ; and, indeed, the affects of man, if they do not 
show his power, show, at least, the power and workman- 
ship of nature, no less than many other things which we 
admire and delight to contemplate. I proceed, however, 
to notice those things connected with the affects which 
are productive either of profit or loss to man. 

Prop. LVIII. — Self-exaltation is not opposed to reason, but 
may spring from it. 

Demonst. — This is plain from Def. 30 of the Affects, 
and also from the definition of honour in Schol. 1, Prop. 
37, pt 4- 

Schol — What is called vainglory is self-satisfaction, 
nourished by nothing but the good opinion of the multi- 
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tude, so that when that is withdrawn, the satisfaction, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 5 2, pt. 4), the cliief good 
which every one loves, ceases. For this reason those 
who glory in the good opinion of the multitude anxiously 
and with daily care strive, labour, and struggle to pre- 
serve their fame. For the multitude is changeable and 
fickle, so that fame, if it be not preserved, soon passes 
away. As every one, moreover, is desirous to catch the 
praises of the people, one person will readily destroy the 
fame of another ; and, consequently, as the object of con- 
tention is what is commonly thought to be the highest 
good, a great desire arises on the part of every one to 
keep down his fellows by every possible means, and he 
who at last comes off conqueror boasts more because he 
has injured another person than because he has profited 
himself. This glory of self-satisfaction, therefore, is in- 
deed vain, for it is really no glory. What is worthy of 
notice with regard to shame may easily be gathered from 
what has been said about compassion and repentance. 
I will only add that pity, like shame, although it is not 
a virtue, is nevertheless good, in so far as it shows that a 
desire of living uprightly is present in the man who is 
possessed with shame, just as pain is called good in so 
far as it shows that the injured part has not yet putrefied. 
A man, therefore, who is ashamed of what he has done, 
although he is sorrowful, is nevertheless more perfect 
than the shameless man who has no desire of living 
uprightly. These are the things which I undertook to 
establish with regard to the affects of joy and sorrow. 
With reference to the desires, these are good or evil as 
they spring from good or evil affects. All of them, how- 
ever, in so far as they are begotten in us of affects which 
are passions, are blind (as may easily be inferred from 
what has been said in Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 4), nor would 
they be of any use if men could be easily persuaded to 
live according to the dictates of reason alone, as I shall 
show in a few words. 
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Prop. LIX. — To all actions to wliich we are determined by 
an affect which is a passion we may, without the 
affect, he determined by reason, 

Dcmonst. — To act according to reason is nothing (Prop. 
3, and Def. 2, pt 3) but to do those things which follow 
from the necessity of our nature considered in itself alone. 
But sorrow is evil so far as it lessens or restrains this 
power of action (Prop. 41, pt. 4); therefore we can be 
determined by this affect to no action which we could 
not perform if we were led by reason. Again, joy is evil 
so far only as it hinders our fitness for action (Props. 41 
and 43, pt. 4); and therefore also we can so far be de- 
termined to no action which we could not do if we were 
led by reason. Finally, in so far as joy is good, so far 
it agrees with reason (for it consists in this, that a man's 
power of action is increased or assisted), and it is not 
a passion unless in so far as man's power of action is 
not increased sufficiently for him to conceive adequately 
himself and his actions (Prop. 3, pt. 3, with its Schol.) 
If, therefore, a man affected with joy were led to such 
perfection as to conceive adequately himself and his 
actions, he would be fitted — better even than before — 
for the performance of those actions to which he is now 
determined by the affects which are passions. But all 
the affects are related to joy, sorrow, or desire (see the 
explanation of Def. 4 of the Affects), and desire (Def. 1 
of the Affects) is nothing but the endeavour itself to act ; 
therefore to all actions to which we are determined by 
an affect which is a passion we may without the affect be 
determined by reason alone. — Q.E.D. 

Another Demonstration. — Any action is called evil in 
so far as it arises from our being affected with hatred or 
some evil affect (Corol. r, Prop. 45, pt. 4). But no 
action considered in itself alone is either good or evil (as 
we have already shown in the preface to this part), but 
one and the same action is sometimes good and some- 
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times evil. Therefore we may be led by reason (Prop. 1 9, 
pt. 4) to that same action which is sometimes* evil, or 
which arises from some evil affect. — Q.E.D. 

Sehol. — This can be explained more clearly by an ex- 
ample. The action of striking, for instance, in so far as 
it is considered physically, and we attend only to the 
fact that a man raises his arm, closes his hand, and 
forcibly moves the whole arm downwards, is a virtue 
which is conceived from the structure of the human 
body. If, therefore, a man agitated by anger or hatred 
is led to close the fist or move the arm, this comes to 
pass, as we have shown in the Second Part, because one 
and the same action can be joined to different images of 
things, and therefore we may be led to one and the same 
action as well by the images of things which we conceive 
confusedly as by those which we conceive clearly and 
distinctly. It appears, therefore, that every desire which 
arises from an affect which is a passion would be of no 
use if men could be led by reason. We shall now see 
why a desire which arises from an affect which is a pas- 
sion is called blind. 

Prop. LX. — The desire which arises from joy or sorrow, 
which is related to one or to some, but not to all, the 
parts of the body, has no regard to the profit of the 
whole man. 

Demonst. — Let it be supposed that a part of the body 
— -A, for example — is so strengthened by the force of 
some external cause that it prevails over the others 
(Prop. 6, pt. 4). It will not endeavour, therefore, to 
lose its strength in order that the remaining parts of the 
body may perform their functions, for in that case it 
would have a force or power of losing its strength, which 
(Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd. It will endeavour, therefore, 
and consequently (Props. 7 and 12, pt. 3) the mind also 
will endeavour, to preserve this same state ; and so the 
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desire which arises from such an affect of joy has no 
regard to the whole man. If, on the other hand, it be 
supposed that the part A is restrained so that the other 
parts prevail, it can be demonstrated in the same way 
that the desire which springs from sorrow has no regard 
to the whole man. 

Schol. — Since, therefore, joy is most frequently related 
to one part of the body (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 4), we 
generally desire to preserve our being without reference 
to our health as a whole ; and, moreover, the desires by 
which we are chiefly controlled (Corol. Prop. 9,,pt. 4) 
have regard to the present only, and not to the future. 

Prop. LXI. — A desire which springs from reason can 
never be in excess. 

DemonsL — Desire (Def. 1 of the Affects), absolutely 
considered, is the very essence of man, in so far as he is 
conceived as determined in any way whatever to any 
action, and therefore the desire which springs from reason, 
that is to say (Prop. 3, pt. '3), which is begotten in us in 
so far as we act, is 'the very essence or nature of man in 
so far as it is conceived as determined' to actions which 
are adequately conceived by the essence of man alone 
(Def. 2, pt. 3). If, therefore, this desire could be in 
excess, it would be possible for human nature, considered 
in itself alone, to exceed itself, or, in other words, more 
would* be possible to it than is possible, which is a mani- 
fest contradiction, and therefore this desire can never be 
in excess. — q.e,d. 

Pkop. LXII. — In so far as the conception of an object 
is formed by the mind according to the dictate of 
reason, the mind is equally affected, whetlier the idea 
be that of something future, past } or present. 

DemonsL — Everything which the mind, under the 
guidance of reason, conceives, it conceives under the 
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same form of eternity or necessity (Corol. 2, Prop. 44, 
pt. 2), and it is affected with the same certainty (Prop. 43, 
pt. 2, and its Schol.) Therefore, whether the idea be one 
of a future, past, or present object, the mind conceives 
the object with the same necessity, and' is affeoied with 
the same certainty ; and whether the idea be that of a 
future, past, or present object, it will nevertheless be 
equally true (Prop. 41, pt. 2), that is to say (Def. 4, 
pt. 2), it will always have the same properties of an 
adequate idea. Therefore, in so far as the conception of 
an object is formed by the mind according to the dictates of 
reason, the mind will be affected in the same way whether 
the idea be that of something future, past, or present. — 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — If it were possible for us to possess an ade- 
quate knowledge concerning the duration of things, and 
to determine by reason the periods of their existence, we 
should contemplate with the same affect objects future and 
present, and the good which the mind conceived to be 
future, it would seek just as it would seek the present good. 
Consequently it would necessarily neglect the present good 
for the sake of a greater future good, and would, as we 
shall presently show, be very little disposed to seek a 
good which was present, but which would be a cause of 
any future evil. But it is not possible for us to have any 
other than a very inadequate knowledge of the duration of 
things (Prop. 3 1, pt. 2), and we determine (SchoL Prop. 44, 
pt. 2) the periods of the existence of objects by the imagina- 
tion alone, which is not affected by the image of a present 
object in the same way as it is by that of a future object. 
Hence it comes to pass that the true knowledge of good 
and evil which we possess is only abstract or universal, 
and the judgment we pass upon the order of things and 
the connection of causes, so that we may determine what 
is good for us in the present and what is evil, is rather 
imaginary than real. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at if the desire which arises from a knowledge of good 
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and evil, in so far as this knowledge has regard to the 
future, is capable of being easily restrained by the desire 
of objects which are sweet to us at the present moment. 
(See Prop. 1 6, pt. 4.) 

Peop. LXIII. — He who is led by fear, and does what is 
good in order that he may avoid what is evil, is 
not led by reason. 

JDemonst. — All the affects which are related to the 
mind, in so far as it acts, that is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), 
which are related to reason, are no other than affects of 
joy and desire (Prop. 59, pt. 3) ; and therefore (Dcf. 1 3 of 
the Affects), he who is led by fear and does good through 
fear of evil is not led by reason. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — The superstitious, who know better how to 
rail at vice than to teach virtue, and who study not to 
lead man by reason, but to hold him in through fear, in 
order that he may shun evil rather than love virtue, aim 
at nothing more than that others should be as miserable as 
themselves, and, therefore, it is not to be wondered at if 
they generally become annoying and hateful to men. 

Corol. — By the desire which springs from reason we 
follow good directly and avoid evil indirectly. 

Demonst. — For the desire which springs from reason 
cannot spring from sorrow, but only from an affect of joy, 
which is not a passion (Prop. 59, pt. 3), that is to say, 
from joy which cannot be in excess (Prop. 6 1, pt. 4). This 
desire springs, therefore (Prop. 8, pt. 4), from the know- 
ledge of good, and not from the knowledge of evil, and 
therefore, according to the guidance of reason, we seek 
what is good directly, and so far only do we shun what 
is evil. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — This corollary is explained by the example of 
a sick man and a healthy man. The sick man, through 
fear of death, eats what he dislikes ; the healthy man 
takes a pleasure in his food, and so enjoys life more than 
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if he feared death and directly desired to avoid it. So 
also the judge who condemns a guilty man to death, not 
from hatred or anger, but solely from love for the public 
welfare, is led by reason alone. 

Peop. LXIV. — Tlie knowledge of evil is inadequate 
knowieclge. 

Demonst. — The knowledge of evil (Prop. 8, pt. 4) is 
sorrow itself, in so far as we are conscious of it. But 
sorrow is the passage to a less perfection (Def. 3 of the 
Affects), and it cannot, therefore, be understood through 
the essence itself of man (Props. 6 and 7, pt 3). It is, 
therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), a passion which (Prop. 3, pt. 3) 
depends upon inadequate ideas, and consequently (Prop. 
29, pt. 2) the knowledge of sorrow, that is to say, the 
knowledge of evil, is inadequate. — q.e.d. 

CoroL — Hence it follows that if the human mind had 
none but adequate ideas, it would form no notion of evil. 

Pkop. LXV. — According to the guidance of reason, of ttco 
things which are good, we sliall follow the greater good, 
and of two evils, we shall follow the less. 

Demonst. — The good which hinders us from enjoying a 
greater good is really an evil, for good and evil (as we 
have shown in the preface to this part) are affirmed of 
things in so far as we compare them with one another. 
By the same reasoning a less evil is really a good, and 
therefore (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4), according to the guid- 
ance of reason, we shall seek or follow the greater good 
only and the lesser evil. — q.e.d. 

CoroL — According to the guidance of reason, we shall 
follow a lesser evil for the sake of a greater good, and a 
lesser good which is the cause of a greater evil we shall 
neglect. For the evil which we here call less is really 
a good, and the good, on the other hand, is evil; and there- 
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fore (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4) we shall seek the former and 
neglect the latter. — q.e.d. 

Prop. LXYI. — According to the guidance of reason, we shall 
seek the greater future good before that which is less 
and present, and we shall seek also the less and present 
evil before that which is greater and future. 

Demonst. — If it were possible for the mind to have an 
adequate knowledge of a future object, it would be 
affected by the same affect towards the future object as 
towards a present object (Prop. 62, pt. 4). Therefore, in 
so far as we attend to reason itself, as we are supposing 
in this proposition that we do, it is the same thing whe- 
ther the greater good or evil be supposed to be future or 
present, and therefore (Prop. 65, pt. 4) we shall seek the 
greater future good before that which is less and present, 
&c. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — According to the guidance of reason, we shall 
seek the lesser present evil which is the cause of the 
greater future good, and the lesser present good which is 
the cause of a greater future evil we shall neglect. This 
corollary is connected with the foregoing proposition in 
the same way as Corol. Prop. 65 is connected with 
Prop. 65. 

Schol. — If what has been said here be compared with 
what has been demonstrated about the strength of the 
passions in the first eighteen Props, pt. 4, and in Schol. 
Prop. 18, pt. 4, it will easily be seen in what consists 
the difference between a man who is led by affect or 
opinion alone and one who is led by reason. The former, 
whether he wills it or not, does those things of which he 
is entirely ignorant, but the latter does the will of no one 
but himself, and does those things only which he knows 
are of greatest importance in life, and which he therefore 
desires above all things. I call the former, therefore, a 
slave, and the latter free. 
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I will add here a few words concerning the character 
of the free man and his manner of life. 

Prop. LXVII. — A free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death, and his wisdom is not a meditation upon death 
but upon life. 

DcmonsL — A free man, that is to say, a man who lives 
according to the dictates of reason alone, is not led by 
the fear of death (Prop. 63, pt. 4), but directly desires 
the good (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4); that is to say (Prop. 
24, pt. 4), desires to act, to live, and to preserve his 
being in accordance with the principle of seeking his 
own profit. He thinks, therefore, of nothing less than 
of death, and his wisdom is a meditation upon life. — 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. LXYIII. — If men were born free, they would form 
no conception of good and evil so long as they were free. 

Demonst. — I have said that that man is free who is 
led by reason alone. He, therefore, who is born free and 
remains free has no other than adequate ideas, and there- 
fore has no conception of evil (Corol. Prop. 64, pt 4), 
and consequently (as good and evil are correlative) no 
conception of good. — Q.E.D. 

Schol. — It is clear from Prop. 4, pt. 4, that the hypo- 
thesis of this proposition is false, and cannot be conceived 
unless in so far as we regard human nature alone, or 
rather God, not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far 
only as He is the cause of man's existence. This (to- 
gether with the other things we have before demon- 
strated) appears to have been what was meant by Moses 
in that history of the first man. In that history no other 
power of God is conceived excepting that by which He 
created man ; that is to say, the power with which He 
considered nothing but the advantage of man. There- 
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fore we are told that God forbad free man to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, and warned him that 
as soon as he ate of it he would immediately dread death 
rather than desire to live. Afterwards we are told that 
when man found a wife who agreed entirely with his 
nature, he saw that there could be nothing in nature 
which could be more profitable to him than his wife. 
But when he came to believe that the brutes were like 
himself, he immediately began to imitate their affects 
(Prop. 27, pt. 3), and to lose his liberty, which the Patri- 
archs afterwards recovered, being led by the spirit of 
Christ, that is to say, by the idea of God, which alone 
can make a man free, and cause him to desire for other 
men the good he desires for himself, as (Prop. 37, pt. 4) 
we have already demonstrated. 

Pkop. LXIX. — The virtue of a free man is seen to be as 
great in avoiding danger as in overcoming it. 

Demonst. — An affect cannot be restrained or removed 
unless a contrary and stronger affect restrains it (Prop. 
7, pt. 4) ; but blind audacity and fear are affects which 
may be conceived as being equally great (Props. 5 and 
3, pt. 4). The virtue or strength of mind, therefore 
(for the definition of this, see Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3), 
which is required to restrain audacity must be equally 
great .with that which is required to restrain fear; that 
is to say (Defs. 40 and 41 of the Affects), a free man 
avoids danger by the same virtue of the mind as that 
by which he seeks to overcome it. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Plight at the proper time, just as well as 
fighting, is to be reckoned, therefore, as showing strength 
of mind in a man who is free ; that is to say. a free man 
chooses flight by the same strength or presence of mind 
as that by which he chooses battle. 

Schol. — What strength of mind is, or what I under- 
stand by it, I have explained in Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3. 
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By danger, I understand anything which may be the 
cause of sorrow, hatred, discord, or any other eVil like 
them. 

LXX. — TJiefree man who lives amongst those who are igno- 
rant strives as much as possible to avoid their favours. 

Demonst. — Every one, according to his own disposition, 
judges what is good (Schol. Prop. 39, pt. 3). The igno- 
rant man, therefore, who has conferred a favour on another 
person, will value it according to his own way of think- 
ing, and he will be sad if a less value seems to be placed 
upon it by the person who has received it (Prop. 42, 
pt. 3). But a free man strives to unite other men 
w r ith himself by friendship (Prop. 37, pt. 4), and not to 
return to them favours which they, according to their 
affects, may consider to be equal to those which they 
have bestowed. He desires rather to govern himself and 
others by the free decisions of reason, and to do those 
things only which he has discovered to be of the first 
importance. A free man, therefore, in order that he may 
not be hated by the ignorant, nor yet yield to their appe- 
tites, but only to reason, will endeavour as much as pos- 
sible to avoid their favours. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — I say as much as possible. For although men 
are ignorant, they are nevertheless men, who, when we are 
in straits, are able to afford us human assistance — the best 
assistance which man can receive. It is often necessary, 
therefore, to receive a favour from the ignorant, and to 
thank them for it according to their taste ; and besides 
this, care must be used, even in declining favours, not to 
seem either to despise the givers or through avarice to 
dread a return, so that we may not, while striving to 
escape their hatred, by that very act incur their displea- 
sure. In avoiding favours, therefore, we must be guided 
by a consideration of what is profitable and honourable. 
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Pkop. LXXI. — None but those who are free are very grate- 
ful to one another, 

Demonst. — None but those who are free are very pro- 
fitable to one another, or are united by the closest bond 
of friendship (Prop. 35, pt. 4, and Corol. 1), or with 
an equal zeal of love strive to do good to one another 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4), and therefore (Def. 34 of the Affects) 
none but those who are free are very grateful to one an- 
other. Q.E.D. 

SehoL — The gratitude to one another of men who are 
led by blind desire is generally a matter of business or a 
snare rather than gratitude. Ingratitude, it is to be ob- 
served, is not an affect. It is nevertheless base, because 
it is generally a sign that a man is too much affected by 
hatred, anger, pride, or avarice. For he who through 
stupidity does not know how to return a gift is not 
ungrateful ; and much less is he ungrateful who is not 
moved by the gifts of a harlot to serve her lust, nor by 
those of a thief to conceal his thefts, nor by any other 
gifts of a similar kind. On the contrary, a man shows 
that he possesses a steadfast mind if he does not suffer 
himself to be enticed by any gifts to his own or the 
common ruin. 

Prop. LXXII. — A free man never acts deceitfully, but 
always honourably. 

Demonst — If a free man did anything deceitfully, in 
so far as he is free, he would do it at the bidding of 
reason (for so far only do we call him free) ; and there- 
fore to act deceitfully would be a virtue (Prop. 24, pt. 4), 
and consequently (by the same proposition) it would be 
more advantageous to every one, for the preservation of 
his being, to act deceitfully ; that is to say (as is self- 
evident), it would be more advantageous to men to agree 
only in words and to be opposed in reality, which (Corol. 
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Prop. 3 1, pt. 4) is absurd. A free man, therefore, &c. — 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — If it be asked whether, if a man by breach of 
faith could escape from the danger of instant death, 
reason does not counsel him, for the preservation of his 
being, to break faith ; I reply in the same way, that if 
reason gives such counsel, she gives it to all men, and 
reason therefore generally counsels men to make no 
agreements for uniting their strength and possessing laws 
in common except deceitfully, that is to say, to have in 
reality no common laws, which is absurd. 

Prop. LXXIII. — A man who is guided by reason is freer 
in a State where he lives according to the common laws 
than he is in solitude, where he obeys himself alone. 

JDemonst. — A man who is guided by reason is not led 
to obey by fear (Prop. 63, pt. 4), but in so far as he 
endeavours to preserve his being in accordance with the 
bidding of reason, that is to say (SchoL Prop. 66, pt. 4), 
in so far as he endeavours to live in freedom, does he 
desire to have regard for the common life and the common 
profit (Prop. 37, pt. 4), and consequently (as we have 
shown in Schol. 2, Prop. 37, pt. 4) he desires to live 
according to the common laws of the State. A man, 
therefore, who is guided by reason desires, in order that 
he may live more freely, to maintain the common rights 
of the State. — Q.E.D. 

SchoL — These, and ' the like things which we have 
demonstrated concerning the true liberty of man, are re- 
lated to fortitude, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3), 
to strength of mind and generosity. Nor do I think it 
worth while to demonstrate here, one by one, all the pro- 
perties of fortitude, and still less to show how its pos- 
sessor can hate no one, be angry with no one, can neither 
envy, be indignant with, nor despise anybody, and can 
least of all be proud. For all this, together with truths 
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of a like kind which have to do with the true life and 
religion, are easily deduced from Props. 37 and 46, pt. 4, 
which show that hatred is to be overcome by love, and 
that every one who is guided by reason desires for 
others the good which he seeks for himself. In addition, 
we must remember what we have already observed in 
Schol. Prop. 50, pt. 4, and in other places, that the brave 
man will consider above everything that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature; and that, conse- 
quently, whatever he thinks injurious and evil, and, more- 
over, whatever seems to be impious, dreadful, unjust, 
or wicked, arises from this, that he conceives things in a 
disturbed, mutilated, and confused fashion. For this rea- 
son, his chief effort is to conceive things as they are in 
themselves, and to remove the hindrances to true know- 
ledge, such as hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride, and 
others of this kind which we have before noticed ; and so 
he endeavours, as we have said, as much as possible to 
do well and rejoice. How far human virtue reaches in 
the attainment of these things, and what it can do, I shall 
show in the following part. 



APPENDIX. 

My observations in this part concerning the true 
method of life have not been arranged so that they could 
be seen at a glance, but have been demonstrated here 
and there according as I could more easily deduce one 
from another. I have determined, therefore, here to col- 
lect them, and reduce them under principal heads. 

r. 

All our efforts or desires follow from the necessity of 
our nature in such a manner that they can be understood 
either through it alone as their proximate cause, or in so 
far as we are a part of nature, which part cannot be ade- 
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quately conceived through itself and without the other 
individuals. 

11. 

The desires which follow from our nature in such a 
manner that they can be understood through it alone, are 
those which are related to the mind, in so far as it is 
conceived to consist of adequate ideas. The remaining 
desires are not related to the mind, unless in so far as it 
conceives things inadequately, whose power and increase 
cannot be determined by human power, but by the power 
of objects which are without us. The first kind of de- 
sires, therefore, are properly called actions, but the latter 
passions; for the first always indicate our power, and the 
latter, on the contrary, indicate our impotence and imper- 
fect knowledge. 

in. 

Our actions, that is to say, those desires which are 
determined by man's power or reason, are always good ; 
the others may be good as well as evil. 

IV. 

It is therefore most profitable to us in life to make 
perfect the intellect or reason as far as possible, and in 
this one thing consists the highest happiness or blessed- 
ness of man ; for blessedness is nothing but the peace of 
mind which springs from the intuitive knowledge of God, 
and to perfect the intellect is nothing but to understand 
God, together with the attributes and actions of God, 
which flow from the necessity of His nature. The final 
aim, therefore, of a man who is guided by reason, that is 
to say, the chief desire by which he strives to govern all 
his other desires, is that by which he is led adequately to 
conceive himself and all things which can be conceived 
by his intelligence. 

v. 

There is no rational life therefore, without intelligence, 

Q 
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and things are good only in so far as they assist man to 
enjoy that life of the mind which is determined by intel- 
ligence. Those things alone, on the other hand, we call 
evil which hinder man from perfecting his reason and 
enjoying a rational life. 

VI. 

But because all those things of which man is the effi- 
cient cause are necessarily good, it follows that no evil 
can happen to man except from external causes, that is 
to say, except in so far as he is a part of the whole of 
nature, whose laws human nature is compelled to obey — 
compelled also to accommodate himself to this whole of 
nature in almost an infinite number of ways. 

VII. 

It is impossible that a man should not be a part of 
nature and follow her common order ; but if he be placed 
amongst individuals who agree with his nature, his power 
of action will by that very fact be assisted and supported. 
But if, on the contrary, he be placed amongst individuals 
who do not in the least agree with his nature, he will 
scarcely be able without great change on his part to 
accommodate himself to them. 

VIII. 

Anything that exists in nature which we judge to be 
evil or able to hinder us from existing and enjoying a 
rational life, we are allowed to remove from us in that 
way which seems the safest ; and whatever, on the other 
hand, we judge to be good or to be profitable for the pre- 
servation of our being or the enjoyment of a rational life, 
we are permitted to take for our use and use in any way 
we may think proper ; and absolutely, every one is allowed 
by the highest right of nature to do that which he be- 
lieves contributes to his own profit. 
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IX. 

Nothing, therefore, can agree better with the nature of 
any object than other individuals of the same kind, and 
so (see § 7) there is nothing more profitable to man for 
the preservation of his being and the enjoyment of a 
rational life than a man who is guided by reason. Again, 
since there is no single thing we know which is more 
excellent than a man who is guided by reason, it follows 
that there is nothing by which a person can better show 
how much skill and talent he possesses than by so edu- 
cating men that at last they will live under the direct 
authority of reason. 

X. 

In so far as men are carried" away by envy or any 
affect of hatred towards one another, so far are they con- 
trary to one another, and consequently so much the 
more are they to be feared, as they have more power than 
other individuals of nature. 

XI. 

Minds, nevertheless, are not conquered by arms, but by 
love and generosity. 

XII. 

Above all things is it profitable to men to form com- 
munities and to unite themselves to one another by bonds 
which may make all of them as one man; and absolutely, 
it is profitable for them to do whatever may tend to 
strengthen their friendships. 

XIII. 

But to accomplish this skill and watchfulness are re- 
quired; for men are changeable (those being very few 
who live according to the laws of reason), and neverthe- 
less generally envious and more inclined to vengeance 
than pity. To bear with each, therefore, according to 
his disposition and to refrain from imitating his affects 
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requires a singular power of mind. But those, on the 
contrary, who know how to revile men, to denounce vices 
rather than teach virtues, and not to strengthen men's 
minds but to weaken them, are injurious both to them- 
selves and others, so that many of them through an excess 
of impatience and a false zeal for religion prefer living 
with brutes rather than amongst men ; just as boys or 
youths, unable to endure with equanimity the rebukes of 
their parents, fly to the army, choosing the discomforts 
of war and the rule of a tyrant rather than the comforts 
of home and the admonitions of a father, suffering all 
kinds of burdens to be imposed upon them in order that 
they may revenge themselves upon their parents. 

XIV. 

Although, therefore, men generally determine every- 
thing by their pleasure, many more advantages than dis- 
advantages arise from their common union. It is better, 
therefore, to endure with equanimity the injuries inflicted 
by them, and to apply our minds to those things which 
subserve concord and the establishment of friendship. 

XV. 

The things which beget concord are those which are 
related to justice, integrity, and honour ; for besides that 
which is unjust and injurious, men take ill also anything 
which is esteemed base, or that any one should despise 
the received customs of the State. But in order to win 
love, those things are chiefly necessary which have refer- 
ence to religion and piety. (See Schols. I and 2, Prop. 
37, Schol. Prop. 46, and Schol. Prop. 73, pt. 4.) 

XVI. 

Concord, moreover, is often produced by fear, but it 
is without good faith. It is to be observed, too, that 
fear arises from impotence of mind, and therefore is of no 
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.service to reason; nor is pity, although it seems to pre- 
sent an appearance of piety. 

XVII. 

Men also are conquered by liberality, especially those 
who have not the means wherewith to procure what is 
necessary for the support of life. But to assist every one 
who is needy far surpasses the strength or profit of a 
private person, for the wealth of a private person is alto- 
gether insufficient to supply such wants. Besides, the 
power of any one man is too limited for him to be able 
to unite every one with himself in friendship. The care, 
therefore, of the poor is incumbent on the whole of 
society and concerns only the general profit. 

xvni. 

In the receipt of benefits and in returning thanks, care 
altogether different must be taken — concerning which see 
Schol. Prop. 70, and Schol. Prop. 71, pt. 4. 

XIX. 

The love of a harlot, that is to say, the lust of sexual 
intercourse, which arises from mere external form, and 
absolutely all love which recognises any other cause than 
the freedom of the mind, easily passes into hatred, unless, 
which is worse, it becomes a species of delirium, and 
thereby discord is cherished rather than concord (Corol. 
Prop. 3 1, pt. 3). 

xx. 

With regard to marriage, it is plain that it is in accord- 
ance with reason, if the desire of connection is engendered 
not merely by external form, but by a love of begetting 
children and wisely educating them ; and if, in addition, 
the love both of the husband and wife has for its cause 
not' external form merely, but chiefly liberty of mind. 
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XXI. 

Flattery, too, produces concord, but only by means of 
the disgraceful crime of slavery or perfidy ; for there are 
none who are more taken by flattery than the proud, who 
wish to be first and are not so. 

XXII. 

There is a false appearance of piety and religion in 
dejection ; and although dejection is the opposite of pride, 
the humble dejected man is very near akin to the proud 
(Schol. Prop. 57, pt. 4). 

XXIII. 

Shame also contributes to concord, but only with re- 
gard to those matters which cannot be concealed. Shame, 
too, inasmuch as it is a kind of sorrow, does not belong 
to the service of reason. 

XXIV. 

The remaining affects of sorrow which have man for 
their object are directly opposed to justice, integrity, 
honour, piety, and religion ; and although indignation may 
seem to present an appearance of equity, yet there is no 
law where it is allowed to every one to judge the deeds of 
another, and to vindicate his own or another's right. 

xxv. 

Affability, that is to say, the desire of pleasing men, 
which is determined by reason, is related to piety (Schol. 
Prop. 37, pt. 4). But if affability arise from an affect, 
it is ambition or desire, by which men, generally under 
a false pretence of piety, excite discords and seditions. 
For he who desires to assist other people, either by advice 
or by deed, in order that they may together enjoy the 
highest good, will strive, above all things, to win their 
love, and not to draw them into admiration, so that a 
doctrine may be named after him, nor absolutely to give 
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any occasion for envy. In common conversation, too, he 
will avoid referring to the vices of men, and will take 
care only sparingly to speak of human impotence, while 
he will talk largely of human virtue or power, and of 
the way by which it may he made perfect, so that men 
being moved not by fear or aversion, but solely by the 
affect of joy, may endeavour as much as they can to live 
under the rule of reason. 

XXVI. 

Excepting man, we know no individual thing in 
nature in whose mind we can take pleasure, nor any- 
thing which we can unite with ourselves by friendship or 
any kind of intercourse, and therefore the law of our own 
profit does not demand that we should preserve anything 
which exists in nature excepting men, but teaches us to 
preserve it or destroy it in accordance with its varied uses, 
or to adapt it to our own service in any way whatever. 

xxvir. 

The profit which we derive from • objects without us, 
over and above the experience and knowledge which we 
obtain because we observe them and change them from 
their existing forms into others, is chiefly the preserva- 
tion of the body, and for this reason those objects are 
the most profitable to us which can feed and nourish the 
body, so that all its parts are able properly to perform 
their functions. For the more capable the body is of 
being affected in many ways, and affecting external 
bodies in many ways, the more capable of thinking is 
the mind (Props. 38 and 39, pt. 4). But there seem 
to be very few things in. nature of this kind, and it is 
consequently necessary for the requisite nourishment 
of the body to use many different kinds of food ; for the 
human body is composed of a great number of parts of 
different nature, which need constant and varied food in 
order that the whole of the body may be equally 
adapted for all those things which can follow from its 
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nature, and consequently that the mind also may be 
equally adapted to conceive many things. 

xxvin. 

The strength of one man would scarcely suffice to 
obtain these things if men did not mutually assist one 
another. As money has presented us with an abstract 
of everything, it has come to pass tliat its image above 
every other usually occupies the mind of the multitude, 
because they can imagine hardly any kind of joy without 
the accompanying idea of money as its cause. 

XXIX. 

This, however, is a vice only in those who seek money 
not from poverty or necessity, but because they have 
learnt the arts of gain, by which they keep up a grand 
appearance. As for the body itself, they feed it in ac- 
cordance with custom, but sparingly, because they believe 
that they lose so much of their goods as they spend upon 
the preservation of their body. Those, however, who 
know the true use of money, and regulate the measure of 
wealth according to their needs, live contented with few 
things. 

XXX. 

Since, therefore, those things are good which help the 
parts of the body to perform their functions, and since 
joy consists in this, that the power of man, in so far as 
he is made up of mind and body, is helped or increased, 
it follows that all those things which bring joy are good. 
But inasmuch as things do not work to this end — that 
they may affect us with joy — nor is their power of action 
guided in accordance with our profit, and finally, since 
joy is generally related chiefly to some one part of the 
body, it follows that generally the affects of joy (unless 
reason and watchfulness be present), and consequently 
the desires which are begotten from them, are excessive. 
It is to be added, that an affect causes us to put that 
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thing first which is sweet to us in the present, and that 
we are not able to judge the future with an equal affect 
of the mind (Schol. Prop. 44, and Schol. Prop. 60, pt. 4). 

XXXI. 

Superstition, on the contrary, seems to affirm that what 
brings sorrow is good, and, on the contrary, that what 
brings joy is evil. But, as we have already said (Schol. 
Prop. 45, pt. 4), no one excepting an envious man is 
delighted at my impotence or disadvantage, for the greater 
the joy with which we are affected, the greater the per- 
fection to which we pass, and consequently the more do 
we participate in the divine nature ; nor can joy ever be 
evil which is controlled by a true consideration for our 
own profit. On the other hand, the man who is led by 
fear, and does what is good that he may avoid what is 
evil, is not guided by reason. 

xxxir. 

But human power is very limited, and is infinitely sur- 
passed by the power of external causes, so that we do 
not possess an absolute power to adapt to our sendee the 
things which are without us. Nevertheless we shall bear 
with equanimity those things which happen to us con- 
trary to what a cousideration of our own profit demands, 
if we are conscious that we have performed our duty, that 
the power we have could not reach so far as to enable us 
to avoid those things, and that we are a part of the whole 
of nature, whose order we follow. If we clearly and dis- 
tinctly understand this, the part of us which is deter- 
mined by intelligence, that is to say, the better part of 
us, will be entirely satisfied therewith, and in that satis- 
faction will endeavour to persevere ; for, in so far as we 
understand, we cannot desire anything excepting what is 
necessary, nor absolutely, can we be satisfied with any- 
thing but the truth. Therefore in so far as we under- 
stand these things properly will the efforts of the better 
part of us agree with the order of the whole of nature. 
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OF THE POWER OF THE INTELLECT, OR OF 
HUMAN LIBERTY. 

PREFACE. 

I PASS at length to the other part of Ethic which con- 
cerns the method or way which leads to liberty. In this 
part, therefore, I shall treat of the power of reason, show- 
ing how much reason itself can control the affects, and 
then what is freedom of mind or blessedness. Thence 
we shall see how much stronger the wise man is than the 
ignorant. In what manner and in what way the intel- 
lect should be rendered perfect, and with what art the 
body is to be cared for in order that it may properly per- 
form its functions, I have nothing to do with here; for 
the former belongs to logic, the latter to medicine. I 
shall occupy myself here, as I have said, solely with the 
power of the mind or of reason, first of all showing the 
extent and nature of the authority which it has over the 
affects in restraining them and governing them ; for that 
we have not absolute authority over them we have already 
demonstrated. The Stoics indeed thought that the affects 
depend absolutely on our will, and that we are absolutely 
masters over them ; but they were driven, by the contra- 
diction of experience, though not by their own principles, 
to confess that not a little practice and study are required 
in order to restrain and govern the affects. This one of 
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them attempted to illustrate, if I remember rightly, by 
the example of two dogs, one of a domestic and the other 
of a hunting breed ; for he was able by habit to make the 
house-dog hunt, and the hunting dog, on the contrary, to 
desist from running after hares. To the Stoical opinion 
Descartes much inclines. He affirms that the soul or mind 
is united specially to a certain part of the brain called 
the pineal gland, which the mind by the mere exercise 
of the will is able to move in different ways, and by 
whose help the mind perceives all the movements which 
are excited in the body and external objects. This gland 
he affirms is suspended in the middle of the brain in 
such a manner that it can be moved by the least motion 
of the animal spirits. Again, he affirms that any varia- 
tion in the manner in which the animal spirits impinge 
x upon this gland is followed by a variation in the manner 
in which it is suspended in the middle of the brain, and 
moreover that the number of different impressions on the 
gland is the same as that of the different external objects 
which propel the animal spirits towards it. Hence it 
comes to pass that if the gland, by the will of the soul 
moving it in different directions, be afterwards suspended 
in this or that way in which it had once been suspended 
by the spirits agitated in this or that way, then the gland 
itself will propel and determine the animal spirits them- 
selves in the same way as that in which they had before 
been repelled by a similar suspension of the gland. 
Moreover, he affirmed that each volition of the mind is 
united in nature to a certain motion of the gland. For 
example, if a person wishes to behold a remote object, 
this volition will cause the pupil of the eye to dilate, but 
if he thinks merely of the dilation of the pupil, to have 
that volition will profit him nothing, because nature has 
not connected a motion of the gland which serves to im- 
pel the animal spirits towards the optic nerve in a way 
suitable for dilation or contraction of the pupil with the 
voli tion of dilation or contraction, but only with the 
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volition of beholding objects afar off or close at Land. 
Finally, lie maintained that although each motion of this 
gland appears to be connected by nature from the com- 
mencement of our life with an individual thought, these 
motions can nevertheless be connected by habit with other 
thoughts, a proposition which he attempts to demonstrate 
in his " Passions of the Soul," art. 50, pt. 1. 

From this he concludes that there is no mind so feeble 
that it cannot, when properly directed, acquire absolute 
power over its passions ; for passions, as defined by him, 
are " perceptions, or sensations, or emotions of the soul 
which are related to it specially, and which are produced, 
preserved, and strengthened by some motion of the 
spirits." (See the " Passions of the Soul," art. 27, pt. 
1.) But since it is possible to join to a certain volition 
any motion of the gland, and consequently of the spirits, 
and since the determination of the will depends solely 
on our power, we shall be able to acquire absolute 
mastery over our passions provided only we determine 
our will by fixed and firm decisions by which we desire 
to direct our actions and bind with these decisions the 
movements of the passions we wish to have. So far as 
I can gather from his own words, this is the opinion of 
that distinguished man, and I could scarcely have 
believed it possible for one so great to have put it for- 
ward if it had been less subtle. I can hardly wonder 
enough that a philosopher who firmly resolved to make 
no deduction except from self-evident principles, and to 
affirm nothing but what he clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived, and who blamed all the schoolmen because they 
desired to explain obscure matters by occult qualities, 
should accept a hypothesis more occult than any occult 
quality. What does he understand, I ask, by the union 
of the mind and body ? What clear and distinct con- 
ception has he of thought intimately connected with a 
certain small portion of matter ? I wish that he hnd 
explained this union by its proximate cause. But he 
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conceived the mind to be so distinct from the body that 
he was able to assign no single cause of this union, nor 
of the mind itself, but was obliged to have recourse to 
the cause of the whole universe, that is to say, to God, 
Again, I should like to know how many degrees of 
motion the mind can give to that pineal gland, and with 
how great a power the mind can hold it suspended. For 
I do not understand whether this gland is acted on by 
the mind more slowly or more quickly than by the 
animal spirits, and whether the movements of the pas- 
sions, which we have so closely bound with firm deci- 
sions, might not be separated from them again by bodily 
causes, from which it would follow that although the 
mind had firmly determined to meet danger, and had 
joined to this decision the motion of boldness, the sight 
of the danger might cause the gland to be suspended 
in such a manner that the mind could think of nothing 
but flight. Indeed, since there is no relation between 
the will and motion, so there is no comparison between 
the power or strength of the body and that of the mind, 
and consequently the strength of the body can never 
be determined by the strength of the mind. It is to be 
remembered also that this gland is not found to be so 
situated in the middle of the brain that it can be driven 
about so easily and in so many ways, and that all the 
nerves are not extended to the cavities of the brain. 
Lastly, I omit all that Descartes asserts concerning the 
will and the freedom of the will, since I have shown 
over and over again that it is false. Therefore, inasmuch 
as the power of the mind, as I have shown above, is 
determined by intelligence alone, we shall determine by 
the knowledge of the mind alone the remedies against 
the affects — remedies which every one, I believe, has ex- 
perienced, although there may not have been any accurate 
observation or distinct perception of them, and from 
this knowledge of the mind alone shall we deduce every- 
thing which relates to its blessedness. 
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Axioms. 

1. If two contrary actions be excited in the same 
subject, a change must necessarily take place in both, or 
in one alone, until they cease to be contrary. 

2. The power of an affect is limited by the power of 
its cause, in so far as the essence of the affect is ex- 
plained or limited by the essence of the cause itself. 

This axiom is evident from Prop. 7, pt. 3. 

Prop. I. — As thoughts and the ideas of things are arranged 
and connected in the mind, exactly so are the affec- 
tions of the body or the images of things arranged and 
connected in the body. 

Demonst — The order and connection of ideas is the 
same (Prop. 7, pt. 2) as the order and connection of 
things, and vice versa, the order and connection of things 
is the same (Corol. Props. 6 and 7, pt. 2) as the order and 
connection of ideas. Therefore, as the order and connec- 
tion of ideas in the mind is according to the order and 
connection of the affections of the body (Prop. 1 8, pt. 2), 
it follows, vice versa (Prop. 2, pt. 3), that the order and 
connection of the affections of the body is according to 
the order and connection in the mind of the thoughts and 
ideas of things. — q.e.d. 

Prop. II. — If we detach an emotion of the mind or affect 
from the thought of an external cause and connect it 
with other thoughts, then the love or hatred towards the 
external cause and the fluctuations of the mind which 
arise from these affects will be destroyed. 

Demonst. — T|iat which constitutes the form of love or 
hatred is joy or sorrow, accompanied with the idea of an 
external cause (Defs. 6 and 7 of the Affects). If this idea 
therefore be taken away, the form of love or hatred is also 
removed, and therefore these affects and any others which 
arise from them are destroyed. — Q.E.D. 
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Prop. TIL — An affect which is a passion ceases to be a 
passion as soon as we form a clear and distinct idea 
of it 

Demonst. — An affect which is a passion is a confused 
idea (by the general definition of the Affects). If, there- 
fore, we form a clear and distinct idea of this affect, 
the idea will not be distinguished — except by reason — 
from this affect, in so far as the affect is related to the 
mind alone (Prop. 21, pt. 2, with its Schol.), and there- 
fore (Prop. 3, pt. 3) the affect will cease to be a passion. 

Q.E.D. 

Gorol. — In proportion, then, as we know an affect 
better is it more within our control, and the less does 
the mind suffer from it. 

PPcOP. IV. — There is no affection of the body of which we 
cannot form some clear and distinct conception. 

Demonst. — Those things which are common to all can- 
not be otherwise than adequately conceived (Prop. 38, 
pt. 2), and therefore (Prop. 12, and Lem. 2, following 
Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 2) there is no affection of the body 
of which we cannot form some clear and distinct concep- 
tion. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that there is no affect of which 
we cannot form some clear and distinct conception. For 
an affect is an idea of an affection of the body (by the 
general definition of the Affects), and this idea therefore 
(Prop. 4, pt. 5) must involve some clear and distinct con- 
ception. 

Schol. — Since nothing exists from which some effect 
does not follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), and since we under- 
stand clearly and distinctly everything which follows from 
an idea which is adequate in us (Prop. 40, pt. 2), it is 
a necessary consequence that every one has the power, 
partly at least, if not absolutely, of understanding clearly 
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and distinctly himself and his affects, and consequently 
of bringing it to pass that he suffers less from them. We 
have therefore mainly to strive to acquire a clear and 
distinct knowledge as far as possible of each affect, so 
that the mind may be led to pass from the affect to think 
those things which it perceives clearly and distinctly, and 
with which it is entirely satisfied, and to strive also that 
the affect may be separated from the thought of an 
external cause and connected with true thoughts. Thus 
not only love, hatred, &c, will be destroyed (Prop. 2, 
pt. 5), but also the appetites or desires to which the affect 
gives rise cannot be excessive (Prop. 61, pt. 4). For it 
is above everything to be observed that the appetite by 
which a man is said to act is one and the same appetite 
as that by which he is said to suffer. For example, we 
have shown that human nature is so constituted that every 
one desires that other people should live according to his 
way of thinking (Schol. Prop. 31, pt. 3), a desire which 
in a man who is not guided by reason is a passion which 
is called ambition, and is not very different from pride ; 
while, on the other hand, in a man who lives according 
to the dictates of reason it is an action or virtue which 
is called piety (Schol. 1, Prop. 37, pt. 4, and Demonst. 2 
of the same Prop.) In the same manner, all the appe- 
tites or desires are passions only in ,so far as they arise 
from inadequate ideas, and are classed among the virtues 
whenever they are excited or begotten by adequate ideas; 
for all the desires by which we are determined to any 
action may arise either from adequate or inadequate ideas 
(Prop. 59, pt. 4). To return, therefore, to the point from 
which we set out : there is no remedy within our power 
which can be conceived more excellent for the affects 
than that which consists in a true knowledge of them, 
since the mind possesses no other power than that of 
thinking and forming adequate ideas, as we have shown 
above (Prop. 3, pt. 3). 
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Prop. V. — An a feet towards an object which we do not 
imagine as necessary, possible, or contingent , but which 
we simply imagine, is, other things being equal, the 
greatest of all. 

Demonst. — The affect towards an object which we 
imagine to be free is greater than towards one which is 
necessary (Prop. 49, pt. 3), and consequently still greater 
than towards one which we imagine as possible or con- 
tingent (Prop. 11, pt. 4). But to imagine an object as 
free can be nothing else than to imagine it simply, while 
we know not the causes by which it was determined to 
action. (See SchoL Prop. 35, pt. 2.) An affect, there- 
fore, towards an object which we simply imagine is, other 
things being equal, greater than towards one which we 
imagine as necessary, possible, or contingent, and conse- 
quently greatest of alL — Q.E.D. 

Prop. VI. — In so far as the mind understands all things 
as necessary, so far has it greater power over the 
affects, or suffers less from them. 

Demonst. — The mind understands all things to be 
necessary (Prop. 29, pt. 1), and determined by an infinite 
chain of causes to existence and action (Prop. 28, pt. 1), 
and therefore (Prop. 5, pt. 5) so far enables itself to 
suffer less from the affects which arise from these things, 
and (Prop. 48, pt. 3) to be less affected towards them. 
— Q.E.D. 

Schol. — The more this knowledge that things are 
necessary is applied to individual things which we 
imagine more distinctly and more vividly, the greater is 
this power of the mind over the affects, — a fact to which 
experience also testifies. For we see that sorrow for the 
loss of anything good is diminished if the person who 
has lost it considers that it could not by any possibility 
have been preserved. So also we see that nobody pities 
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an infant because it does not know Low to speak, walk, 
or reason, and lives so many years not conscious, as it 
were, of itself ; but if a number of human beings were 
born adult, and only a few here and there were born 
infants, every one would pity the infants, because we 
should then consider infancy not as a thing natural and 
necessary, but as a defect or fault of nature. Many 
other facts of a similar kind we might observe. 

Prop. VII. — TJie affects which spring from reason or which 
are excited by it are, if time be taken into account, more 
powerful than those which are related to individual 
objects which we contemplate as absent. 

Demonst. — We do not contemplate an object as absent 
by reason of the affect by which we imagine it, but by 
reason of the fact that the body is affected with another 
affect, which excludes the existence of that object (Prop. 
1 7, pt. 2). The affect, therefore, which is related to an 
object which we contemplate as absent, is not of such a 
nature as to overcome the other actions and power of 
man (concerning these things see Prop. 6, pt. 4), but, 
on the contrary, is of such a nature that it can in some 
way be restrained by those affections which exclude the 
existence of its external cause (Prop. 9, pt. 4). But the 
affect which arises from reason is necessarily related to 
the common properties of things (see the definition of 
reason* in Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), which we always con- 
template as present (for nothing can exist which excludes 
their present existence), and which we always imagine 
in the same way (Prop. 38, pt. 2). This affect, there- 
fore, always remains the same, and consequently (Ax. 1, 
pt. 5), the affects which are contrary to it, and which are 
not maintained by their external cause, must more and 
more accommodate themselves to it until they are 110 
longer contrary to it. So far, therefore, the affect which 
springs from reason is the stronger. — q.e.d. 
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Prop. VIII. — Tlie greater the member of the causes which 
simultaneously concur to excite any affect, the greater 
it will be. 

DemonsL — A number of simultaneous causes can do 
more than if they were fewer (Prop. 7, pt. 3), and there- 
fore (Prop. 5 , pt 4) the greater the number of the simul- 
taneous causes by which an affect is excited, the greater 
it is. — Q.E.D. 

SchoL — This proposition is also evident from Ax. 2, 
pt 5. 

Prop. IX. — If we arc affected by an affect which is related 
to many and different causes, which the mind contem- 
plates at the same time with the affect itself we are less 
injured, suffer less from it, and are less affected therefore 
towards each cause than if ice were affected by another 
affect equally great which is related to one cause only 
or to fewer causes, 

Dcmonst. — An affect is bad or injurious only in so far 
as it hinders the mind from thinking (Props. 26 and 
27, pt 4), and therefore that affect by which the mind 
is determined to the contemplation of a number of 
objects at the same time is less injurious than another 
affect equally great which holds the mind in the con- 
templation of one object alone or of a few objects, so 
that it cannot think of others. This is the first thing 
we had to prove. Again, since the essence of the mind, 
that is to say (Prop. 7, pt 3), its power, consists in 
thought alone (Prop. 11, pt. 2), the mind suffers less 
through an affect by which it is determined to the con- 
templation of a number of objects at the same time than 
through an affect equally great which holds it occupied in 
the contemplation of one object alone or of a few objects. 
This is the second thing we had to prove. Finally, 
this affect (Prop. 48, pt. 3), in so far as it is related to 
a number of external causes, is therefore less towards 
each. — 2.E.D. 
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Pkop. X. — So long as we are not agitated by affects which 
are contrary to our nature do we possess the power 
of arranging and connecting the affections of the body 
accwding to the order of the intellect. 

Dcmonst. — The affects which are contrary to our 
nature, that is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), which are evil, 
are evil so far as they hinder the mind from understand- 
ing (Prop. 27, pt. 4). So long, therefore, as we are not 
agitated by affects which are contrary to our nature, so 
long the power of the mind by which it endeavours to 
understand things (Prop. 26, pt. 4) is not hindered, and 
therefore so long does it possess the power of forming 
clear and distinct ideas, and of deducing them the one 
from the other (see Schol. 2, Prop. 40, and Schol. Prop. 
47, pt. 2). So long, consequently (Prop. i 3 pt. 5), do we 
possess the power of arranging and connecting the affec- 
tions of the body according to the order of the intellect. 
Q.E.D. 

Schol. — Through this power of properly arranging and 
connecting the affections of the body we can prevent 
ourselves from being easily affected by evil affects. For 
(Prop. 7, pt. 5) a greater power is required to restrain 
affects which are arranged and connected according to 
the order of the intellect than is required to restrain 
those which are uncertain and unsettled. The best 
thing, therefore, we can do, so long as we lack a perfect 
knowledge of our affects, is to conceive a right rule of life, 
or sure maxims {dogmata) of life, — to commit these latter 
to memory, and constantly to apply them to the particu- 
lar cases which frequently meet us in life, so that our 
imagination may be widely affected by them, and they 
may always be ready to hand. For example, amongst the 
maxims of life we have placed this (see Prop. 46, pt. 4, 
with its Schol.), that hatred is to be conquered by love 
or generosity, and is not to be met with hatred in return. 
But in order that we may always have this prescript 
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of reason in readiness whenever it will be of service, we 
must think over and often meditate upon the common 
injuries inflicted by men, and consider how and in what 
way they may best be repelled by generosity ; for thus 
we shall connect the image of injury with the imagination 
of this maxim, and (Prop. 1 8, pt. 2) it will be at hand 
whenever an injury is offered to us. If we also have at 
hand the law of our own true profit and good which 
follows from mutual friendship and common fellowship, 
and remember that the highest peace of mind arises 
from a right rule of life (Prop. 52, pt. 4), and also that 
man, like other things, acts according to the necessity 
of nature, then the injury or the hatred which usually 
arises from that necessity will occupy but the least part of 
the imagination, and will be easily overcome: or supposing 
that the anger which generally arises from the greatest 
injuries' is not so easily overcome, it will nevertheless be 
overcome, although not without fluctuation of mind, in 
a far shorter space of time than would have been neces- 
sary if we had not possessed those maxims on which we 
had thus meditated beforehand. This is evident from 
Props. 6, 7, and 8, pt. 5. 

Concerning strength of mind, we must reflect in the 
same way for the purpose of getting rid of fear, that is 
to say, we must often enumerate and imagine the com- 
mon dangers of life, and think upon the manner in which 
they can best be avoided and overcome by presence of 
mind and courage. It is to be observed, however, that 
in the ordering of our thoughts and images we must 
always look (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4, and Prop. 59, pt. 3) 
to those qualities which in each thing are good, so that we 
may be determined to action always by an affect of joy. 

For example, if a man sees that he pursues glory too 
eagerly, let him think on its proper use, for what end 
it is to be followed, and by what means it can be 
obtained ; but let him not think* upon its abuse and 
vanity, and on the inconstancy of men and things of this 
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sort, about which no one thinks unless through disease 
of mind; for with such thoughts do those who are 
ambitious greatly torment themselves when they despair 
of obtaining the honours for which they are striving; 
and while they vomit forth rage, wish to be thought 
wise. Indeed it is certain that those covet glory the 
most who are loudest in declaiming against its abuse 
and the vanity of the world. Nor is this a peculiarity 
of the ambitious, but is common to all to whom fortune 
is adverse and who are impotent in mind ; for we see 
that a poor and avaricious man is never weary of speak- 
ing about the abuse of money and the vices of the rich, 
thereby achieving nothing save to torment himself and 
show to others that he is unable to bear with equani- 
mity not only his own poverty but also the wealth of 
others. So also a man who has not been well received 
by his mistress thinks of nothing but the fickleness of 
women, their faithlessness, and their other oft-proclaimed 
failings, — all of which he forgets as soon as he is taken 
into favour by his mistress again. He, therefore, who 
desires to govern his affects and appetites from a love 
of liberty alone will strive as much as v he can to know 
virtues and their causes, and to fill his mind with that 
joy which springs from a true knowledge of them. Least 
of all will he desire to contemplate the vices of men and 
disparage men, or to delight in a false show of liberty. 
He who will diligently observe these things (and they 
are not difficult), and will continue to practise them, will 
assuredly in a short space of time be able for the most 
part to direct his actions in accordance with the com- 
mand of reason. 

Thop. XL — The greater the number of objects to which an 
image is related, the more constant is it, or the more 
frequently does it present itself and the more does it 
occupy the mind. 

DcmonsL — The greater the number of objects to which 
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an image or affect is related, the greater is the number 
of causes by which it can be excited and cherished. All 
these causes the mind contemplates simultaneously by 
means of the affect (by hypothesis), and therefore the 
more constant is the affect, or the more frequently does 
it present itself, and the more does it occupy the mind 
(Prop. 8, pt 5). — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XII. — The linages of things are more easily con- 
nected with those images which are related to things 
which we clearly and distinctly understand than with 
any others. 

Bemonst. — Things which we clearly and distinctly 
understand are either the common properties of things 
or what are deduced from them (see the definition of reason 
in Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 1 1, 
pt. 5) are more frequently excited in us; and therefore 
it is easier for us to contemplate other things together 
with these which we clearly and distinctly understand 
than with any others, and consequently (Prop. 1 8, pt. 2), 
it is easier to connect things with these which we clearly 
and distinctly understand than with any others. 

Prop. XIII. — The greater the number of other things with 
which any image is connected, the more freguently does 
it present itself 

Demonst. — For the greater the number of other things 
with which an image is connected, the greater is the 
number of causes (Prop. 1 8, pt. 2) by which it may be 
excited. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XIV. — The mind can cause all the affections of the 
body or the images of things to be related to the idea 
of God (ideam Dei). 1 

1 See note, p. 24.— Te. 
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Demonst. — There is no affection of the body of which 
the mind cannot form some clear and distinct conception 
(Prop. 4, pt. 5), and therefore (Prop. 15, pt. 1) it can 
cause all the affections of the body to be related to the 
idea of God. — q.e.d. 

Prop. XV. — He who clearly and distinctly understands 
himself and his affects loves God, and loves Him better 
the letter he understands himself and his affects. 

Demonst. — He who clearly and distinctly understands 
himself and his affects rejoices (Prop. 53, pt. 3), and his 
joy is attended with the idea of God (Prop. 14, pt. 5)- 
therefore (Def. 6 of the Affects) he loves God, and (by 
the same reasoning) loves Him better the better he un- 
derstands himself and his affects. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XVI. — This love to God above everything else ought 
to occupy the mind. 

Demonst. — For this love is connected with all the affec- 
tions of the body (Prop. 14, pt. 5), by all of which it is 
cherished (Prop. 1 5, pt. 5), and therefore (Prop. 1 1, pt. 5) 
above everything else ought to occupy the mind. — 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. XVII. — God is free from passions, nor is He affected 
with any affect of joy or sorrow. 

Demonst — All ideas, in so far as they are related to 
God, are true (Prop. 32, pt. 2); that is to say (Def. 4, 
pt. 2), are adequate, and therefore (by the general defini- 
tion of the Affects) God is free from passions. Again, God 
can neither pass to a greater nor to a less perfection 
(Corol. 2, Prop. 20, pt. 1), and therefore (Defs. 2 and 3 
of the Affects) He cannot be affected with any affect of 
joy or sorrow. — Q.E.D. 
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Cowl. — Properly speaking, God loves no one and hates 
no one; for God (Prop. 17, pt. 5) is not affected with 
any affect of joy or sorrow, and consequently (Defs. 6 and 
7 of the Affects) He neither loves nor hates any one. 

Prop. XYIII. — No one can hate God. 

Demonst. — The idea of God which is in us is adequate 
and perfect (Props. 46 and 47, pt. 2), and therefore in 
so far as we contemplate God do we act (Prop. 3, pt. 3), 
and consequently (Prop. 59, pt. 3) no sorrow can exist 
with the accompanying idea of God ; that is to say (Def. 
7 of the Affects), no one can hate God. — q.e.d. 

Corel. — Love to God cannot be turned into hatred. 

Schol. — But some may object, that if we understand 
God to be the cause of all things, we do for that very 
reason consider Him to be the cause of sorrow. But 
I reply, that in so far as we understand the causes of 
sorrow, it ceases to be a passion (Prop. 3, pt. 5), that 
is to say (Prop. 59, pt. 3), it ceases to be sorrow; and 
therefore in so far as we understand God to be the cause 
of sorrow do we rejoice. 

Prop. XIX. — Re who loves God cannot strive that God shmdd 
love him in return. 

Demonst. — If a man were to strive after this, he would 
desire (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 5) that God, whom he loves, 
should not be God, and consequently (Prop. 1 9, pt. 3) he 
would desire to be sad, which (Prop. 28, pt. 3) is absurd. 
Therefore he who loves God, &c. — q.rd. 

Prop. XX. — This love to God cannot be defiled either by the 
affect of envy or jealousy , but is the more strengthened 
the more people we imagine to be connected with God by 
the same bond of love. 

Demonst. — This love to God is the highest good which 
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we can seek according to the dictate of reason (Prop. 2 8, 
pt. 4) ; is common to all men (Prop. 36, pt. 4) ; and we 
desire that all may enjoy it (Prop. 37, pt. 4). It cannot, 
therefore (Def. 2 3 of the Affects), be sullied by the affect 
of envy, nor (Prop. 18, pt. 5, and Def. of Jealousy in 
Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 3) by that of jealousy, but, on the 
contrary (Prop. 31, pt. 3), it must be the more strength- 
ened the more people we imagine to rejoice in it — 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. — It is possible to show in the same manner that 
there is no affect directly contrary to this love and able 
to destroy it, and so we may conclude that this love to 
God is the most constant of all the affects, and that, in 
so far as it is related to the body, it cannot be destroyed 
unless with the body itself. What its nature is, in so far 
as it is related to the mind alone, we shall see hereafter. 

I have, in what has preceded, included all the remedies 
for the affects, that is to say, everything which the mind, 
considered in itself alone, can do against them. It 
appears therefrom that the power of the mind over the 
affects consists — 

1. In the knowledge itself of the affects. (See Schol. 
Prop. 4, pt. 5.) 

2. In the separation by the mind of the affects from 
the thought of an external cause, which we imagine con- 
fusedly. (See Prop. 2, pt. 5, and Schol. Prop. 4, pt. 5.) 

3. In duration, in which the affections which are re- 
lated to objects we understand surpass those related to 
objects conceived in a mutilated or confused manner. 
(Prop. 7, pt. 5.) 

4. In the multitude of causes by which the affections 
which are related to the common properties of things or 
to God are nourished. (Props. 9 and 1 1, pt. 5.) 

5. In the order in which the mind can arrange its 
affects and connect them one with the other. (Schol. Prop. 
10, pt. 5, and see also Props. 12, 13, and 14, pt. 5.) 

But that this power of the mind oyer the affects may 
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be better understood, it is to be carefully observed that 
we call the affects great when we compare the affect of 
one man with that of another, and see that one man is 
agitated more than another by the same affect, or when 
we compare the affects of one and the same man with 
one another, and discover that he is affected or moved 
more by one affect than by another. 

For (Prop. 5, pt. 4) the power of any affect is limited 
by the power of the external cause as compared with our 
own power. But the power of the mind is limited solely 
by knowledge, whilst impotence or passion is estimated 
solely by privation of knowledge, or, in other words, by 
that through which ideas are called inadequate ; and it 
therefore follows that that mind suffers the most whose 
largest part consists of inadequate ideas, so that it is 
distinguished rather by what it suffers than by what it 
does, while, on the contrary, that mind acts the most 
whose largest part consists of adequate ideas, so that 
although it may possess as many inadequate ideas as the 
first, it is nevertheless distinguished rather by those which 
belong to human virtue than by those which are a sign 
of human impotence. Again, it is to be observed that 
our sorrows and misfortunes mainly proceed from too 
much love towards an object which is subject to many 
changes, and which we can never possess. For no one 
is troubled or anxious about any object he does not love, 
neither do wrongs, suspicions, hatreds, &c., arise except 
from love towards objects of which no one can be truly 
the possessor. 

From all this we easily conceive what is the power 
which clear and distinct knowledge, and especially that 
third kind of knowledge (see Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 2) 
whose foundation is the knowledge itself of God, possesses 
over the affects ; the power, namely, by which it is able, 
in so far as they are passions, if not actually to destroy 
them (see Prop. 3, pt. 5, with the Schol. to Prop. 4, pt. 
5), at least to make them constitute the smallest part of 
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the mind (see Prop. 14, pt. 5). Moreover, it begets a 
love towards an immutable and eternal object (see Prop. 
1 S> pt« 5) of which we are really partakers (see Prop. 45, 
pt. 2) ; a love which therefore cannot be vitiated by the 
defects which are in common love, but .which can always 
become greater and greater (Prop. 15, pt. 5), occupy the 
largest part of the mind (Prop. 16, pt. 5), and thoroughly 
affect it. 

I have now concluded all that I had to say relating to 
this present life. For any one who will attend to what 
has been urged in this scholium, and to the definition of 
the mind and its affects, and to Props. 1 and 3, pt. 3, 
will easily be able to see the truth of what I said in the 
beginning of the scholium, that in these few words all 
the remedies for the affects are comprehended. It is 
time, therefore, that I should now pass to the considera- 
tion of those matters which appertain to the duration of 
the mind without relation to the body. 

Prop., XXI. — The mind can imagine nothing, nor can it 
recollect anything that is 'past, except while the hochj 
exists, 

Demonst. — The mind does not express the actual exist- 
ence of its body, nor does it conceive as actual the affec- 
tions of the body, except while the body exists (Corol. 
Prop. 8, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 26, pt. 2) it 
conceives no body as actually existing except while its 
own body exists. It can therefore imagine nothing (see 
the definition of Imagination in Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), 
nor can it recollect anything that is past, except while the 
body exists (see the definition of Memory in Schol. Prop. 
1 8, pt. 2). — q.e,d. . 

Pjiop. XXII. — In God, nevertheless, there necessarily exists 
an idea which expresses the essence of this or that human 
body under the form of eternity. 
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Demonst. — God is not only the cause of the existence 
of this or that human body, but also of its essence (Prop. 
25, pt. 1), which therefore must necessarily be conceived 
through the essence of God itself (Ax. 4, pt. 1) and by 
a certain eternal necessity (Prop. 16, pt. 1). This con- 
ception, moreover, must necessarily exist in God (Prop. 
3, pt. 2). — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXIII. — The human mind cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the body, but something of it remains 
which is eternal. 

Demonst. — In God there necessarily exists a concep- 
tion or idea which expresses the essence of the human 
body (Prop. 22, pt. 5). This conception or idea is there- 
fore necessarily something which pertains to the essence 
of the human mind (Prop. 13, pt. 2). But we ascribe to 
the human mind no duration which can be limited by 
time, unless in so far as it expresses the actual existence 
of the body, which is explained through duration, and 
which can be limited by time, that is to say (Corol. 
Prop. 8, pt. 2), we cannot ascribe duration to the mind 
except while the body exists. 

But nevertheless, since this something is that which 
is conceived by a certain eternal necessity through the 
essence itself of God (Prop. 22, pt. 5), this something 
which pertains to the essence of the mind will necessarily 
be eternal. — Q.E.D. 

Sclwl. — This idea which expresses the essence of the 
body under the form of eternity is, as we have said, a 
certain mode of thought which pertains to the essence of 
the mind, and is necessarily eternal. It is impossible, 
nevertheless, that we should recollect that we existed 
before the body, because there are no traces of any such 
existence in the body, and also because eternity cannot 
be defined by time, or have any relationship to it. Never- 
theless we feel and know by experience that we are 
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eternal. For the mind is no less sensible of those things 
which it conceives through intelligence than of those 
which it remembers, for demonstrations are the eyes of 
the mind by which it sees and observes things. 

Although, therefore, we do not recollect that we existed 
before the body, we feel that our mind, in so far as it 
involves the essence of the body under the form of eternity, 
is eternal, and that this existence of the mind cannot 
be limited by time nor explained by duration. Only in 
so far, therefore, as it involves the actual existence of 
the body can the mind be said to possess duration, and 
its existence be limited by a fixed time, and so far only 
has it the power of determining the existence of things 
in time, and of conceiving them under the form of dura- 
tion. 

Prop. XXIV. — The more we understand individual objects, 
the more we understand God. 

Demonst. — This is evident from Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1. 

Prop. XXV. — Tlie highest effort of the mind and its highest 
virtue is to understand things by the third kind of 
hnoivledge. 

Demonst. — The third kind of knowledge proceeds from 
an adequate idea of certain attributes of God to an 
adequate knowledge of the essence of things (see its 
definition in Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2) ; and the more we 
understand things in this manner (Prop. 24, pt. 5), the 
more we understand God; and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 4) 
the highest virtue of the mind, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 
4), the power or nature of the mind, or (Prop. 7, pt. 3) 
its highest effort, is to understand things by the third 
kind of knowledge. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXVI. — TJie letter the mind is adapted to under- 
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stand things by the third kind of knoxdedge, the more 
it desires to understand them by this kind of know- 
ledge. 

Demonst. — This is evident; for in so far as we con- 
ceive the mind to be adapted to understand things by 
this kind of knowledge, do we conceive it to be deter- 
mined to understand things by this kind of knowledge, 
and consequently (Def. 1 of the Affects) the better the 
mind is adapted to this way of understanding things, the 
more it desires it. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXVII. — From this third kind of knoxdedge arises 
the highest 'possible peace of mind. 

Demonst. — The highest virtue of the mind is to know 
God (Prop. 28, pi 4), or to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge (Prop. 25, pt. 5). This virtue 
is greater the more the mind knows things by this kind 
of knowledge (Prop. 24, pt. 5), and therefore he who 
knows things by this kind of knowledge passes to the 
highest human perfection, and consequently (Def. 2 of 
the Affects) is affected with the highest joy, which is 
accompanied with the idea of himself and his own virtue 
(Prop. 43, pt. 2); and therefore (Def. 25 of the Affects) 
from this kind of knowledge arises the highest possible 
peace of mind. — Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXYIII. — The effort or the desire to know things by 
the third kind of knoxdedge cannot arise from the first 
kind, but may arise from the second kind of knowledge. 

Demonst. — This proposition is self-evident ; for every- 
thing that we clearly and distinctly understand, we 
understand either through itself or through something 
which is conceived through itself ; or, in other words, 
ideas which are clear and distinct in us, or which are 
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rQlated to the third kind of knowledge (Schol. 2, Prop. 40, 
pt. 2), cannot follow from mutilated and confused ideas, 
which (by the same scholium) are related to the first 
kind of knowledge, but from adequate ideas, that is to 
say (by the same scholium), from the second and third 
kinds of knowledge. Therefore (Def. 1 of the Affects) 
the desire of knowing things by the third kind of know- 
ledge cannot arise from the first kind, but may arise 
from the second. — Q.E.D. 

Pkop. XXIX. — Every tiling which the mind understands 
under the form of eternity, it understands not because 
it conceives the present actual existence of the body, but 
because it conceives the essence of the body under the form 
of eternity. 

DcmonsL — In so far as the mind conceives the present 
existence of its body does it conceive duration which 
can be determined in time, and so far only has it the 
power of conceiving things in relation to time (Prop. 21, 
pt. 5, and Prop. 26, pt. 2). But eternity cannot be 
explained by duration (Def. 8, pt. 1, and its explanation) ; 
therefore the mind so far has not the power of conceiv- 
ing things under the form of eternity : but because it is 
the nature of reason to conceive things under the form 
of eternity (Corol. 2, Prop. 44, pt. 2), and because it also 
pertains to the nature of the mind to conceive the essence 
of the' body under the form of eternity (Prop. 23, pt. 5), 
and excepting these two things nothing else pertains to 
the nature of the mind (Prop. 13, pt. 2), therefore this 
power of conceiving tilings under the form of eternity 
does not pertain to the mind except in so far as it con- 
ceives the essence of the body under the form of eternity. 

Q.E.D. 

Schol — Things are conceived by us as actual in two 
ways ; either in so far as we conceive them to exist with 
relation to a fixed time and place, or in so far as we 
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conceive them to be contained in God, and to follow from 
the necessity of the divine nature. But those things 
which are conceived in this second way as true or real 
we conceive under the form of eternity, and their ideas 
involve the eternal and infinite essence of God, as we 
have shown in Prop. 45, pt. 2, to the scholium of which 
proposition the reader is also referred. 

PnOP. XXX. — Our mind, in so far as it knoivs itself and 
the body under the form of eternity, necessarily has a 
knowledge of God, and knows that it is in God and is 
conceived through Him. 

Bemonst. — Eternity is the very essence of God, in so 
far as that essence involves necessary existence (Def. 8, 
pt. 1). To conceive things therefore under the form of 
eternity, is to conceive them in so far as they are con- 
ceived through the essence of God as actually existing 
things, or in so far as through the essence of God they 
involve existence. Therefore our mind, in so far as it 
conceives itself and its body under the form of eternity, 
necessarily has a knowledge of God, and knows, &c. 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. XXXI. — The third kind of knowledge depends upon 
the mind as its formal cause, in so far as the mind itself 
is eternal. 

Demonst. — The mind conceives nothing under the 
form of eternity, unless in so far as it conceives the 
essence of its body under the form of eternity (Prop. 29, 
pt. 5), that is to say (Props. 21 and 23, pt. 5), unless in 
so far as it is eternal. Therefore (Prop. 30, pt. 5) in so 
far as the mind is eternal it has a knowledge of God, 
which is necessarily adequate (Prop. 46, pt. 2), and there- 
fore in so far as it is eternal it is fitted to know all those 

s 
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things which can follow from this knowledge of God 
(Prop. 40, pt. 2), that is to say, it is fitted to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge (see the definition of this 
kind of knowledge in Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), of which 
(Def. 1, pt, 3), in so far as the mind is eternal, it is the 
adequate or formal cause. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — As each person therefore becomes stronger in 
this kind of knowledge, the more is he conscious of him- 
self and of God ; that is to say, the more perfect and the 
happier he is, a truth which will still more clearly appear 
from what follows. Here, however, it is to be observed, 
that although we are now certain that the mind is eternal 
in so far as it conceives things under the form of eternity, 
yet, in order that what we wish to prove may be more 
easily explained and better understood, we shall consider 
the mind, as we have hitherto done, as if it had just 
begun to be, and had just begun to understand things 
under the form of eternity. This we can do without 
any risk of error, provided only we are careful to conclude 
nothing except from clear premisses. 

Pkop. XXXII. — In whatever we understand by the third 
kind of knowledge we delight, and our delight is accom- 
panied with the idea of God as its cause. 

Demonst. — Prom this kind of knowledge arises the 
highest possible peace of mind, that is to say (Def. 2 5 of 
the Affects), the highest joy, attended moreover with the 
idea of one's self (Prop. 27, pt. 5), and consequently 
(Prop. 30, pt. s) attended with the idea of God as its 
cause. — q.e.d. 

Corol. — From the third kind of knowledge necessarily 
springs the intellectual love of God. For from this kind 
of knowledge arises (Prop. 32, pt. 5) joy attended with 
the idea of God as its cause, that is to say (Def. 6 of the 
Affects), the love of God, not in so far as we imagine Him 
as present (Prop. 29, pt. 5), but in so far as we under- 
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stand that He is eternal; and that is what I call the 
intellectual love of God. 

Prop. XXXIII. — The intellectual love of God xchich arises 
from the third kind of knowledge is eternal. 

DemoiisL — The third kind of knowledge (Prop. 31, 
pt. 5, and Ax. 3, pt. 1) is eternal, and therefore (by the 
same axiom) the love which springs from it is necessarily 
eternal. — q.e.b. 

Schol. — Although this love to God has no beginning 
(Prop. 33, pt. 5), it nevertheless has all the perfections 
of love, just as if it had originated ; — as we supposed in 
the corollary of Prop. 32, pt. 5. Xor is there here any 
difference, excepting that the mind has eternally possessed 
these same perfections which we imagined as now accruing 
to it, and has possessed them with the accompanying 
idea of God as the eternal cause. And if joy consist in 
the passage to a greater perfection, blessedness must 
indeed consist in this, that the mind is endowed with 
perfection itself. 

Prop. XXX IV. — The mind is subject to affects tahich are 
related to passions only so long as the body exists. 

Demonst. — An imagination is an idea by which the mind 
contemplates any object as present (see its definition in 
Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2). This idea nevertheless indicates 
the present constitution of the human body rather than 
the nature of the external object (Corol. 2, Prop. 1 6, pt. 
2). An affect, therefore (by the general definition of the 
Affects), is an imagination in so far as it indicates the 
present constitution of the body, and therefore (Prop. 21, 
pt. 5) the mind, only so long as the body exists, is sub- 
ject to affects which are related to passions. — Q.E.D. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that no love except intel- 
lectual love is eternal. 
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SchoL — If we look at the common opinion of men, we 
shall see that they are indeed conscious of the eternity 
of their minds, but they confound it with duration, and 
attribute it to imagination or memory, which they believe 
remain after death. 

Ppop. XXXV. — God loves Himself with an infinite intellec- 
tual love. 

God is absolutely infinite (Def. 6, pt. i), that is to say 
(Def. 6, pt. 2), the nature of God delights in infinite 
perfection accompanied (Prop. 3, pt. 2) with the idea of 
Himself, that is to say (Prop. 1 1, and Def. 1, pt. 1), with 
the idea of Himself as cause, and this is what, in Gorol. 
Prop. 32, pt. 5, we have called intellectual love. 

Prop. XXXVI. — The intellectual love of the mind towards 
God is the very love with which He loves Himself not 
in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He can be 
explained through the essence of the human mind con- 
sidered under the form of eternity ; that is to say } the 
» intellectual love of the mind towards God is part of the 
infinite love with which God loves Himself 

Demonst. — This love of the mind must be related to 
the actions of the mind (Corol. Prop. 32, pt. 5, and 
Prop. 3, pt. 3), and it is therefore an action by which the 
mind contemplates itself; and which is accompanied 
with the idea of God as cause (Prop. 32, pt. 5, with the 
Corol.); that is to say (Corol. Prop. 25, pt, 1, and Corol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 2), it is an action, by whicli God, in so 
far as He can be explained by the human mind, con- 
templates Himself, the action being accompanied with 
the idea of Himself; and therefore (Prop. 35, pt, 5), this 
love of the mind is part of the infinite love with which 
God loves Himself. — q.e.d. 

Corol. — Hence it follows that God, in so far as He 
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loves Himself, loves men, and consequently that the love 
of God towards men and the intellectual love of the 
mind towards God are one and the same thing. 

Schol. — Hence we clearly understand that our salva- 
tion, or blessedness, or liberty consists in a constant and 
eternal love towards God, or in the love of God to- 
wards men. This love or blessedness is called Glory in 
the sacred writings, and not without reason. For whether 
it be related to God or to the mind, it may properly be 
called repose of mind, which (Defs. 25 and 30 of the 
Affects) is, in truth, not distinguished from glory. For 
in so far as it is related to God, it is (Prop. 35, pt. 5) 
joy (granting that it is allowable to use this word), 
accompanied with the idea of Himself, and it is the same 
thing when it is related to the mind (Prop. 27, pt. 5). 
Again, since the essence of our mind consists in know- 
ledge alone, whose beginning and foundation is God 
(Prop. 15, pt. 1, and Schol. Prop. 47, pt 2), it is clear 
to us in what manner and by what method our mind, 
with regard both to essence and existence, follows from 
the divine nature, and continually depends upon God. 
I thought it worth while for me to notice this here, in 
order that I might show, by this example, what that 
knowledge of individual objects which I have called 
intuitive or of the third kind (Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2) 
is able to do, and how much more potent it is than the 
universal knowledge, which I have called knowledge of 
the second kind. For although I have shown generally 
in the First Part that all things, and consequently also 
the human mind, depend upon God both with regard to 
existence and essence, yet that demonstration, although 
legitimate, and placed beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
does not, nevertheless, so affect our mind as a proof from 
the essence itself of any individual object which we say 
depends upon God. 
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Prop. XXXVII. — There is nothing in nature which is 
contrary to this intellectual love, or which can negate it 

This intellectual love necessarily follows from the 
nature of the mind, in so far as it is considered, through 
the nature of God, as an eternal truth (Props. 33 and 
2 9> pk 5)» If there were anything, therefore, contrary 
to this love, it would be contrary to the truth, and con- 
sequently whatever might be able to negate this love 
would be able to make the true false, which (as is self- 
evident) is absurd. There exists, therefore, nothing in 
nature, &c. — q.e.d. 

Schol — The axiom of the Fourth Part refers only to 
individual objects, in so far as they are considered in 
relation to a fixed time and place. This, I believe, no 
one can doubt. 

Prop. XXXVIII. — The more objects the mind understands 
by the second and third hinds of knowledge, the less it 
suffers from those affects tvhich arc evil, and the less 
it fears death. 

Bcmonst. — The essence of the mind consists in know- 
ledge (Prop. 11, pt. 2). The more things, therefore, the 
mind knows by the second and third kinds of knowledge, 
the greater is that part which abides (Props. 29 and 23, 
pt. 5), and consequently (Prop. 37, pt. 5) the greater 
is that' part which is not touched by affects which are 
contrary to our nature, that is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), 
which are evil. The more things, therefore, the mind 
understands by the second and third kinds of knowledge, 
the greater is that part which remains unharmed, and 
the less consequently does it suffer from the affects. 

Schol. — We are thus enabled to understand that which 
I touched upon in Schol. Prop. 39, pt. 4, and which I 
promised to explain in this part, namely, that death is 
by so much the less injurious to us as the clear and 
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distinct knowledge of the mind is greater, and consequently 
as the mind loves God more. Again, since (Prop. 27, 
pt. 5) from the third kind of knowledge there arises the 
highest possible peace, it follows that it is possible for 
the human mind to be of such a nature that that part 
of it which we have shown perishes with its body 
(Prop. 21, pt. 5), in comparison with the part of it 
which remains, is of no consequence. But more fully 
upon this subject presently. 

Prop. XXXIX. — He who possesses a body fit for many things 
ptossesscs a mind of which the greater part is eternal. 

Demonst. — He who possesses a body fitted for doing 
many things is least of all agitated by those affects 
which are evil (Prop. 38, pt. 4), that is to say (Prop. 30, 
pt. 4), by affects which are contrary to our nature, and 
therefore (Prop. 10, "pt. 5) he possesses the power of 
arranging and connecting the affections of the body 
according to the order of the intellect, and consequently 
(Prop. 14, pt. 5) of causing all the affections of the body 
to be related to the idea of God (Prop. 15, pt. 5); in 
consequence of which he is affected with a love to God, 
which (Prop. 16, pt. 5) must occupy or form the 
greatest part of his mind, and therefore (Prop. 33, pt. 5) 
he possesses a mind of which the greatest part is eternal. 

SehoL — Inasmuch as human bodies are fit for many 
things, we cannot doubt the possibility of their possessing 
such a nature that they may be related to minds which 
have a large knowledge of themselves and of God, and 
whose greatest or principal part is eternal, so that they 
scarcely fear death. To understand this more clearly, 
it is to be here considered that we live in constant 
change, and that according as we change for the better 
or the worse we are called happy or unhappy. For he 
who passes from infancy or childhood to death is called 
unhappy, and, on the other hand, we consider ourselves 
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happy if we can pass through the whole period of life 
with a sound mind in a sound body. Moreover, he who, 
like an infant or child, possesses a body fit for very few 
things, and almost altogether dependent on external causes, 
has a mind which, considered in itself alone, is almost 
entirely unconscious of itself, of God, and of objects. On 
the other hand, he who possesses a body fit for many 
things possesses a mind which, considered in itself alone, 
is largely conscious of itself, of God, and of objects. In 
this life, therefore, it is our chief endeavour to change 
the body of infancy, so far as its nature permits and is 
conducive thereto, into another body which is fitted for 
many things, and which is related to a mind conscious 
as much as possible of itself, of God, and of objects ; so 
that everything which is related to its memory or imagina- 
tion, in comparison with the intellect is scarcely of any 
moment, as I have already said in the scholium of the 
preceding proposition. 

Pkop. XL. — The more perfection a thing possesses, the more 
it acts and the less it suffers, and conversely the more it 
• acts the more perfect it is. - 

Demonst. — The more perfect a thing is, the more reality 
it possesses (Def. 6, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 3, 
pt. 3, with the Schol.) the more it acts and the less it 
suffers. Inversely also it may be demonstrated in the 
same wa*y that the more a thing acts the more perfect 
it is. — Q.E.D. 

Cowl — Hence it follows that that part of the mind 
which abides, whether great or small, is more perfect than 
the other part. Eor the part of the mind which is eternal 
(Props. 23 and 29, pt. 5) is the intellect, through which 
alone we are said to act (Prop. 3, pt. 3), but that part 
which, as we have shown, perishes, is the imagination 
itself (Prop. 21, pt. 5), through which alone we are said 
to suffer (Prop. 3, pt. 3, and the general definition of the 
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affects). Therefore (Prop. 40, pt. 5) that part which 
abides, whether great or small, is more perfect than the 
latter. — q.e.d. 

Schol. — These are the things 1 proposed to prove con- 
cerning the mind, in so far as it is considered without 
relation to the existence of the body, and from these, 
taken together with Prop. 21, pt. 1, and other proposi- 
tions, it is evident that our mind, in so far as it under- 
stands, is an eternal mode of thought, which is determined 
by another eternal mode of thought, and this again by 
another, and so on ad infinitum, so that all taken together 
form the eternal and infinite intellect of God. 

Prop. XLT. — Even if we did not Mow that our mind is 
eternal, we should still consider as of primary import- 
ance Piety and Religion, and absolutely everything 
which in the Fourth Part we have shoivn to Ic related 
to strength of mind and generosity. 

Dcmonst. — The primary and sole foundation of virtue 
or of the proper conduct of life (by Corol. Prop. 22, and 
Prop. 24, pt. 4) is to seek our own profit. But in order 
to determine what reason prescribes as profitable, we 
had no regard to the eternity of the mind, which we did 
not recognise till we came to the Fifth Part. Therefore, 
although we were at that time ignorant that the mind 
is eternal, we considered as of primary importance those 
things which we have shown are related to strength of 
mind and generosity ; and therefore, even if we were npw 
ignorant of the eternity of the mind, we should consider 
those commands of reason as of primary importance. — Q.E.B. 

Schol. — The creed of the multitude seems to be 
different from this; for most persons seem to believe 
that they are free in so far as it is allowed them to obey 
their lusts, and that they give up a portion of their 
rights, in so far as they are bound to live according to 
the commands of divine law. Piety, therefore, and 
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religion, and absolutely all those things that are related 
to greatness of soul, they believe to be burdens which 
they hope to be able to lay aside after death ; hoping also 
to receive some reward for their bondage, that is to say, 
for their piety and religion. It is not merely this hope, 
however, but also and chiefly fear of dreadful punish- 
ments after death, by which they are induced to live 
according to the commands of divine law, that is to say, 
as far as their feebleness and impotent mind will permit ; 
and if this hope and fear were not present to them, but 
if they, on the contrary, believed that minds perish with 
the body, and that there is no prolongation of life for 
miserable creatures exhausted with the burden of their 
piety, they would return to ways of their own liking ; 
they would prefer to let everything be controlled by their 
own passions, and to obey fortune rather than themselves. 

This seems to me as absurd as if a man, because he 
does not believe that he will be able to feed his body 
with good food to all eternity, should desire to satiate 
himself with poisonous and deadly drugs ; or as if, be- 
cause he sees that the mind is not eternal or immortal, 
he should therefore prefer to be mad and to live without 
reason, — absurdities so great that they scarcely deserve to 
be repeated. 

Peop. XLII. — Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but is 
virtue itself; nor do we delight in blessedness because 
we restrain our lusts ; hit, on the contrary, because toe 
delight in it, therefore are we able to restrain them. 

Demonst — Blessedness consists in love towards God 
(Prop. 36, pt. 5, and its Schol.), which arises from the 
third kind of knowledge (Corol. Prop. 32, pt. 5), and this 
love, therefore (Props. 59 and 3, pt. 3), must be related 
to the mind in so far as it acts. Blessedness, therefore 
(Def. 8, pt. 4), is virtue itself, which was the first thing 
to be proved. Again, the more the mind delights in this 
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divine love or blessedness, the more it understands (Prop. 
32, pt. 5), that is to say (Corol. Prop. 3, pt. 5), the 
greater is the power it has over its affects, and (Prop. 38, 
pt. 5) the less it suffers from affects which are evil. 
Therefore, it is because the mind delights in this divine 
love or blessedness that it possesses the power of restrain- 
ing the lusts ; and because the power of man to restrain 
the affects is in the intellect alone, no one, therefore, 
delights in blessedness because he has restrained his affects, 
but, on the contrary, the power of restraining his lusts 
springs from blessedness itself. — q.e.d. 

Sclwl. — I have finished everything I wished to explain 
concerning the power of the mind over the affects and 
concerning its liberty. From what has been said we see 
what is the strength of the wise man, and how much he 
surpasses the ignorant who is driven forward by lust 
alone. For the ignorant man is not only agitated by 
external causes in many ways, and never enjoys true 
peace of soul, but lives also ignorant, as it were, both of 
God and of things, and as soon as he ceases to suffer ceases 
also to be. On the other hand, the wise man, in so far 
as he is considered as such, is scarcely ever moved in his 
mind, but, being conscious by a certain eternal necessity 
of himself, of God, and of things, never ceases to be, and 
always enjoys true peace of souL If the way which, as I 
have shown, leads hither seem very difficult, it can never- 
theless be found. It must indeed be difficult since it is 
so seldom discovered ; for if salvation lay ready to hand 
and could be discovered without great labour, how could 
it be possible that it should be neglected almost by every- 
body ? But all noble things are as difficult as they are 
rare. 
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Absent, affects related to absent | 

objects, 258. 
Action, power of, cause of joy, 151, 

152, I5& 

connection with adequate ideas, 

106, 107, 112, 241, 256, 267. 

definition, 106, 24 1. 

determined by reason always 

good, 241. 

increase or diminution of, 106. 

is perfection, 280. 

not determined by reason may 

be good or evil, 241. 
Actions, contrary, in same subject, 

254. 

or passions, order in mind and 

body the same, 10S. 

Adequate cause, definition, 106. 

idea, definition, 48. 

Affability, its nature, 246. 

Affect able to surpass action, 1S5. 

active, relation to joy or de- 
sire, 15S. 

animal, 157. 

— arrangement and connection of 
affect*, 266. 

clear idea and knowledge of it, 

255, 256, 26j, 266. 

contrary, definition, I So. 

correspondence with object, 

definition, 106, 1 74. 

detachment from thought of 

external cause, 254, 266. 

— differs according to essence of 
person, 156. 

duration of, 258, 266. 

excited by numbers of simul- 
taneous causes, 259. 

guidance by, as compared with 

that by reason, 234. 

imagination of cause of, as pre- 
sent, 1S7. 



Affect, mind's power over, 257, 260, 

262, 266, 267. 

necessity of cause, 105, 226. 

obstinate cb'nging of, 1S5, 216. 

power of it limited by its cause, 

254- 

related to many causes, 259, 

266. 

remedies for affects, 266. 

restraint or removal of, 1S5, 

1 86, 190, 260. 

strength of, on what depen- 
dent, 1S7. 

towards past, present, or future 

object, 181. 

Affections, bodily, arrargement ac- 
cording to order of intellect, 260, 
266. 

bodily, 'clear idea and know- 
ledge of them, 25 5. 

bodily, correspondence of them 

with thoughts^ 254. 

bodily, relation to idea of God, 

26 3- 

Affirmation in the mind involved in 

the idea, 95. 
Agreement caused by conformity to 

reason, 204, 

prevented by passions, 202. 

with our nature is good, 201, 

202, 204. 

Ambition, definition, 131, 133, 156, 
172. 

Anger, definition, 141, 1 7 1. 

repayment of it by love, 21S. 

Antipathy, definition, 120. 
Appetite by which we act same as 
that by which we suffer, 256. 

definition, 115. 

governance of it, 262. 

same as end, 181. 

Astonishment, definition, 150, 162. 
Attribute, definition, I. 
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Attributes of substance, each must 
be conceived through itself, 8. 

distinct do not constitute dif- 
ferent substances, 8. 

Audacity, definition, 149, 172. 

Avarice, definition, 156, 173. 

Aversion, definition, 164. 

Baseness, definition, 209. 
Beauty, explanation, 43, 44. 

prejudice concerning, 39. 

Being, infinite thinking, 49. 

of things, mode in which it 

follows from God, 52. 

origin of the term, 85. 

Belief, connection with hope and 

fear, 147. 
Benevolence, definition, 130, 171. 
Blame, origin of notion, 43, 131. 

prejudice concerning, 39. 

Blessedness, definition, 241, 275, 

277. 

not reward of virtue, but vir- 
tue itself, 282. 

Bodies, agreement, 61. 

determination, 61, 62. 

hard and soft, meaning of 

terms, 63. 

how distinguished, 61. 

in motion or at rest, 61. 

mode of motion, 61. 

union, 63. 

Body, affected in. many ways, 48 
212. 

composite, retention of nature, 

64,65. 

definition, 47. 

constitution, 67. 

idea of, involves essence of 

God, 92. 

imagination of it, 76. 

knowledge of it, 75, 76, 78. 

modes of its affection, 62. 

perception of it, 48, 67> 76* 

reflection of motion, 63. 

human, affections by external 

bodies, 67, 68, 70, 75, 76, 77, 212, 

247, 279. 

human, capable of affection 

and suffering change, 106. 
human, capacity of affecting 

bodies, 212, 247, 279. 

human, changes of, 213. 

human, community with other 

bodies, 84. 
human, death of it terminates 

passion, 27$. 



Body, human, determination by 

external body, 66. 
human, determination by mind 

of body, and of body by mind, 

108, 109, no, in, 112. 
human, existence of, cannot be 

excluded by the mind, 1 16, 117. 
* human, fitness for many things, 

279. • 

human, idea of it exists in 

God, 268. 
human, inadequate idea of its 

duration, 79. 
human, increase in its power 

of action, 106, 116, 118. 
human, individuals composing 

it, 66. 

human is composite, 65, 66. 

human, knowledge of it, 76. 

human, knowledge of its parts, 

74- 

human, knowledge of its exis- 
tence, 71. 

human, knowledge or concep- 
tion of it under form of eternity, 
268, 269, 270, 272, 273, 276. 

human, mind not absolutely 

destroyed with it, 269. 

human, moves external bodies, 

66. 

human, object of the human 

mind, 59. 

human, order of actions, &c. 

same as in mind, 108. 

human; perception of it by the 

mind, 58, 59, 67, 73, 74, 7& 

human, preservation, 66, 247. 

human, simultaneous affec- 
tions, 70. 

human, union with mind, 60, 

72, 73, 251, 252, 253, 268, 269. 

human, ways in which it can 

be disposed, 66. 

Bondage, definition, 176. 

Bravery, definition, 149. 

Brutes, man's rights over, 209. 

Cause, adequate, definition, 106. 

determinate, effect follows, 2. 

determination by other causes, 

28. 

external alone can destroy a 

thing, 113. 

inadequate, definition, 106. 

knowledge of, 2. 

Cause of itself, definition, 1. 
I Causes, connection of, 54, 55. 
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Causes, external limit perseverance 

in being, 183. 
Certitude something positive, 97. 
Change necessary to man, 183, 2S0. 
Changeableness caused by passions, 

203. 

Chastity not an affect, 156. 
Cheerfulness always good, 2 1 4. 

definition, 117. 

rarity of, 216. 

Cicero quoted, 172. 

Citizens, definition, 211. 

Class, love of a class or nation, 145. 

Cold, explanation of action, 43. 

Commiseration, definition, 125, 129, 

Common, things having nothing in 

common, 2-3. 
what is common is not essence, 

82. 

what is common, adequate con- 
ception of it, S2, 83. 

what is common, dependence 

of perception on it, 84. 

Community of nature as it affects 
our good or evil, 200, 20 1. 

profitable to man, 243, 244. 

Compassion, definition, 166. 

Conception, activity of it, 47. 

Concord, things which beget it, 244, 
246. 

Confidence, definition, 123, 1 65. 

sign of weakness, 219. 

Confusion, explanation of it, 43, 44. 
Consternation, definition, 140, 150, 
172. 

Contempt always evil, 219. 

definition, 151, 163, 166. 

nothing worthy of it, 220. 

repayment of it by love, 218. 

Contentment with one's self, defini- 
tion, 132. 

Contingency dependent on imagina- 
tion, 90. 

does not exist, 29. 

imagination of it influences 

affects, 1 S3, 189, 190, 192, 257. 

meaning of it, 33, 1 80. 

— reason does not recognise it, 
90. 

Contrary, actions contrary in same 
subject, 254. 

evil is contrary to us, 201. 

- — - men contrary to one another 
through passion, 203. 

things contrary alone can de- 
stroy each other, 113. 



Courtesy, definition, 172. 
Cruelty, definition, 142, 171. 

Danger, free man avoids it, 236. 
Death, definition, 213. 

fear of it, 278. 

less injurious as knowledge is 

greater, 278, 279. 
not thought of by a man who 

is free, 235. 
not to be avoided by breach of 

faith, 239. 
Deceit, never practised by a man 

who is free, 23S. 
Deformity, explanation of it, 43, 44. 

prejudice concerning, 39. 

Dejection, false piety in it, 246. 
Derision, definition, 151, 164. 
Descartes, his doctrine as to affects, 

105. 

his doctrine as to union of mind 

and body, 251, 252, 253. 
Desire, accidental cause of, 1 19. 
connection with desire of 

others, 132. 

definition, 1 16, 160, 161. 

extinguishment or restraint of 

>it, 191, 192. 

follows from adequate and in- 
adequate ideas, 241. 

may be excessive, 215. 

relation to active affects, 15S. 

springing from reason, 230. 

springing from sorrow or joy, 

&c, 137, 193, 229. 

understood through man alone, 

or as a part of nature, 240. 

De spair, definition, 123, 163. 

sign of weakness, 219. 

Despondency, definition, 169, 225. 

ignorance of one's self and im- 
potence, 224. 

more easily corrected than 

pride, 224. 

Determination by causes, 28. 

Devotion, definition, 150, 164. 

Difference of affections in different 
men and the same man, 148. 

of nature as it affects our good 

or evil, 200, 201, 204. 

of nature caused by passion, 

203. 

Discord evil to man, 214. 
Disorder, prejudice concerning it, 

39; 

Distinct things, how distinguished, 
3* 
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Doubt, same as vacillation of mind, 

122. 

Drunkenness, definition, 156, 173. 
Duration, definition, 48. 

ECCLESIASTES quoted, 192. 
Education, effect of it, 167, 168. 
Effect follows a cause, 2. 
follows from something which 

exists, 37. 

knowledge of it, 2. 

Emotion, detachment from thought 

of external cause, 254. 
Emulation, definition, 129, 171. 
End, definition, 181. 
Envy, cause of it, 135. 

definition, 166. 

natural to man, 134, 153. 

not excited by those who are 

not our equals, 154. 
Error, cause of it, 93, 96, 182. 

definition, 69, 8 1. 

Essence, definition, 47, 56, 57, 

82. 

of God, human mind has know- 
ledge of it, 93. 

of God, knowledge of it in- 
volved in idea of body, 92. 

of God, knowledge of it ade- 
quate and perfect, 92. 

of man, what it involves, 48. 

of things not existing, 2. 

of things produced by God, 26. 

Eternity, definition, 2. 

not duration, 276. 

things considered under form 

of it, 91, 272, 273. 

Evil avoided by all, 195. 

conception of it as connected 

with freedom, 235. 

contrary to us, 201. 

due to external causes, 242. 

explanation of it, 43, 139, 179, 

180. 

fear of it as a motive, 232. 

knowledge of, desire arising 

from it, 191, 192. 
knowledge of it an effect of 

sorrow, 186. 
knowledge of it inadequate, 

233- 

knowledge of : restraint of af- 
fects, 190. 

necessity of it, 240. 

nothing certainly evil but ab- 
sence of understanding, 199. 

prejudice concerning it, 39. 



Evil produced by hatred, 139, 141, 
142. 

reason follows the lesser evil, 

233, 234. 

removal of it, 242. 

Existence, desire of, 196. 
Experience, vague, definition, 86. 

vague, cause of falsity, 87. 

Extension, attribute or affection of 

attribute of God, 13, 49. 
relation to thought, 52, 53. 

Faculties absolute, their nature, 94, 
* 95- 

Eaith, never to be broken, 239. 

False idea, removal of what is posi- 
tive in it, 181. 

Falsity, cause of it, 87, 96. 

definition, 80. 

Favour, agreement with reason, 221. 

definition, 126, 166. 

Fear as a motive, 232. 

cause of it, 147, 244. 

causes disbelief, 147. 

definition, 123, 140, 164, 171. 

hope accompanies it, 164. 

how to get rid of it, 261. 

not good of itself, 219. 

Fellowship profitable to man, 214. 

Ferocity, definition, 171. 

Final causes, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 178. 

Finite in its own kind, definition, 1. 

Finiteness is negation, 5. 

Flattery as a means of promoting 
concord, 246. 

Flight from danger sometimes neces- 
sary, 236. 

Food, varied kinds necessary, 247. 

Fortitude, definition, 159. 

properties of it, 239. 

Free, man born free could not form 
conception of good and evil, 235. 

» man who is free avoids danger, 

236. 

man who is free avoids favours 

of the ignorant, 237. 
man who is free does not think 

of death, 235. 
man who is free is the only 

grateful man, 238. 
man who is free never deceives, 

238. 

Freedom, connection with love and 

hatred, 146, 147. 

definition, 2. 

— not an attribute of will, 32, 94, 

99, 100, ioi, 102, 103. 
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Freedom, reasons why men attribute 

it to themselves, 39, 81. 
Friendship of beloved object with 

another is a cause of hatred, 135. 

profitable to man, 243. 

Future objects, affect towards them, 

122, 123, 187, 188, 191, 230, 231, 

234. 

Generosity, definition, 159. 

importance of it, 281. 

repayment of anger, &c, by 

generosity, 218, 243. 
Gladness, definition, 123, 165. 

sign of weakness, 219. 

Gland pineal, opinion of Descartes 

with regard to it, 251, 252, 253. 
Glory, definition, 277. 

how we are to think of it, 261. 

God acts from no freedom of will, 32. 
adequacy and perfection of 

knowledge of His essence, 92. 

amplitude of His laws, 46. 

can be hated by nobody, 265. 

cause of existence and essence 

of things, 27. 
cause of formal being of ideas, 

cause of modes of attributes, 

51- 

cause through Himself, 19. 

compelled by no one, 19. 

comprehension of non-existent 

things in His idea, 53. 
connection of causes in Him, 

54, 55- 
definition, 1. 

determination of things by 

Him, 27, 28. 
does not act for the sake of the 

good, 37. 

efficient cause, 19. 

essence of things produced by 

Him, 26. 

essence of, involved by idea of 

body, 92. 

eternal, 23. 

everything in Him, 14. 

existence and essence the same, 

23. 

existence and essence eternal 

truths, 24. 

exists for no end, 1 78. 

extension attribute of Him, 49. 

first cause, 19. 

formal being of things, how it 

follows from Him, 52, 



God free, 19, 20. 

free from passions or affects, 

264. 

human mind exists in Him, 

and is conceived through Him, 
273, 281. 

human mind has knowledge of 

Him, 93, 273. 
idea of His essence exists in 

Him, 49. 

idea of human body under form 

of eternity exists in Him, 268. 

idea of human mind exists in 

Him, 72. 

idea of, its unity, 50. 

idea of, relation of affections 

to it, 263. 

identity with substance, 

immanent cause, 22. 

immutable cause, 24. 

individual things affections of 

His attributes, 27. 
infinite things follow from His 

nature, 18. 
intellect does not pertain to, 

21, 32. 

love of cannot be defiled by 

envy, &c, 265. 
love of, connection of it with 

understanding, 264. 

love of, constancy of it, 266 

love of demands not love in 

return, 265. 
love of, intellectual, 274, 275, 

276, 277, 278, 279. 
love of, no affect contrary to 

it, 266. 

love of ought to occupy the 

mind, 264. 
love of strengthened by love 

to Him of other people, 265. 
knowledge of causes desire for 

good of others, 207. 
knowledge of is blessedness, 

241. 

knowledge of is highest good 

and virtue, 200. 

knowledge of, objects as exist- 
ing in Him, 55. 

modes follow from Him, 26. 

necessary existence, 9. 

— necessary existence of, what is 
in His power, 37. 

necessity of order in which He 

has produced things, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37- 

T 
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God, nothing can be conceived with- 
out Him, 14. 

omnipotence actual from eter- 
nity, 21. 

perfection of His nature excites 

His action, 19. 
perfection of things produced 

by Him, 34, 35, 36, 37. 

power of is His essence, 37. 

power of, meaning of term, 49, 

5°* 

power of acting equal to His 

power of thinkiug, 52. 

proximate cause, 29. 

relationship to essence of man, 

56. 

remote cause, meaning of the 

term, 29. 

substance with infinite attri- 
butes, 9. 

things which follow from abso- 
lute nature of His attributes, 24. 

things which follow from modi- 
fied attributes, 25. 

thought an attribute of Him, 

48. 

understanding of Hiin, 270. 

unity of, 13. 

why knowledge of Him is not 

distinct, 93. 
will does not pertain to Him, 

21, 32, 34, 35> 36, 37. 
works for no end, 38, 39, 40, 

41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46. 
Good, agreement with our nature, 

201, 202. 

conception of, as connected 

with freedom, 235. 

desired by all, 195. 

desired for others, 207. 

explanation of, 43, 116, 139, 

179, 180. 

highest, common to all, 206. 

highest is knowledge of God, 

200. 

knowledge of, an affect of joy, 

186. 

knowledge of, desire arising 

from it, 191, 192. 

knowledge of, restraint of af- 
fects by it, 190. 

nothing known to be good but 

understanding, 199, 242. 

prejudice concerning it, 39. 

produced by love, 1 39. 

reason follows greater good, 

233> 234. 



Good, reason why joy follows it, 167. 
Gratitude, definition, 142, 171. 
dependence on freedom, 238. 

Happiness, in what it consists, 194. 
Hardness, definition, 63. 
Hatred by beloved object, 141. 

can never be good, 217. 

- co-existence with love, 1 41, * 

142. 

connection with desire, 137. 

— connection with freedom and 

necessity, 146, 147. 
connection with hatred of 

others, 132, 133, 140, 141, 143. 
connection with joy, 124, 126, 

127, 128. 

connection with sorrow, 120, 

121, 125, 126, 128, 129, 145, 146. 

definition, 119, 163. 

dependence on difference of 

nature, 204. 

desire to remove it, 144. 

destruction of it, 143, 254. 

destruction of object of it, 145. 

natural to man, 153. 

nothing worthy of it, 220. 

of beloved object, 135, 138, 

144. 

of object dependent on its 

causation of sorrow, 146. 

overcome by love, 143, 260. 

productive of evil to others, 

139, 141, 142, 243. 

repayment with love, 218. 

Health of whole man, 230. 
Heat, explanation of notion, 43. 
Honour, definition, 209. 
Hope, cause of, 147. 

causes belief, 147. 

definition, 123, 164. 

fear accompanies it, 164. 

not good of itself, 219. 

Horror, definition, 150. 
Humanity, definition, 13 1. 
Humility, definition, 153, 167. 
not a virtue, 222. 

Idea adequate, definition, 48. 

clear idea of a passion, 255. 

definition, 47. 

distinguished from images and 

words, 97. 
in the mind alone involves 

volition, &c, 95- 
true, agreement cum suo idcato, 

2. 
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Idea, true, he who has it knows he 
has it, 88. 

Ideas, adequate, which follow from 
adequate ideas, 84. 

adequate, connection with ac- 
tion, 106, 107, 112, 241, 256,267. 

common, S3. 

falsity in them, nothing posi- 
tive, So. 

formal being of, 51. 

inadequate and confused, 82. 

inadequate, connection with 

suffering or passion, 106, 107, 
112, 241, 255, 256, 267. 

inadequate, connection with 

virtue, 197. 

mutilated, Si, 

order and connection of, 52, 

254. 

relation to God, 80. 

true, 80. 

universal, 86. 

Ignorant, avoidance of favours of 

ignorant men, 237. 

man, his weakness, 283. 

Images of things, connection of 

them, 254, 263. 
of things, constancy of them, 

262. 

of things, definition, 69. 

of things, distinguished from 

ideas, 97. 
of things, frequency of them, 

263. 

of things, past, present, or 

future, 122, 123, 187, 188. 
of things, relation to a number 

of objects, 262, 263. 
of things, relation to idea of 

God .263. 
of things, relation to things we 

understand, 263. 
Imagination, cause of contingency, 

90. 

cause of falsity, 87, 182. 

entities of, 45. 

knowledge of the first kind, 

86. 

Imperfection, definition, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180. 

prevents existence, 12. 

Impossibility, meaning of, 33. 

Impotence, cause of, 193. 

difference between it and vir- 
tue, 209. 

neglect to preserve our being, 

195- 



Impulse, acting from, 208. 
Inadequate cause, definition, 106. 
Inclination, definition, 164. 
Inconstancy, caused by passions, 
203. 

Indignation, definition, 126, 166. 

evil of, 221, 246. 

Individual things, definition, 48. 

things, duration, 79. 

Infinite in its own kind, 2. 
Infinitude i3 affirmation, 5. 

not composed of finite parts, 16. 

Ingratitude not an affect, 238. 

sadness caused by, 142. 

Injustice in natural State, 211. 
Intellect actual, distinguished from 

potential, 32. 
actual, referred to natura natu- 

rata, 31. 

actual, what it comprehends, 

Si- 

arrangement of affections ac- 
cording to its order, 260. 

does not pertain to God, 21, 22. 

perfection of, is our sole profit, 

241-242. 

same as will, 96, 97, 98, 99, 

100, 101, 102, 103. 
Intellectual love of God, 274, 275, 

276, 277, 278. 
Intuitive science, definition, 86. 
science depends on the mind 

so far as it is eternal, 273. 
science'distinguishes truth from 

falsity, 87. 
science increases perfection 

and happiness, 274. 
science, intellectual love of God 

arises from it, 274, 275. 

science is necessarily true, 87. 

science, its excellency and 

power, 267, 270, 271. 
science may arise from second 

kind of knowledge, 271. 
science, our delight in it, 274. 

Jealousy, definition, 136. 
Joy, accidental cause of, 119. 

connection with hate, 124, 126, 

127, 128. 

connection with joy of others, 

131. 

connection with love, 1 20, 121, 

123, 124, 125, 127, 129. 

definition, 116, 161. 

desire springing from it, 1 37, 

193. 
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Joy, desire to produce what con- 
duces to it, 1 30. 

directly good, 214. 

may be accompanied with sor- 
row, 145. 

may be excessive, 248. 

mind's power of action is the 

cause of it, 151. 

praise is the cause of it, 152. 

reasons why it follows good 

actions, 167. 

relation to action as well as 

passion, 158. 

relation to active affects, 158. 

relation to parts of the body, 

229. 

resemblance is the cause of it, 

121. 

sameness of it whether object 

be imagined as past, present, or 
future, 122, 123, 187. 

Judgment, suspension of it, 100. 

Justice, in natural State, 211. 

Knowledge, different kinds of it, 
86, 87. 

of good and evil, 186, 190, 191, 

192. 

of second and third kind dimi- 
nishes fear of death and subjec- 
tion to passion, 278. 

third kind of it depends on the 

mind, so far as it is eternal, 273. 

third kind of it increases per- 
fection and happiness, 274. 

third kind of it, intellectual 

love of God arises from it, 274, 275. 

third kind of it, its excellence 

and power, 267, 270, 271. 

third kind of it may arise from 

second kind, 271. 

third kind of it, our delight in 

it, 274. 

Laughter distinguished from mock- 
ery, 217. 

nothing worthy of it, 220. 

Law, impossible with absolute exer- 
cise of rights, 246. 

reason counsels life under it, 

239. . 

Liberality, men conquered by it, 
245. 

Liberty, in what it consists, 277. 
Life, subject of thoughts of man 

who is free, 235. 
Likeness of an object to ourselves, 



affects produced in us thereby, 

128, 134, 144. 
Longing, definition, 137. 
Love by hated object, 142. 
coexistence with hatred, 141, 

142. 

connection with freedom and 

necessity, 146, 147. 
connection with joy, 120, 121, 

123, 124, 125, 127, 129, 146. 
connection with love of others, 

132, 133, 142. 
connection with sorrow, 123, 

124, 125, 127. 

definition, 119, 163. 

desire springing from it, 137. 

destroys hatred, 143, 260. 

destruction of it, 254. 

fruition of, causes new disposi- 

fp tion of body, 160. 

lustful, passes into hatred, 24 5. 

may be excessive, 215. 

of class or nation, 145. 

of God cannot be denied by 

envy, &c, 265. 
of God cannot be turned into 

hatred, 265. 

of God, constancy of it, 266. 

of God demands not love in 

return, 265. 
of God, dependence of it on 

understanding, 264. 
of God, intellectual, 274, 275, 

276, 277, 278. 
of God, no affect contrary to it, 

266. 

of God ought to occupy the 

mind, 264. 

of God strengthened by love to 

Him of other people, 265. 

of object dependent on its causa- 
tion of joy, 146. 

preservation of object of it 

causes joy, 1 23. 

production of good thereby, 

139- 

repayment of hatred, &c, by it, 

218, 243, 260. 
Lust, definition, 156, 173. 

restraint of it, 282. 

Luxuriousness, definition, 173. 

Madness, in what it really consists 
216. 

Man, consequences of agreement or 
disagreement of man with man, 
242. 
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Man, his essence, what it involves, 

4 s. 

his final aim, 241. 

in what he consists, 56, 60. 

Mosaic account of first man, 

235. 

necessary to man, 194, 243. 

substance is not his form, 55. 

thought affirmed of him, 48. 

Marriage in accordance with reason, 
245. 

Maxims of life, 260. 
Melancholy always evil, 214. 

definition, 117. 

Memory, definition, 70. 

influence on affects, 188. 

Mercy is generosity, 159. 

not a passion but a power, 171. 

Merit, definition, 211. 

origin of, 43. 

prejudice concerning, 39. 

Mind, human, actions arise from 

adequate ideas, 112. 

human, acts and suffers, 106. 

human, adequate ideas exist in 

it, 83. 

human, aptitude for percep- 
tion, 66. 

human, body its object, 59. 

human, cannot be absolutely 

destroyed with the body, 269. 

human, confused ideas of affec- 
tions, 77. 

human, contemplation of things 

absent, 68, 69. 
human, determination by 

causes, 94. 
human, determination of body 

and of mind by body, 108, 109, 

110, in, 112. 
human, endeavours to imagine 

increase in action of body, 118. 
human, endeavours to imagine 

its own action, 152. 
human, endeavours to perse- 
vere in its being, 115. 
human, eternity of it, 269, 272, 

276, 278, 279, 280,281. 
human, excludes things which 

lessen body's action, n8 t 119. 
human, follows from God, 

277. 

human, formal being of its 

idea, 66. 

human, has no absolute free 

will, 32, 94, 95, 96, 97, 9S, 99, 
ioo, 1 01, 102. 



Mind, hnman, has no absolute fa- 
culty, 94. 

human, idea exists in God, 72. 

human, idea not clear, 77. 

human, knowledge of human 

body, 71, 74, 76, 7$, 83, 273. 

human, knowledge of itself, 

74, 77, 273. 
human, knowledge of the third 

kind depends on the mind so far 

as it is eternal, 273. 
human, order of actions, &c, 

same as in body, 108, 254. 
human, part of God's intellect, 

58, 281. 

human, perceptions of it, 58, 

59, 67, 73, 74* 76, 84. 

human, possesses adequate 

knowledge of God's essence, 93. 

human, possesses no idea which 

excludes existence of the body, 
116, 117. 

human, power of action, endea- 
vours to imagine, 152. 

— human, power of action, joy 
over, 151. 

human, power of thought, in- 
crease of it, 116. 

human, power over the affects, 

257, 260, 262, 266, 267. 

human, power over the body, 

10S, 109, no, in, 112. 

human, simultaneous affection 

by two affects, 119. 

human, sorrows at its weakness, 

152. 

human, subjection to passions, 

107, 275, 278. 

human,understandingof things 

under form of eternity, 272, 273. 

human, union with body, 60, 

72, 73, 251, 252, 253, 268, 269. 

human, volition in it is involved 

by the idea, 95. 

human, what forms it, 57. 

Mockery distinguished from laugh- 
ter, 217. 

Mode, definition, 1. 

Moderation, definition, 172. 

is generosity, 159. 

Modes follow from God, 26. 

of attributes, how caused by 

God, 51. 

of thought, dependence on 

ideas of objects, 48. 
Modesty, definition, 140. 
differs from shame, 1 70. 
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Money, uses of it, 248. 
Moses quoted, 235. 
Motion and rest, preservation of 
proportions, 212. 

Nation, love of a, 145. 

Natura naturans and naturata, 30. 

Nature, man as part of, 183, 240, 

241, 242. 

order of, man follows, 184. 

Necessity, all things determined by 

it, 29, 240. 

definition, 2. 

connection with love and 

hatred, 146. 
imagination of it influences, 

affects, 188, 257. 

meaning of, 33. 

recognition of it by reason, 90. 

Negation in the mind involved in 

the idea, 95. 
Non-existent things, comprehension 

in God's idea, 53. 
things, their objective being, 

53. 54. 

Notions, common, their origin, 84. 

second, their origin, 84. 

universal, their origin, 85. 

Omens, definition, 147. 
Opinion, cause of falsity, 87. 

definition, 86. 

Order, explanation of it, 43. 

prejudice concerning it, 39. 

Over-estimation always evil, 219. 

definition, 166. 

makes men proud, 220. 

Ovid quoted, 133, 192. 

Pain, definition, 1 1 7. 

may be good, 215. 

Passion able to surpass action, 
185. • 

connection with inadequate 

ideas, 106, 107, 112, 255. 

definition, 106, 241. 

definition according to Des- 
cartes, 252. 

limitation by external cause, 

,8 s- 

man necessarily subject to it, 

184. 

reason can determine to actions 

to which passion determines us, 
228. 

terminated by death of body, 

275. 



Passions and actions, order in mind 

and body the same, 108. 

cause of contrariety, 203. 

cause of difference and change, 

203. 

involve negation, 113. 

prevent agreement, 202. 

Past objects, affect towards them, 

122, 123, 187, 188, 190, 230, 231. 
Peace of mind, how it arises, 271. 
Peculiarity of an object induces con- 
templation, 159. 
Perception, passivity of it, 47. 
Perfection, definition, 176, 177, 178, 

179, 180. 

establishes existence, 12. 

identical with reality, 48. 

is increase of action, 280. 

Perseverance in being, actual essence 

of the thing, 114. 
in being, each thing strives 

after it, 1 14. 
in being, force causing it 

limited, 183. 
in being involves indefinite 

time, 115. 
in being, mind strives after it, 

in being not a limit to passion, 

185. 

Piety, definition, 209. 

importance of it, 281. 

what it is commonly thought 

to be, 282. 
Pity, evil and unprofitable in itself, 

220, 245. 

may be good, 227. 

misery of the object of it, 

129. 

natural to man, 134. 

nothing worthy of it, 220. 

Pleasurable excitement, definition, 
117. 

may be evil, 215. 

Poor, care of them, 245. 

Positive, removal of what is positive 
in a false idea, 181. 

Possession of an object by one per- 
son, 133. 

Possibility, definition, 180. 

imagination of it influences the 

affects, 18S, 189, 257. 

Power, degrees of, in nature, 181. 

same as virtue, 181. 

Praise, cause of joy, 152. 

origin of, 43, 131. 

prejudice concerning it, 39. 
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Presence of mind is strength of mind, 
159. 

Present objects, affect towards them, 

122, 123, 1S7, 1S8, 189, 190, 191, 

192, 230, 231, 234. 
Preservation of being foundation of 

virtue, 194, 195, 196, 1 97, 1 98. 
of being, no object superior to 

it, 198. 

of being, no one neglects it, 196. 

of being, same as happiness, 1 94. 

of being with reference to health 

as a whole, 230. 

Pride, definition, 16S, 225. 

encourages flattery, 225, 246. 

ignorance of one's self and im- 
potence, 224. 

Profit, agreement with our nature, 
202. 

capacity of body for affecting 

and being affected is true pro fit, 
212, 247. 

everybody has the right to seek 

his own, 242. 
man under guidance of reason 

is chief profit to man, 205, 243. 
no one neglects to seek his own, 

196. 

of the whole man, partial joy 

or sorrow has no regard to it, 
229. 

seeking our own profit is the 

foundation of virtue, 195, 1 98. 
what is the profit of one's self 

is that of others, 205. 
what the law of our own profit 

demands, 247. 
Property, rights of it, 21 1. 
Punishment by supreme authority, 

221. 

Pusillanimity, definition, 149, 172. 

Quantity, existence in imagination 
distinguished from existence in 
intellect, 17. 

Reality, connection between it and 

attributes, 8. 
identical with perfection, 48, 

179, 180. 

Reason, affects which spring from it, 
258, 266. 

conception of objects by it, 230. 

conformity of men to it is 

agreement of nature, 204. 
considers things as necessary, 

90. 



Reason counsels life under common 

laws, 239. 

definition, 86. 

desire springing from it, 230. 

directs repayment of hatred, 

&c, with love, 218. 
distinguishes truth from falsity, 

87. 

follows greater good and lesser 

evil, 233. 

guidance by it as compared 

with that by affects, 234. 

knowledge from it is neces- 
sarily true, 87. 

man under guidance of it pro- 
fitable to man, 205. 

may determine to actions to 

which passion determines ns, 228. 

perceives things under form of 

eternity, 91. 

perfection of it is our sole pro- 
fit, 241. 

seeks greater future good, 234. 

teaches direct pursuit of good 

and indirect avoidance of evil, 

232. 

Recollection, cause of desire, 137. 
Regret, definition, 1 70. 
Religion, definition, 209. 

importance of it, 281. 

what it is generally thought to 

be, 2S2. 
Remorse, definition, 123, 165. 

sign of weakness, 219. 

Repentance, definition, 132, 149, 

167. 

not a virtue, 223. 

Repose of mind, definition, 277. 
Resemblance, connection with love 

and hatred, 121. 
Rest, preservation of proportion of 

motion and rest, 212. 
Right, natural, 210. 

Salvation, in what it consists, 277. 

Science, intuitive. See " Intuitive 
science." 

Scorn, definition, 151. 

Self- approval, definition, 149, 153. 

Self -exaltation, definition, 132, 169. 

how caused, 135, 226. 

Self-love, definition, 153. 

Self-preservation. See "Preserva- 
tion of Being." 

Self-satisfaction arising from reason, 
222, 249. 

definition, 167. 
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Self-satisfaction our highest hope, 
222. 

Shame, definition, 132, 170. 

difference between it and mo- 
desty, 170. 

how caused, 141. 

may be good, 227. 

may produce eoncord, 246. 

Sin, definition, 2 1 1. 

origin of it, 43. 

prejudice concerning it, 39. 

Sobriety is strength of mind, 159. 

not an affeet, 156. 

Social, man necessarily social, 206. 

Society, its rights, 211. 

Softness, definition, 63. 

Solitude, reason does not counsel it, 
239, 244. 

Something, origin of the term, 85. 

Sorrow, accidental eause of it, 119. 

connection with hate, 120, 121, 

125, 126, 128, 129. 

connection with love, 123, 124, 

127. 

definition, 117, 161. 

desire springing from it, 137, 

193. 

desire to destroy what con- 
duces to it, 130. 

desire to remove it, 144. 

directly evil, 214. 

may be accompanied with joy, 

145. 

reason why it follows wicked- 
ness, 167. 

related to action as well as 

passion, 158. 

related to parts of the body, 

229. 

sameness of it, whether object 

be past, present, or future, 122, 
123,. 187. 

Stability, want of it, 193. 

State, definition, 211. 

reason counsels life in one, 239. 

Stoies' opinion quoted, 250. 

Strength, degrees of it in nature, 
181. 

of mind, definition, 159. 

of mind, importance of it, 281. 

Substance, attributes of it, con- 
ceived through themselves, 8. 

cannot be produced by another 

substance, 4, 14. 

cannot be produced by any- 
thing, 4. 

definition, 1. 



Substance, division impossible, 12, 

— existence pertains to it, 5* 

extended, not unworthy of God, 

18. 

is infinite, 5. 

no other than God, 13. 

not the form of man, 55. 

prior to affections, 3. 

thinking and extended, are the 

same, 52. 

Substanees of the same nature, 4-8. 

with different attributes, 3. 

Suffering, connection with inade- 
quate ideas, 106, 107, 112, 241, 
256, 267. 

consequent on our being part 

of nature, 183. 

definition, 106. 

increase or diminution of it. 

106. 
Suicide, 194. 

Superstition affirms sorrow to be 
good, 249. 

aim of it, 232. 

cause of it, 147. 

Sympathy, definition, 120. 

Temperance is strength of mind, 
159. 

not an affect, 156. 

Thankfulness, definition, 142, 171. '. 
Thing, origin of the term, 85. 
Thought, attribute or affection of 

attribute of God, 13, 48. 
correspondence with affections 

of the body, 254. 

perception of it, 48. 

relation to extension, 52, 53. 

Timidity, definition, 149. 
Tolerance of men, 243. 
Transcendental terms, their origin, 

85. 

Truth, standard of it, 89. 

Understanding, connection of it 

with love of God, 264. 
evil is the prevention of it, 

199. 

necessary to virtue, 197. 

nothing else certainly good, 

199. 

sole effort of reason, and sole 

profit of the mind, 198. 
Universal ideas, ideas of perfection 

and imperfection depend on them, 

177. 
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Vacillation of mind, cause of it, 
133. 

definition, 121. 

same as doubt, 122. 

Vainglory, definition, 226. 

Veneration, definition, 1 50. 

origin of it, 153, 154. 

Vengeance, definition, 141, 171. 

misery of it, 218. 

Vice, treatment by geometrical 
method, 105. 

Virtue, connection with inadequate 
ideas, 197. 

desirable for its own sake, 194. 

differeuce between it and im- 
potence, 209. 

foundation of it, 194, 195, 197, 

198. 

of the mind is knowledge of 

God, 209/ 



Virtue same as power, I Si. 

understanding necessary to it, 

197- 

Volition involved by the idea in the 

mind, 95. 
Voluptuousness, definition, 156. 

Weakness, cause of sorrow, 152. 

Wickedness, reason why sorrow fol- 
lows it, 167. 

Will, definition, 115. 

does not pertain to God, 21, 32. 

not free but necessary, 32, 94, 

95> 96, 97» 9S, 99* 101, 102, 
103. 

same as intellect, 96, 9$, 99, 

100, 101, 102, 103. 

Wise man, in what his strength con- 
sists, 2 S3. 

Words distinguished from ideas, 97. 



THE END. 
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